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Suggestions for 
Garnishing 


By MISS ALICE BRADLEY 
Principal of Miss Farmer's School of Cookery, Boston, Mass. 


Any housewife can afford to garnish with the finest 
lemons, for California Sunkist | emons cost no more than 


the ordinary kinds. 


Remember that California Sunkist are richest in juice- 
yield; they are clean and waxy; and because they are 
practically seedless they are more adaptable in cutting and 
shaping for garnishing than other lemons. 


Sunkist 


Uniformly Good Lemons 


Order California Sunkist from 
your dealer now, and try one or 
more of these garnishings fo-night. 

California Sunkist Lemons are 
scientifically cleansed by ma- 
chinery and are wrapped indi- 
vidually in clean tissue. Your 
dealer will deliver them in the 
original wrappers if you insist. 


To say “Sunkist” is an in- 
surance of the best in ‘mons. 
pont tary these lemons when you 
order by telephone and cannot 
personally select the fruit. 

In order to keep lemons most 
satisfactorily, leave the wrappers 
on the fruit. This prevents the 
air from shrinking the skin. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
A Co-operative, Non-Profit Organization of 8000 Growers 


Dept. M53, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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**Lemons for 
Usefulness’’ 


Boston Cooking School 


Recipes 


An illustrated book containing 200 
Orange and Lemon recipes by authors 
of the famous Boston Cook Book sent 
without charge to housewives who 
answer this advertisement. Send for 
copy now, giving your dealer's name 
and address. 5 

Also please state your greatest single 
use of lemons. 
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Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


has not sung for us since a great bereave- 
ment nearly a year ago left her dumb. 
Once she thought that she could write no 
more, but her buoyant, irrepressible spirit 
has triumphed over sorrow, and she has 
written a beautiful Easter poem for our 
April issue. The illustration is being 
drawn by Franklin Booth. 


April 

“Some say that work is the thing, and 
some that it is love, but I say that work 
and love are the unbeatable combination.” 
Here comes up the old question of whether 
a career must rob a woman of love and 
home or vice-versa. It is something that 
will probably have to be settled by every 
woman for herself, but this story will 
suggest a consideration that must never 
be overlooked—for sometimes there is a 
call greater than that of love or a career 
or any of these things. What that is you 
will find out in this beautiful story called 
“April,” by Margaret R. Piper; it will be 
illustrated by John Alonzo Williams. 


The Prize Letters 


Next month we expect to print the letters 
that won the prizes in the baby-adoption 
contest. A very large number of letters 
was received, and we have been unex- 
pectedly delayed in awarding the prizes. 
3ut you may look for them in April. 


The Emerald from Baroda 

I\very body likes a love story, and nearly 
everybody likes a mystery-detective 
story, so this story by Harold MacGrath 
ought to please all our readers and then 
some, for a great big precious stone was 
used to shatter a great big precious love, 
and the plot almost succeeded. Then 
Haggerty—Untangler of Domestic Mys- 
teries—got on the job—and you never 
could guess what happened to the emerald. 


“We Point With Pride” 


to our rapidly growing list of famous con- 
tributors—both authors and artists. Al- 
most every month brings its new name. 
In January — to overlook the brilliant 
company that we gathered in the fall— 
there was John Galsworthy, in February 
Ellen Glasgow, this month Mary Synon, 
next month E. S. Martin, in May Mary 
Roberts Rinehart. On the next page you 
will find something more about the man 
who makes his bow in April. His subject 
is “‘The Great World Movie,” and all the 
world will want to be down in front to see. 
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F course you have already looked 
to see whose picture is at the bot- 
tom of the page. And of course 
you are not surprised to see the 

name of Mary Roberts Rinehart on our 
fiction list. The names of the mighty in 
the fiction world have been following in 
such rapid succession during the last six 
months that it occasions no surprise to 
learn that our next serial, to begin in May, 
will be by the most sought after and highest 
priced woman writer in the world today. 
As the beginning of the serial is still two 
months off, we will say nothing about it 
now except that it is a mystery story of the 
kind that made Mary Roberts Rinehart 
famous. We are simply telling you about 
it so that you will know that we have pro- 
vided a specific for the fever that comes 
in the spring. While reading ‘“‘The Con- 
fession”’ you will forget that fragrant pink- 
tinted snow is drifting through the or- 
chards and the redbud is luring home- 
bound feet out to the hills. More about 
the serial next month—and a generous 
first instalment in May. 


Coming—E. S. Martin 


UT here is something for April—and 

May, June, July, August, and so 
forth. Not fiction this time, but something 
“just as good.” Know E. S. Martin? 
Sure! Know Life?—a weekly which some 
unknown thousands of people spend five 
dollars a year for and which makes them 
laugh occasionally, smile frequently, mad 
nearly every week, and always glad that 
they spent the ten cents. Some would say 
its jokes are the finest going, others that 
its pictures are supreme, still others that 
its jabs at this and that and everything 
are rapier-like in their keenness; but all 
would say that, week in and week 
out, year in and year out, decade 
after decade, its editorial page is 
the widest in outlook, deepest in 
insight into fundamentals, broad- 
est in charity, most fearless in de- 
nunciation of wrongs committed 
against individuals or nations, of 
anything published in America. 
And that editorial page, since 
1883, has been E. S. Martin. You 
always read it whether you have 
time or not and irrespective of 
your interest in the subjects dis- 
cussed. Such a man has a very 
real power, and so long as he 
wields it wisely the nation will 
give him followers in number to 
satisfy the most eager for leader- 
ship. 

It goes without saying that 
such a pen is not fully occupied 
in doing the weekly stint; the 
eye that sees to the reality of 
current events, so that thousands 
look to his page for the ultimate 
word in times of strife, also pene- 
trates to the heart of many-sided 
human relations and the problems 
that every one must meet, so that 
his essays are eagerly read wher- 
ever they appear, and his books 
“are taken down for refreshment 
of the spirit and put back with an 
affectionate smile.’ We have 
never made an announcement 
with greater satisfaction than we 
do this; we, too, shall be glad to 
read these things that Martin 


writes, for he has never spoken to 
4a 


stories read by millions. 
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just such an audience as you Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING folks, and the opportunity should 
bring out of the storehouse of his spirit 
the very finest fruits of which he is or ever 
will be capable. And so we will all look 
forward to a full round year of profitable 
enjoyment, beginning with the March issue. 


A Word of Advice 


T is coming time to take account of 

many things. It is nearing the end of 
winter, and soon the rush of spring and its 
work that will not wait will be upon us, 
and many things will be left undone if we 
do not plan for them now. You who live 
out in the open country should plan some- 
thing for the soul as well as for the soil. 
You are living in the midst of beauty that 
is inexpressible at times, and you pay 
almost no attention to it; and as for plan- 
ning and working to create beauty, such a 
thing never seems to enter your heads. 
Here a day’s work with a man and a 
team, there a few nails and a hammer, 
and over yonder a few cents’ worth of 
seeds, and a dull, uninviting home outlook 
could be immeasurably brightened. The 
money outlay need be very small, but the 
dividend, if you go at it all in the right 
spirit, will be large, whether the pocket 
profits or not. But before beauty look 
after health. In strict truth, if there is 
real health, of body and of spirit, beauty 
will follow. The healthy mind will not 
permit itself to be surrounded with un- 
healthful influences; and ugliness is un- 
healthful. Look after the drains as the 
ground thaws, kill the flies as they appear, 
burn all refuse that you can’t plow under, 
and take a good dose of good-cheer every 
morning and of hope every night. Look 
after the children—lots of country babies 


Mary Roberts Rinehart, author of “K,” “The Circu- 
lar Staircase,” “The Man in Lower Ten,” and other 
Her latest mystery story, 
“The Confession,” will begin in this magazine in May 
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die because of pure carelessness on the part 
of their parents. A little doctor bill—or a 
big one, for that matter—is better than the 
chance of a weakly child or a high chair 
with no one to use it. 

Sickness is much more important than 
you may think. You can’t throw the body 
out of gear time after time without its 
feeling the effect of it. Most diseases have 
their after-effects, some of them so serious 
that death would have been mercy, Yoy 
can’t treat anything with impunity, If 
that is your policy, you will suffer some 
time. So take warning and do what yoy 
can to make America a more healthy na- 
tion, one with vigor and strength, standing 
straight up, eyes bright, lungs full, heart 
on the job, and backbone second to none. 
Whether or not any American ever again 
needs to carry a gun, purely as a matter of 
business efficiency more than thirty out of 
every hundred of us ought to be able to 
get into the army, if we try. But we can’t 
now; we have paid too little attention to 
health in general. We can’t afford to keep 
that up; some strenuous living is going to 
strike this continent sooner or later, and if 
we don’t have to face it ourselves we 
should not leave our children unprepared. 

For very little money you can find out 
what to do. Uncle Sam will advise you if 
you will let him. The Children’s Bureau 
has pamphlets on prenatal care and the 
care of the baby, and will soon add one on 
the care of children from two to five or six. 
These should be in every home where there 
are or are going to be children, not because 
they are free, but for the sake of the mother 
and the children. Other departments have 
other valuable bulletins—on home sani- 
tation, on foods and diet, on everything 
that touches the life of the average family. 

Most of them are free; seldom 
1 does the cost of one exceed five 
cents. Write for the thing you 
want; some of Uncle Sam’s big 
army of public servants will look 
after you. 
National Baby Week 
NE thing more along this line: 
the Children’s Bureau and 
the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs is planning for 
another Baby Week, May 1 to 6. 
Last year at least two thousand 
communities carried on a baby- 
saving campaign; many times thai 
number should take up the fight 
this year. In fact, wherever there 
is a baby there should be commv- 
nity interest in its welfare. Once 
a baby died because a_ neighbor 
sold the cow to whose milk it had 
become accustomed. Of cours 
the neighbor didn’t think; if hi 
town had had a Baby Week he 
would have thought, and probably 
would not have sold the cow 
Baby Week is intended as a tim 
when the whole community shal 
get together and learn abou! 
babies, though this year the plan 
include all children up to schoo! 
age. Then the community 1s & 
pected to go and do the thing 
it has learned. The Childrens 
Bureau will send free to any cb 
or individual suggestions for Baby 
Week. It has only one wamilé 
keep the babies away from the 
crowds. (Continued on page 0 
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PRODUCTS 






* Simon Pure” Leaf Lard 
In Pails Only—Oval Label Quality 


LWAYS buy lard in pails. And 
be sure that the pail bears the 
“Simon Pure” Oval Label; be- 

cause this lard is made exclusively of 
pure leaf fat and goes one-third farther 
than ordinary lard. Thus it spells 
genuine economy in shortening and 
frying. 

“Simon Pure” assures you lighter, 
flakier cakes, pastry and_ biscuits. 
l‘oods deep-fried in it are digestible. 
ven inexperienced cooks are success- 
ful with “Simon Pure.” 


Dealers everywhere can supply you 
with “Simon Pure” and other Armour 
Quality Products such as Star Stockinet 
Ham, Star Bacon, sax Package 
Foods, Cloverbloom Butter, Devon- 
shire Farm Sausage and Armour’s 
Oleomargarine — Glendale (natural 
color) and Silver Churn (white)—each 
identified by the Armour Oval Label as 
top grade of its kind. 

Many stores selling Armour Oval 
Label Products also show the Oval on 
their windows. Look for it! 





Let our Domestic Science Department send you a copy of ‘‘Pastry 
Wrinkles’’; contains lard recipes and suggestions. Address Mrs. 
Jean Prescott Adams, care Armour and Company, Dept. 80, Chicago 


ARMOUR «xx COMPANY 
OG (L080) 


* . 


In using advertisements, see pages 6 and 8 
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The campaign is intended to save the 
babies; they won’t enjoy the exercises, 
and by taking them you may defeat the 
very thing you are working for. Home 
is best for babies nearly every time. 


“It Did ’’—‘“‘ It Didn’t”’ 


HEN the shouting and the tumult 

has died (Kipling’s license) is a 

good time to find out what the noise was 
about. Among the first things that the 
Supreme Court did after. the Christmas 
recess was to declare constitutional the 
Webb-Kenyon law forbidding the ship- 
ment of liquor into dry territory. Imme- 
diately the prohibitionists set up a pzan 
of victory, while the liquor men howled 
out a chorus of ‘We don’t care!” In and 
for the present the liquor men are without 
. cause for worry, though the Supreme Court 
decision has in it enough dynamite to wipe 
the liquor traffic off the face of America. 
The trouble is that the prohibition laws of 
most states have holes in them big enough 
to let in all the ‘booze the average man 
would consume if he could buy it around 
the corner, the states that prohibit the 
importation of alcoholic beverages being 
exactly three—West Virginia, Arizona, 
and Oregon—with a total combined popu- 
lation about half that of New York City. 
What the next stage in this fight will 
be no man can predict. The ‘‘drys” say 
that prohibition has been retarded by the 











Editor’s Say 


“asserted and enforced right” of the liquor 
interests to make shipments into prohibi- 
tion territory; if a state could not keep its 
citizens from drinking it might as well 
collect the taxes. On the other hand, the 
liquor men predict that many states now 
nominally dry will soon vote wet, because 
the men who voted them dry were not 
sincere, knowing they could get all they 
wanted to drink from outside sources. 
Make this impossible, say the liquor men, 
and the home selling of booze will be 
legalized forthwith. Weshall see. Though 
it is too early to prophesy, it is not too 
early to hope that the end of the saloon 
is in sight. Congress made the way, the 
Supreme Court has policed it. Now. it is 
within the power of any state to travel on 
it, to be what it wants to be—drunk or 
sober. Even the liquor men admit that. 


‘“Do a Good Turn Daily ”’ 


Boy Scouts OF AMERICA 
January 10, 1917 

Dear Editor:— 

We sincerely hope that this letter and the 
enclosure will receive your personal attention. 

The Boy Scout Movement celebrates its 
seventh anniversary on February 8th. Yester- 
day our records showed 196,702 boys in good 
standing as compared with 150,021 on the 
same day a year ago. Over 50,000 men are 
enlisted as volunteer workers in some capacity 
throughout the country. 
As an agency for practical training and 


Index to Guaranteed Advertisements 








developing good citizenship, the Boy Scout 
Movement is recognized by educational jp. 
stitutions as one of the strongest forces 
for civic preparedness that the country 
now has. 

The enclosed news bulletin tells of the most 
significant development since the organization 
of the Movement, and it is sincerely hoped 
that your magazine will make it the occasion 
of some statement with reference to the aims 
and scope of this movement for the develop. 
ment of the character of boys and for the mak- 
ing of good citizenship. 

We need’,men as volunteer leaders. We 
believe that publicity will help us to secure 
them. Will you make a contribution to the 
cause of boyhood in this way? 

Yours sincerely, 
James E. WEst, 
Chief Scout 
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The development mentioned in Mr, 
West’s letter is the inauguration of a De- 
partment of Education, with Mr. Lorne W., 
Barclay as its head. We have not space 
to tell what this means to Boy Scouts; in 
fact, we do not know what it means, for it 
opens up almost unlimited opportunities 
for service in behalf of boys on the part 
of men of education and culture. Scouting 
is the best thing we know of for boys; it 
will be better sti!l with its new department. 
Men who want to enlist in this new work 
may communicate with Mr. Barclay at 
the national headquarters, New York City. 

WIL1IAM FREDERICK BIGELOW, Editor. 
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A Minister’s Prayer 


A, Sheridan Watson Bell 


Paster Washington Square M.E.Church, New Yors. 


THOU God of truth and love, if I bear Thy commission, make me 
| Thy minister indeed. I open my nature wholly to Thee. Create 
in me a clean heart and renew a right spirit within me. Enable 
| me to know Thee, to appreciate the beauty of Thy character, the 
wisdom of Thy ways, the compassion of Thy purpose. Illumine 
my mind that I may think Thy thoughts after Thee. Make 
my heart the laboratory of Thy spirit. 

Help me to know men, to whom I would mediate what I have received 
from Thee. Make me more than a minister to them. Make me a friend, a 
comrade. Let me enter into and share all that makes their life. May no 
attitude or bearing, no manner of speech, no assumption of special func 
tion set me apart from them. May I plead no exemption from the com- 
mon human lot or evade any test of character or conduct that I suggest 
for them. 

Enable me to perceive the innate beauty of personality, and may my soul 
thrill with joy at the sight of a human face. 

Help me to respect the pains and sorrows of men and to honor their 
convictions and doubts. Give me sympathy not for, but with, them. 

Teach me how to help those who are confused and to explain them to 
themselves. Make me an artist of the soul, who shall discover to men 
the beauty and worth of which they are unaware. 

Help me to explain men to one another, to harmonize them, and to bring 
Thy spiritual mediation to bear upon the confusions of our time. 

When character seems too weakened to support my confidence in them, 
let me retreat to the sure ground of their nature—the capacity for good- 
ness which Thou hast implanted there. 

In the midst of change and emphasis upon the seen and the passing, 
give me a vision of the unseen and the eternal. In the presence of moral 
defeat and despair let me be the bearer of “the good news” that there is 
beauty for ashes and the garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness. 

May my whole life carry such an atmosphere of reality and hope that I 
shall seem in place whether sharing sacramental hours, watching with 
those who must see the lamp of life go out, or offering the consolation of the 
untroubled heart. Amen. 
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Wheat’s UP 


By Mary Synon 


4 uthor of *‘The Fleet Goes By,"’ “The Pounty-Jumper,”’ etc. 


Illustrated by George Brehm 


who stand in the shel- 
places, watching  fate’s 
from the fancied se- 

curity of distance and_ finding 
it strangely unreal and melodramatic, 
there comes sometimes a day when a tear- 
ing wind strips from their souls all petty 
pretense of indifference to the commonness 
of human suffering and sweeps them out on 
the plains of life where men live and love 
and die. Then, and only then, do their 
naked spirits show themselves for what 
they are. Like dead leaves, shriveled by 
the blast, some go flapping down stark 
roads of disaster, but others there are who 
fling back challenge to the hurricane of 
misfortune and who win from it the guer- 
don that Alice Marny, whom no one knew 
to be a heroine, bears. 

Before she began work in the Inter- 
ocean telegraph-offices across from the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Alice Marny 
found existence sunlight on the shallows. 
She lived at home in Edgewater with her 
father, mother, and three sisters. She had 
gone to school five days a week, to the 
matinée on Saturday, and to church on 
Sunday, after the fashion of thousands of 
girls in well-to-do, placid families of the 
city. She had finished a course in high 
school and in business college, because her 
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father believed that every woman, as well 
as every man, should be fitted to earn a 
living. She went to work neither from 
necessity nor from any feminist conviction, 
but because she liked the excitement of 
down-town Chicago, and because she liked, 
too, the clothes she could buy with the 
money she earned. In their vacation 
times she went around with the boys and 
girls of her home neighborhood to dances 
at the Bismarck Gardens and the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, and wore fraternity 
pins intermittently. She danced almost as 
well, and very nearly as often, as the best 
professionals. Being pretty and piquant, 
she seemed destined to drift into matri- 
mony before she would master the alphabet 
of trade. 

If any one had intimated to her that she 
had come on the stage to take her part in a 
four-act thriller, Alice Marny would have 
given her prophet the wise little smile she 
saved for use against the platitudes of her 
dancing partners, but the only directions 
she received from any one at all were the 
orders concerning the transcripts of tele- 
grams, for her job was the typing of those 
yellow slips that flash over the continent 
tidings of gain and of loss, of joy and of 
sorrow, of birth and death and marriage. 
Alice Marny was coming close to the heart 


“I wonder,” said Randall, “if - 
girl like you would ever 
chance on a fellow like me.” 
mean?”— Alice began 

you,” he interrupted, “and if 
you'll take the chance, I'll make 
youso happy you'll never be sorry” 


of life when she 

took her place at 

the machine near 

the window of the 

telegraph-office, 

but she looked out 

on Jackson Boule- 

vard, with its 

streams of motor-cars and its surging 
crowds of pedestrians, as if it were metely 
a motion picture conveniently staged for 
her delectation, and altogether missed the 
vital significance of the passing of the 
human argosy. 

Because she did her work well and pleas- 
antly she stayed in the office, gazing out 
every day upon those incidents of exalte- 
ment, of grief, of anxiety that make upthe 
day’s work of the main division of the tele- 
graph in one of the busiest cities of tke 
world. The tide of effort, of endeavor, 0 
struggle, swept by the shore where she 
stood, serene in her youthful detachment! 
from its turgid flood. Men and womel 
came and went, joyously or heart-brok- 
enly, while Alice Marny, like Atropos, ¢t! 
the threads of their lives without turning 
her head to look into their eyes. 

Sometimes, however, her gaze found ils 
way from the endless procession ol the 
boulevard to rest on the great gray pile 
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of the Board of Trade. Something of the 
massiveness of its organization seemed to 
her to be expressed in the solidity of its 
weatherbeaten stones, for Alice Marny had 
imagination in material elements and could 
visualize the forces that had built the 
memorial to man’s bartering instinct. 
Perhaps, too, her interest in the activities 
of the pit had been quickened by the in- 
terest which she refused to acknowledge 
even to herself, but which she nevertheless 
evinced in the comings and the goings of 
Randall Kane. 

She had been in the telegraph-office but 
a week when Randall Kane breezed across 
the street from the big building and came 
through the doorway with the velocity of 
a vigorous cyclone. Because he was 
young and good to look at and gifted with 
an air of audacious authority, Alice Marny 
looked at him twice. The first look 
caught his own stare at her. The second 
brought him to her desk. 

“Take a wire for me?” he asked, with 
the bestowal of a wide and contagious grin. 

She ran the yellow form in her machine 
and turned to him for dictation. He was 
watching the back of her head as if he had 
never before seen clustering curls on the 
nape of a white neck. 

“You're new here, aren’t you?” he 
began. 

She clicked the keys as if she were about 
to set down his words as part of the mes- 
sage. Then they both laughed. 

He directed his wire and rolled out to the 
man in New York to whom he was sending 
it the announcement that he had just 
cleared a thousand dollars on oats. As he 
didn’t know many girls whom he might 
impress with this triumph, he focused the 
impressiveness of the statement on the girl 
before him. She smiled when she handed 
him the slip for review. ‘It’s nice to have 
something pleasant to wire,” she told him. 





Mary Synon 


“Tsn’t it? Makes a fellow feel like a 
celebration.” He stared at her apprais- 
ingly, for Randall Kane knew more of the 
world than his twenty-four years should 
have let him know, than proved his power 
of discrimination. ‘‘I wish,” .he said, 
“that I had known you about ten years. 
Then I might ask you tocelebrate with me.” 

“Nine would do for an introduction,” 
she laughed. 

“But I want to whoop it up now. You 
see, I’ve been on the Board just six weeks. 
My father staked me to a membership, 
and this is the first killing I’ve made.”’ 

“You'll find a way.” 

“That’s a dare.”- He took the telegraph 
form from her and started toward the 
receiving window. Before he reached it 
he turned back. “I wonder,’ he asked 
Alice, “if you’d do something for me?” 
Before she could answer he hastened into 
explanation. “Once upon a time,” he 
said, “I was so dead broke that I borrowed 
from a barber to wire my father for money 
to keep me eating. I told myself that 
day that if I ever got together enough 
money to cross my palm, I’d stake the 
first fellow I met who needed it. Well, 
I’ve struck oil this time, and it’s up 
to me to make good on my promise. 
Haven’t you any chap around here 
who’s heating the wires to 
get money from home?” He 
laughed in recollection of his 
own plight, and looked 
around the office. ‘‘ You can’t 
sport them in the big towns 
the way you can in the little 
burgs,”’ he said, “but they 
come, just the same. Can’t 
you find me one?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” Alice 
said. ‘I'll ask the cashier.”’ 

A moment later she re- 
turned. ‘‘There’s a boy from 































Suddenly Baxter, blither, breezier than ever, filled the space between Alice and the window. 
“You've earned your candy,” he said. “Wheat touched the sky, and J. G. Baxter clears a million!” 
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Tennessee that comes in every day,” she 
told Randall. “The cashier says that he 
thinks he’s living on one meal a day, and 
using all his money on wires that no one 
answers. Heisn’t wiring home. He’s send- 
ing to boys who have worked with him.” 

“Poor devil!” He rolled a bill from his 
over-ostentatious wad. ‘‘ Will you see that 
he gets it?” 

She took the money from him with a 
tingling thrill at his kindliness. “I hope 
you'll make another thousand soon,” she 
said. 

He looked straight into her eyes with 
an intensity that brought the blood to 
her cheeks. ‘So do I,” he said, with an 
implication in his tone that seemed to 
include her in his reasons for the desire. 

When he had gone, she sat looking 
across at the old gray building with won- 
dering eyes that saw beyond its forbidding 
walls into the hopes and dreams of the men 
who played there every working day the 
big game that had the world for a checker- 
board. Some of them she knew already 
from her work, Baxter of the straight tips, 
big, blithe, middle-aged manipulator of the 
market, never insecure of his foothold, 
never wrong in the forecasts he wired his 
New York partner. Beside him Sinnott of 
the plunging gambles and Kennerly of the 
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woltish worries dwindled into pettiness for 
all their stakings. To Alice Marny they 
had been but figures in the routine of her 
employment, neither as interesting nor as 
amusing as the little messenger-boys of the 
service. In the light of Randall Kane’s 
coming, however, the Board of Trade 
operators became to the girl, if not human 
beings, at least factors ina plot. She began 
to watch them consideringly, speculating 
as she wrote at their dictation if they had 
started their successful careers with the 
buoyancy and the audacity that Randall 
Kane displayed to the world. Baxter was 
the only one of them who exhibited any 
trace of having enjoyed his youth, and the 
girl naturally chose the plunger of the 
meteoric triumphs as model for the 
younger man. For Alice Marny, touching 
the gilded wheel of fortune, was already 
beginning to glorify success. 


HE boy from Tennessee, gaunt and 

careworn, came into the office just 
before she left that evening. She executed 
Kane’s commission with a deftness that 
saved the boy from embarrassment and 
headed off all personal confidence from 
him. Even with admiration of the giver, 
she had no particular interest in the use 
of the gift, and she steered away from, con- 
versation with the receiver of the largess, 
although she remembered vividly, both 
when she told Kane the next day and for a 
long time afterward, the look of puzzled 
gratitude in the boy’s worried eyes. 

“What did the chap from Dixie do with 
the money?” Kane asked her. ‘Spend it 
all in one place, or beat it back to the 
cotton-fields?” 

“T don’t know,” she said. 
you doing with yours?” 

“Paying my debts,” he told her hon- 
estly. “‘When I finish the job, I’m going 
to start saving. Then, maybe, after a 
while, little Randall can buy a bungalow. 
Do girls like bungalows?” 

“Some do,” she parried, conscious of the 
possibility that he was making definite 
plans for a definite girl who might be his 
inspiration to endeavor. 

‘“T’ve an idea,” he said, smiling at her 
almost quizzically, ‘“‘that the sort of girl 
I like would like a bungalow.” 

“Why not ask her,” she queried, “‘ before 
you break ground?” 

“T shall,” he promised. 

If he delayed the building of the mate- 
rial residence, he lost no time in piling the 
bricks of his romantic house of life, for 
every afternoon he came to the telegraph- 
offices and took his place beside Alice’s 
desk. There, day after day, and hour after 
hour, he spun the web of his dreams. 
Sometimes, when he was blithe, Alice 
Marny laughed at him. At other times, 
when he was bold, she gave him heedless- 
ness. But there were yet other times when 
he fell into dark moods of discouragement 
from which the girl would drag him by 
sheer force of her serenity. He was given 
to gloom when things went against him. 
“T’ve staked so much,” he told her. ‘‘ My 
father scrimped to he!p me with my mem- 
bership, and I’ve just been teetering on the 
edge. If I lose now, it’s all up with 
Randall.” 

“But you can start again.” 

“T’ve been starting again since I was 
sixteen. This is the last start. I must win 
this time.” 

His very nearness to the edge may have 
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given him his swift perception of the 
dramatic vividness of the men and women 
that came to the telegraph-offices. It was 
he who discovered the Russian stoker 
paying seven dollars to cable three to his 
soldier brother wounded in the Carpa- 
thians. He found, too, the woman who 
was seeking the son-in-law whom she hated 
for the daughter whom she loved. He lit- 
erally fell upon Strawberry Red, the lariat- 
thrower who had departed from a good job 
in an attack of artistic temperament and 
who sought another in picturesque and 
unexpurgated vernacular. He picked out 
Kiley, the professional strike-breaker, for 
his amusement while he waited for Alice to 
end her day’s work. Kiley’s methods of 
friendship were as lacking in subtlety as 
his wires. ‘‘He wants us to go to dinner 
with him,” Kane told Alice. ‘‘He thinks 
we're engaged,”’ he added, with a glance as 
appealing as his words were bold. 

“You can tell him we’re not,” she said 
sharply. 

“Won’t you come? Or don’t you know 
me nine years yet? I’ve known you a 
lifetime.” 

In the eternal way of womankind she 
compromised the issue. ‘‘I’ll go,”’ she said, 
“if you don’t bring Kiley.” 

The play without Hamlet was one of 
those little romantic comedies that may 
be staged only in one of the world’s great 
cities. Alice Marny, garbed in a new win- 
ter outfit, fur-garnished and topped by the 
violets that Randall Kane had sent her, 
stepped out with him into an October twi- 
light that was decking the town in purple 
splendor. The boulevard, restless with 
eager throngs and blazing already beneath 
luminous globes of mauve brilliance, swept 
the two of them into its tide and thrilled 
them with the indefinable excitement of 
the urban night. The high anticipation 
of it, the whirl, the undercurrent of human 
desires, drew closer the boy and the girl as 
they strode along the highway of waxing 
wealth. In the beauty of the hour they 
came into a spiritual intimacy that their 
weeks of acquaintanceship had not brought 
them. Before they had turned into Mich- 
igan Avenue their eyes were shining with a 
joy that was of each other and for each 
other. 


HEY dired in a restaurant set high 

above the street, an aerie from which 
they might look down upon the darkening 
lake and the gleaming harbor lights. From 
their height they could look toward the 
belching flames of the steel mills, porten- 
tously gory against the sky. The roar of 
the city came to them muffled. An or- 
chestra, set behind a screen of palms, 
played softly. After a little while the Octo- 
ber moon rose red from the eastern waters, 
casting a magic spell over the rippled 
waves and upon the hearts of the two 
watchers on the height. To the throb of 
the music and the rising of the moon, 
Randall Kane leaned nearer Ao Alice. 
“T wonder,” he said, and theré sounded in 
his voice a queer little tremulous huskiness, 
“T wonder if a girl like you would ever 
ever take a chance on a fellow like me?” 

A nerve in the girl’s throat tingled into 
throbbing as she said, ‘‘ You mean—?” and 
stared at him with wistful eves. 

“T love you,” he said. ‘*There’s never 
been any one else, and there’s never going 
to be. And if you'll take the chance”’—all 
the youth of him and the pride of him 


flung out the challenge to life—-‘I'll make 
you so happy that you'll never be sorry 
dear.” ¥ 

For an instant, almost imperceptible, 
she hesitated, held back by the immemorial] 
desire of woman to be wooed down long 
avenues of pursuit. Then something in the 
boy’s need of her, something of the seeking 
love that shone in his pleading eyes, broke 
down the barrier she had been striving to 
erect. She bent down, taking the violets 
he had given her from her belt, then gave 
them to him across the table. ‘I love you, 
Ran,” she said, so softly that he felt rather 
than heard her voice, “and I shall trust 
you to the day I die.” He took her hands 
with a reverence almost strange to him, 
and, because they were both of them 
young and strangely, solemniy happy, 
they gazed at each other with eyes misty 
with inexplicable tears. i 


FTERWARD, as they walked north- 
ward over the dark bridge and into the 
hard brightness of the Drive, they made their 
plans for the years that would be all too 
short to hold their happiness. ‘With my 
very next strike,” he promised her, “I'll 
buy the bungalow. Will you be ready?” 
She said that she didn’t know, but he 
knew that she did, and she knew that he 
knew it. They walked all the way out to 
Edgewater in a trance of joy that they 
could not bear to divulge to eyes other 
than their own. They said good night in 
the shadow of the porch of Alice Marny’s 
home, and Randall Kane kissed the girl 
with the reverence that a man who knows 
the quicksands of life offers to the girl 
whom he seeks for his wife. 

Through the days that followed Alice 
Marny hugged her happiness in jealous fear 
lest its publication might imperil the 
fineness of its quality. She postponed 
Randall's introduction to her family be- 
cause of her young dread of the teasings she 
knew she must endure from her sisters. 
She even hid the blazing solitaire that he 
insisted on giving her despite her protests. 
“When you make your strike,” she as 
sured him, “we'll tell the whole world. 
But now, while we're waiting, we'll keep 
our joy all our own.” 

It was a time of high stakes and splendid 
reward on the Board of Trade, and even 
the younger men were getting their share 
in the prosperity that was piling fortunes 
for Baxter, and Kennerly, and Sinnott. 
Alice Marny, writing wires for the winners, 
figured the winnings into the hundreds ot 
thousands every week and felt assured that 
Randall must soon come into triumph. 
The atmosphere of excitement contingent 
upon speculations flung an aura around the 
neighborhood until the afternoon sunshine 
seemed to gild the world with promise 0 
wealth, and the girl in the telegraph- 
offices, staring out upon the amber glow ol 
the western-facing windows, began to build 
air-castles, one story high and set in 4 
rose-garden. 2 

“Is every one in the world making 
money?” she asked Baxter one day alter 
he had wired the news of a decisive nnal- 
cial victory. 

“No,” said Baxter easily. 
always a dozen to lose for one to win, but 
J. G. always pokes his nose under the wire. 

“Tsn’t it all a big gamble?” she asked 
Randall. 

“ Everything’s 


“ There’s 


he said 


a gamble,” 
shortly. “All you (Continued on page 89) 
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4 | // // i yg, EB night that no one can describe. 
hh Le / j y Ashurst pressed his face against 
/ } é a spray, and before his eyes 
Of Megan started up, with the tiny 
spaniel pup against her breast. 

He jerked his head away and 

egan pacing up and down 
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“Well, then, Stella can kiss her hand,” Sabina giggled, “and you can put 


itagainst your nose.” 


To Ashurst’s amazement she did kiss her hand and 


stretch it out. Solemnly he laid it to his cheek, and the little girls clapped 


The Apple-Tree 


ESCENDING from the 

train at Torquay sta- 

tion, Ashurst wandered 

uncertainly along the 
front, for he did not know this 
particular queen of English water- 
ing-places. Having little sense of 
what he had on, he was quite un- 
conscious of being remarkable 
among its inhabitants, and strode 
along in his rough Norfolk jacket, 
dusty boots, and battered hat, 
without observing that people 
gazed at him rather blankly. He 
was seeking a branch of his Lon- 
don bank, and having found one, 
found also the first obstacle to his 
mood. Did he know any one in 
Torquay? No. In that case, if 
he would wire to his bank in Lon- 
don, they would be happy to oblige 
him on receipt of the reply. That 


forced to stop at a farmhouse overnight. 


By John Galsworthy 


Author of ‘Justice,’ ‘The Patricians,"’ “* Beyond,” etc. 


Illustrate] by James Montgomery Flagg 


YY NOPSIS:—On his silver-wedding day Frank Ashurst is 
dissatisfied with life; he longs for—he knows not what. He 
and his wife have motored along the moor toward Torquay, where 
they first met. They have stopped for lunch; she has wandered 
away to sketch, he lies musing. In his troubled state of mind this 
is what he remembers: The May after their graduation he and 
Robert Garton went on a tramp. Ilis knee going bad, they were 
The lameness did not 
improve immediately, and Garton returned to London alone. 
The farmwife, Mrs. Narracombe, and her niece, Megan David, 
gave Ashurst the best of care, and he was thoroughly content to stay 
on amid the pleasant surroundings longer than was really neces 
sary. Megan’s fresh-blown loveliness he whole-heartedly admired; 
her constant thoughtfulness and self-sacrifice for others fired his best 
nature. To his amazement, for she was far beneath him socially, 
he found himself falling in love with her. Almost without knowing 
why he-did it, he met her one night under a big apple-tree, kissed 
her tenderly, and declared his love. He found that she had loved 
him at first sight, but she protested that he was ‘‘too good for her.” 
Finally, however, he persuaded her to run away with him to 
London, and the next day he started alone for Torquay to get 
money for the elopement and some suitable clothes for Megan. 


“Quite!” The clerk turned away. 

While she was gone, he stood 
disconsolately eying the models 
in the window, and suddenly it 
seemed to him incredible that 
Megan—his Megan—could ever 
be dressed save in the rough 
tweed skirt, coarse blouse, and 
tam-o’-shanter cap he was wont 
to see her in. 

The young woman had come 
back with several dresses in her 
arms, and Ashurst eyed her lay 
ing them against her own modish 
figure. There was one whose color 
he liked, a dove-gray, but to im- 
agine Megan clothed in it was be- 
yond him. The young woman 
went away and brought some 
more. But on Ashurst there had 
now come a feeling of paralysis. 
How choose? She would want a 


suspicious breath from the matter-of-fact 
world somewhat tarnished the brightness 
of his visions. But he sent the telegram. 

Nearly opposite the post-office he saw a 
shop full of ladies’ garments, and examined 
the window with strange sensations. To 
have to undertake the clothing of his rustic 
love was moré thr..a ittle disturbing. He 
Went in. A young woman came forward; 
she had blue eyes and a faintly puzzled 
lorehead. _Ashurst stared at her in silence. 

es, sir? 


“T want a dress for a young lady.” 

The young woman smiled. Ashurst 
frowned—the peculiarity of his request 
struck him with sudden force. 

The young woman added hastily, ‘‘ What 
style would you like—something modish?”’ 

“No, simple.” 

“What figure would the young lady be?” 

“T don’t know; about two inches shorter 
than you, I should say.” 

“Could you give me her waist measure?” 

Megan’s waist! ‘Oh, anything usual!” 


hat, too, and shoes, and gloves; and sup- 
pose when he had got them all, they 
commonized her, as Sunday clothes always 
commonized village folk! Why should 
she not travel as she was? Ah! but 
conspicuousness would matter; this was a 
serious elopement. And, staring at the 
young woman, he thought, “I wonder if 
she guesses, and thinks me a_black- 
guard?”’ 

“Do you mind putting aside that gray 
one for me?” he said desperately at last. 
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“TI can’t decide now; I'll come in again 
this afternoon.’ 
The young woman sighed. ‘Oh, cer- 


tainly. It’s a very tasteful costume. I 


don’t think you'll get anything that will 
suit your purpose better.” 
“T expect not,’’ Ashurst murmured and 


went out. 

Freed again from the suspicious matter- 
of-factness of the world, he took a long 
breath and went back to visions. In fancy 
he saw the trustful pretty creature who 
was going to join her life to his; saw him- 
self and her stealing forth at night, walking 
over the moor under the moon, he with his 
arm around her, and carrying her new 
garments, till, in some far-off wood, when 
dawn was coming, she would slip off her 
old things and put on these, and an early 
train at a distant station would bear them 
away on their honeymoon journey, till 
London swallowed’ them up, and the 
dreams of love came true. 

A hand smote him on the shoulder. 
“Frank Ashurst! Haven’t seen you since 
Rugby, old chap!” 

Ashurst’s frown dissolved; the face 
close to his own was blue-eyed, suffused 
with sun—one of those faces. where sun 
from within and without joins in a sort of 
luster. And he answered, “ Phil Halliday, 
by Jove!” 

‘What are you doing here?” 

“Oh, nothing. Just looking round and 
getting some money. I’m staying on the 
moor.” 

‘Are you lunching anywhere? Come 
and lunch with us; I’m here with my 
young sisters. They’ve had measles.” 

Hooked in by that friendly arm, Ashurst 
went along, up a hill, down a hill, away out 
of the town, while the voice of Halliday, 
redolent of optimism as his face was of 
sun, explained how “in this moldy place 
the only decent things are the bathing and 
boating,” and so on, till presently they 
came to a crescent of houses a little above 
and back from the sea, and went into the 


center one—a hotel. 
20 


“Look at Phil! Is he all right?) Oh, look!” cried 


Stella. 
right. 


Ashurst saw at once that Phil was not all 
He was splashing and struggling, out of 


his depth, perhaps a hundred yards away; and 
suddenly he gave a cry and threw up his arms 


‘‘Come up to my room and have a wash. 
Lunch’ll be ready in a jiffy.” 

Ashurst contemplated his visage in a 
looking-glass. After his farmhouse bed- 
room, the comb-and-one-spare-shirt régime 
of the last fortnight, this room littered with 
clothes and brushes was a sort of Capua; 
and he thought, ‘‘Queer—one doesn’t 
realize!”’ but what, he did not quite know. 

When he followed Halliday into the 
sitting-room for lunch, three faces, very 
fair and blue-eyed, were turned suddenly 
at the words, “‘This is Frank Ashurst— 
my young sisters.” 

Two were indeed young, about eleven 
and ten. The third was perhaps seven- 
teen; tall and fair-haired, too, with pink- 
and-white cheeks just touched by the sun, 
and eyebrows, rather darker than the hair, 
running a little upward from her nose to 
their outer points. The voices of all 
three were like Halliday’s, high and cheer- 
ful; they stood up straight, shook hands 
with a quick movement, looked at Ashurst 
critically, away again at once, and began 
to talk of what they were going to do in the 
afternoon. Aregular Dianaand attendant 
nymphs! After the farm, this crisp, 
slangy, eager talk, this cool, clean, offhand 
refinement, was queer at first; and then 
so natural that what he had come from 
became suddenly remote. The names of 
the two little ones seemed to be Sabina 
and Freda; of the eldest, Stella. 

Presently the one called Sabina turned 
to him and said, ‘I say, will you come 
shrimping with us?—it’s awful fun!” 

Surprised by this unexpected friendli- 
ness, Ashurst murmured, ‘“‘I’m afraid I’ve 
got to get back this afternoon.” 

“ORT” 

“Can’t you put it off?” 

Ashurst turned to the new speaker— 
Stella—shook his head, and smiled. She 
was very pretty! Sabina said regretfully, 
“You might!” then the talk switched off 
to caves and swimming. 

“Can you swim far?” 

*‘ About two miles,”’ said Ashurst. 


“Oh!” “Tsay!” “How jolly!” The 
three pairs of blue eyes, fixed on him, made 
him conscious of his new importance. The 
sensation was agreeable. 

Halliday said: “I say, you must stop 
and have a bathe. You'd better stay the 
night.” 

‘Yes, dol” 

But again Ashurst smiled and shook his 
head. Then suddenly he found him- 
self being catechized about his physical 
achievements. He had rowed—it seemed 

in his college boat, played on his college 
football team; won his college mile; and 
he rose from table a sort of hero. The 
two little girls insisted that he must see 
“their” cave, and they set forth chattering 
like magpies, Ashurst between them, Stella 
and her brother a little behind. In the 
cave, damp and darkish like any other 
cave, the great feature was a pool witha 
possibility of creatures that might be caught 
and put into bottles. Sabina and Freda. 
who wore no stockings on their shapely 
brown legs, exhorted Ashurst to join them 
in the middle of it, and help sieve the 
water. He too was soon bootless ané 
sockless. 

Time goes fast for one who has a sens 
of beauty, when there are pretty children 
in a pool and a young Diana on the edg 
to receive with wonder anything you cal 
catch! Ashurst never had much sense 0 
time. It was a shock when, pulling out his 
watch, he saw it was well past three. ™ 
cashing his check today—the bank woul 
be closed before he could get there! 

Watching his expression, the little git 
cried out at once: ‘Hooray! Now you! 
have to stay!” 

Ashurst did not answer. ¢ 
again Megan's face, when at breaktas 
time he had whispered: “I’m going ! 
Torquay, darling, to get everything; I shal 
be back this evening. If it’s fine, we @ 
go tonight; so be ready—’’ He we 
seeing again how she quivered and hunt 
on his words. What would she thin 
Then he pulled himself together, conscio® 
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suddenly of the calm scrutiny of this other 
young girl so tall and fair and Diana-like 
at the edge of the pool, of her wondering 
blue eyes under those brows that slanted 
up alittle. If they knew what was in his 
mind—if they knew that this very night 
he had meant—! Well! there would be a 
little sound of disgust, and he would be 
alone in the cave. And with a curious 
mixture of anger, chagrin, and shame -he 
put his watch back into his pocket, and 
said abruptly, 

“Ves; I’m dished for today.” 

“Hooray! Now you can bathe‘with us.” 

It was impossible not to succumb a 
little to the contentment of these pretty 
children, to the smile on Stella’s lips, to 
Halliday’s: “Ripping, old chap! I can 
lend you things for the night!”” But again 
a spasm of longing and remorse throbbed 
through Ashurst, and he said moodily, 
“T must send a wire!” 

The attractions of the pool palling, they 
went back to the hotel. Ashurst sent his 
wire, addressing it to Mrs. Narracombe, 
“Sorry. Detained for the night. Back 
tomorrow.” Surely Megan would under- 
stand that he had too much to do; and 
his heart grew lighter. It was a lovely 
afternoon, warm, the sea calm and blue, 
and swimming his great passion; the 
favor of these pretty children flattered 
him, the pleasure of looking at them, at 
Stella, at Halliday’s sunny face; the 
slight unreality, yet extreme naturalness 
of it all—as of a last peep at normality 
before he took this plunge with Megan! 

He got his borrowed bathing-suit and 
they all set forth. Halliday and he un- 
dressed behind one rock, the three girls 
behind another. He was first into the 
sea, and at once swam out with the bravado 
of justifying his self-given reputation. 
When he turned, he could see Halliday 
swimming along shore, and the girls flop- 
ping and dipping, and riding the little 
waves, in the way he was accustomed to 
despise but now thought pretty and sensi- 
ble, since it gave him the distinction of 
being the only deep-water fish. But 
drawing near, he wondered if they would 
like him, a stranger, to come into their 
splashing group; he felt shy, approaching 
that slim nymph. But Sabina summoned 
him to teach her to float, and between 
them the little girls kept him so busy that 
he had no time even to notice whether 
Stella was accustomed to his presence; 
till suddenly he heard a startled sound 
trom her. She was standing submerged to 
the hips, leaning a little forward, her slim 
white arms stretched out and pointing, 
her Wet face puckered by the sun and an 
expression of fear. 

“Look at Phil! 
look!” 

Ashurst saw at once that Phil was not 
all right. He was splashing and strug- 
gling, out of his depth, perhaps a hundred 
yards away; and suddenly he gave a cry, 
threw up his arms, and went down. 
Ashurst saw the girl launch herself toward 
him, and crying out: ‘Go back, Stella! 
Go back!” he dashed out. He had never 
swum so fast, and reached Halliday just 
as he was coming up a second time. It 
Was a case of cramp; but to get him in 
Was not difficult, for he did not struggle. 
The girl, who had stopped where Ashurst 
told her to, helped as soon as he was in 
depth, and once on the beach they sat 
down, one on each side of him, to rub his 


Is he all right? Oh, 
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limbs, while the little ones 
stood by with scared faces. 

Halliday was soon smiling. 
It was, he said, rotten of him, 
absolutely rotten! If Frank would give 
him an arm, he could get to his clothes all 
right now. Ashurst gave him the arm, and 
as he did so caught sight of Stella’s face, 
wet and flushed and tearful, all broken up 
out of its calm; and he thought: “‘I called 
her Stella! Wonder if she minded!” 

While they were dressing, Halliday said 
quietly, ““You saved my life, old chap!” 

“Rot!” Ashurst answered gruffly. 

Clothed, but not quite in their right 
minds, they went up all together to the 
hotel and sat down to tea, except Halliday, 
who was lying down in his room. 

After some slices of bread and jam, 
Sabina said, ‘“‘I say, you are a brick!” 

“Rather!” 

Ashurst saw Stella looking down; he 
got up in confusion and went to the win- 
dow. From there he heard Sabina mutter: 
“T say, let’s swear blood-bond. Where’s 
your knife, Freda?” and out of the corner 
of his eye could see each of them solemnly 
prick herself, squeeze out a drop of blood, 
and dabble it on a bit of paper. He turned 
and made for the door. 

“Don’t be a stoat! Come back!” His 
arms were seized; imprisoned between the 
little girls he was brought back to the 
table. On it lay a piece of paper with an 
effigy drawn in blood, and the three names 
Stella Halliday, Sabina Halliday, Freda 
Halliday, also in blood, running toward it 
like the rays of a star. 

Sabina said: ‘“‘That’s you. 
have to kiss you, you know.” 

And Freda echoed: “Oh! blow—Yes!” 

Before Ashurst could escape, some wet- 
tish hair dangled against his face, some- 
thing like a bite descended on his nose, he 
felt his left arm pinched and teeth softly 
searching his cheek. Then he was re- 
leased, and Freda said, ‘‘ Now, Stella.” 

Ashurst, red and rigid, looked across the 
table at a red and rigid Stella. Sabina 
giggled; Freda cried, ‘* Buck up—it spoils 
everything!”’ 

A queer ashamed eagerness shot through 
Ashurst, then he said quietly, “Shut up, 
you little demons!” 

Again Sabina giggled. 


We shall 


“Well, then, she 
can kiss her hand, and you can put it 


against your nose. It is on one side!”’ 
To his amazement the girl did kiss her 
hand and stretch it out. Solemnly he took 
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that cool slim hand, and laid it to his cheek. 
The two little girls broke into clapping, 
and Freda said: 

‘Now, then, we shall have to save your 
life at any time; that’s settled. Can I have 
another cup, Stella—not so beastly weak!” 

Tea was resumed, and Ashurst, folding 
up the paper, put it in his pocket. The 
talk turned on the advantages of measles, 
tangerine oranges, honey in a spoon, no 
lessons, and so forth. Ashurst listened, 
silent, exchanging friendly looks with 
Stella, whose face was again of its normal 
sun-touched pink and white. It was 
soothing to be so taken to the heart of this 
jolly family; fascinating to watch their 
faces. And after tea, while the two little 
girls pressed seaweed, he talked to Stella 
in the window-seat, and looked at her 
water-color sketches. The whole thing 
was like a pleasurable dream—time and 
incident hung up, importance and reality 
suspended. Tomorrow he would go back 
to Megan, with nothing of all this left, 
save the paper with the blood of these 
three children in his pocket. Children! 
Stella was not quite that—as old as Megan! 
Her talk, quick, rather hard and shy, yet 
friendly, seemed to flourish on his silences; 
and about her there was something cool and 
virginal—a maiden in a bower. 

At dinner, to which Halliday, who had 
swallowed too much sea-water, did not 
come, Sabina said, ‘I’m going to call you 
Frank.” 

Freda echoed, ‘‘ Frank, Frank, Franky.” 

Ashurst grinned and bowed. 

“Every time Stella calls you Mr. 
Ashurst, she’s got to pay a forfeit. It’s 
ridiculous.” 

Ashurst looked at Stella, who grew 
slowly red. Sabina giggled; Freda cried: 

“She’s ‘smoking’—‘smoking!’ Yah!” 

Ashurst reached out to right and leit, 
and grasped some fair hair in each hand. 
“Look here!” he said, “you two! Leave 
Stella alone, or I'll tie you together!”’ 

Freda gurgled: ‘Ouch! You are a 
beast!”’ (Continued on page 1-44) 




















Childhood is just one game of “let’s pretend” after another, for the instinct to imitate, to 


lay it’s so, is a powerful juvenile tendency. 
play Pp J y 


Strange isn’t it, t 


hat it hasn’t long since 


been seized upon by educators as an admirable instrument in mind- and character-training? 


HENEVER I watch a group 
of children at play and see 
how universally all! children 
constantly pretend to be some 

one else, I marvel that this life of ‘‘make 
believe” has been so little studied and so 
meagerly applied in the development of the 
child. Your little daughter asks to be 
allowed to put up her hair and put down 
her skirt so that she may play the réle of 
mother in her game of keeping house. 
Your little son asks for an Indian costume, 
for he wants to play big chief of his tribe, 
setting out to vanquish the helpless white 
settlers. You give the little girl permission 
to put up her hair and you get the costume 
for the little boy and then you dismiss the 
whole matter from your mind, for it is only 
child’s play. 

Have you ever seriously considered that 
in the child’s world “play is all in all” and 
‘‘making believe is the gist of his whole 
life’? All children’s plays are miniature 
attempts at reproducing social occupations, 
and in all the plays that he himself imi- 
tates the child does everything in char- 
acter. Robert Louis Stevenson, in his 
“Essay on Child’s Play,” says, ‘‘The 
child can not so much as take a walk 
except in character.’’ But this does not 
prove, as sO many parents and teachers 
seem to think, that the child possesses a 
sort of dual nature, one nature adapted 
to work, another adapted to play, a kind 
of Jekyll and Hyde make up. On the 
contrary, this universal gift of children to 
characterize shows that the tendencies 


from which play develops are 
not peculiar to play, but these 
tendencies originate serious ac- 
tivities. It takes pretty much 
the same series of manipula- 
tions to make an apple pie as 
it does to make a sand pie, and 
the beginnings of all the social 
occupations as well as_ the 
primary understanding of all 
the humanities of life may be 
best initiated in the child through wise 
cooperation with his desire to characterize. 

Now when you interrupt in this child’s 
business of life and say, “This is only 
child’s play, it is time to get to serious 
work,” you miss the greatest opportunity 
that will ever come your way to develop 
the character of your child, for what you 
call the serious work of life is not a particle 
more serious for you than is the very 
serious work of play for your child. By a 
sudden dynamic blast you hurl the child 
out of his world of play into your world of 
work. 

The thing that has served more than 
any other to bring about some popular 
understanding of the fallacy regarding this 
view has been the Children’s Courts. Here 
it was seen that many children’s crimes 
were enacted in character. The child who 
stole was a pirate king in his own eyes, 
and the leader of the gang who really went 
so far as to shoot off a real pistol was a 
hero recognized by his followers. We do 
not bother about the pirate king or the 
gang leader hero, so long as their opera- 


Making 


By Alice Minnie Herts Heniger 


tions are limited to what we call “only 
child’s play,” but we promptly demand 
their punishment if their untrained imagi- 
nations become so well developed that the 
‘“‘make believe” pirate actually steals and 
the “pretend” hero really shoots, and so 
both break the rules of our adult social 
code. Here is where we protest and 
demand the punishment of the offenders. 
These little people must positively not 
ring down their final curtain on a realistic 
drama. 7 

This is all perfectly true and perfectly 
trite and you may quote highest authority 
for your ruling, “thou shalt not kill, 
“thou shalt not take anything which is 
thy neighbor’s.”” The child has probaly 
learned all this in his Sunday-school, but 
he is at a loss to see what it all has to do 
with the “pirate king,” and although the 
child constantly gives you the opportunity 
to connect for him axioms and acts by 
entering with him into his world of play, 
you fail to accept the invitation. 

As a matter of fact, this failure on the 
part of the adult to accept the child’s 
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The “little women” that put on their mothers’ clothes and gracious, grown-up airs are but 
evincing again the childish instinct to make believe. In this universal tendency, it is thought, 
lies a potent, but long overlooked, means of intellectual training and character-building 


enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.”’ The greatest teacher 
that ever lived said that, and 


pathy, the keenest imagination. 
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He was the greatest teacher 
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suggestion to enter his world of play is 
sadly comprehensible, for when he left 
this world many years ago and came into 
his own work-a-day world, he entered 
through a portal which bore some such 
Inscription as this, ‘Let all who enter here 
leave their imaginations behind.” Of 
course if he was going to be an artist or an 
author he was permitted to carry his 
Imagination along with him into this world 
of work, because in these professions 
Imagination is an asset, but if he was just 
an ordinary young person, the training of 
his imagination was regarded as superflu- 
ous, and it is very hard for him to throw 
himself back into a world from which he 
has so long been separated, since the only 
faculty that could help him to reenter the 
child’s world, and so to sympathize with 
the child’s point of view, has been left to 
chance, untrained, uncultivated. 

If we all had trained imaginations, we 
would not need associations for child 
Study, for the trained imagination would 
show us that, “except ye be converted and 

come as little children, ye shall not 


Christ presented all His great 
lessons in the form of parables 
because He knew that He could 
never reach the heart and soul 
of the people through preaching cold, bald 
facts. He realized the power of the 
dramatic instinct, and as a teacher He 
made the highest use of this natural 
instinct that the world has ever known. 
My many years of experience in dealing 
with the actual operations of the dramatic 
or creative instinct of childhood have 
made me more and more skeptical concern- 
ing the increasing: number of theories 
constantly advanced in genetic psychology. 
I believe that the best way to learn how 
children may grow through play is, not 
alone to watch children at play, but to 
learn how to play with children. There 
are always adult or grown-up parts in 
children’s play, whether the plays be 
finished literary products or spontaneously 
developed home or classroom plays, and 
there is no other way in which parent or 
teacher can so surely enter into the heart 
and soul of the child as by taking an actual 
part in the child’s dramatic play. <A 
mother who will learn how to become as 
a little child will soon see that the sugges- 
tion of an ideal reaches the heart and 


mind of her child directly and surely 
through the vicarious character because 
she will see that characters in plays are, 
for children, living personages. Good 
characters in plays are the most effective 
models for children and bad characters 
the most certain bugaboos. 

I am constantly receiving letters and 
visits from parents and teachers who in 
their homes and in their schools have begun 
to play along with their children and by so 
doing have begun to see what a weapon of 
mighty power is this dramatic or make- 
believe instinct if it is properly and 
intelligently used. These parents and 
teachers ask, ‘“‘How shall the teacher be 
trained to handle this powerful weapon 
skilfully, adroitly, conscientiously?” 

Fourteen years of experience in the 
Children’s Educational Theatre, producing 
plays with every type of child and adoles- 
cent, the exceptionally bright child, the 
retarded or backward child, the shy, 
bashful, retiring child, the clever, gifted, 
highly imaginative child, all this practical 
experience reenforces me in the certain 
belief that any teacher or parent who 
attempts to reproduce the exact procedure 
of another begins by committing a funda- 
mental error, and any director who assures 
a teacher that his or her exact method is 
the only possible one for educational ends 
commits a still more flagrant error and 
immediately proclaims himself or herself no 
guide whatever toward helping others to 
induce characterization in children. This 
statement has the (Continued on page 120) 
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HERE was no question that the 
Hispania was going down. Hep- 

burn had been one of the first 

of her passengers to take in the 

fact and to obey the sharp-voiced orders 
of her officers. His life-preserver was 
strapped around him—and strapped prop- 
erly; judging by the appearance of many 
of his fellow passengers, this simple 
achievement was unique. Their life-belts 
were on at every possible angle; some were 
tied, some untied. Others were upside 
down. Hepburn noticed this and wondered 
dully why he noticed it. There were so 
many more important things to observe. 
The women and children were being 
lowered into the small boats, and already 
one of the latter had upset. The pande- 
monium around him was growing wilder. 
It was all recognizable, all exactly the sort 
of thing he had heard and read of a hundred 
times. He was so familiar with it that he 
had a queer sense of having gone through it 
before; yet the only sensation of which he 
was conscious was a sort of s'unned 
incredulity. The thing simply could not 
be happening. It con/dn’t be—but it was. 
He was going to die. They were all going 
to die—he and this pack of men who were 
now fighting like beasts over the last life- 
boat. But at least he need not die with 
them. Possibly he need not die at all. 
Certainly he could cross over to the other 
side of the boat and take his chance by 


himself. He was a good swimmer. One 
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of the surviving small boats 
might pick him.up. His 
brain worked clearly; coolly 
he made his plans, yet all 
the time he was thinking and 
planning so calmly he was 
convinced of the utter im- 
possibility of the thing that was happening. 

The fog had cleared away, and the wind 
was rising. Dark clouds scudded over- 
head, with here and there a sea-gull in view, 
seemingly in pursuit of them. On the 
sullen, oily waves a few small boats rose 
and fell. Here and there in the water—but 
after one glance Hepburn did not look at 
the things in the water. There was no 
sense in making this nightmare worse 
than it was. He needed his nerve, and 
knew he had it and would keep it if he 
did not look too closely at what was 
happening in the water. 

The last boat lowered had upset. That 
made two that had upset. The men in 
the water were swimming to the boats 
that remained afloat, and the officer in 
one overloaded boat was pushing a 
swimmer away with an oar. The decent 
men still on the Hispania’s deck were 
acting much as Hepburn felt—stunned, 
stupefied, incredulous. A few were already 
leaping overboard; the others seemed wait- 
ing for the steamer to settle. Hepburn 
unlaced and removed his shoes and climbed 
to the opposite side of the deck, a feat 
made difficult by the fact that the steamer 
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“You know, you’re wonderful.” 
said Hepburn. “I haven’t had time 
to tell you how I admire your pluck.” 
“But you,” she began, “think ot 
what you—” she could not finish, 
“Me? Why, I’m just a plain chump,” 
was Hepburn’s hasty declaration 


was already listing badly. He wanted to 
be alone—if necessary to die alone— 
and the feeling was so strong that when 
a girl rushed out of a deck stateroom 
and caught his arm as he passed, his 
first emotion was one of quick, irrational 
annoyance. Under its impulse he spoke 
sharply. 

“What are you doing here?” he de- 
manded. “Why aren’t you in one of the 
boats?” 

His manner was so peremptory that she 
responded to it with a flash of her own 
spirit. “I was asleep,” she said curtly. 
“T’ve had to dress. It took some time. 

“It did,” muttered Hepburn grimly. 
“Every woman but you is off the ship. 

‘“T know,” she gasped, ‘‘and some 0 
them are drowned.” 

The retort was so unconsciously pt 
that Hepburn felt the ghastly humor 01 I 
but before it touched more than the edge 
of his consciousness another discovery bit 
him hard. 

“Why, good Lord!” he cried, “yo 
haven’t even got a life-preserver on!” 

“No,” she said dully, then turned an¢ 
stared into the empty stateroom behind 
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her. ‘‘It’s there,” she ended. “I couldn’t 
fasten it.” 

Hepburn leaped into the room, seized 
the cork jacket, and without a word 
adjusted it to her and fastened it securely. 
He worked rapidly, expecting each moment 
to feel the reel and submersion of the ship, 
and the girl lent herself tohis efforts as 
submissively as a child yields itself to the 
hands of its nurse. He noticed with 
approval that her clothing was what he 
called sensible—light and warm. She 
had on a white wool blazer, a short blue 
serge skirt, and white canvas shoes. When 
the cork jacket was adjusted, he grasped 
her arm and dragged her out on deck. 
They were none too soon. 

“Quick,” he said, ‘‘we’ve got to jump. 
Climb over this rail, and when I say now, 
leap out as far as you can.” 

For an instant only she hung back. 
“T—] can’t,”’ she stammered. 

“Vou’ve got to,” declared Hepburn 
sternly. 

He had no elevating sentiments in the 
matter. His feeling of annoyance had 
passed, and he took the girl’s presence as 
unanalytically as he had taken the rest 
of the unbelievable experience. She was a 
nuisance, but she was there, and hence 
to be reckoned with. It no more occurred 
to him to leave her than it occurred to 
him to die for her if he had to. He did 
not reason about her at all. 

‘Come on,’”’ he commanded. 

He lifted her over the rail and, still 
holding her hand, climbed after her. 

“Ready,” he said, ‘‘don’t be a dead 
weight. Now!” 

He sprang, and to his relief felt the 
impetus with which she sprang with him. 
The next instant a shivering green wall rose 
before him, crashed upon him, knocked 
the breath out of him, and then slowly fell 
away from him. He had come to the 
surface. Something rose beside him— 


When Hepburn returned, she 
greeted him with an April face 
of tears and smiles. “I’m sorry 
to be so silly,” she apologized, 
and gave him both her hands. 
He looked down at her and 
said: “I understand. Any 
woman would feel the same” 
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something he was holding with a death 
grip. What was it? Oh, yes, the girl, of 
course. With an impulse to get as far as 
possible from the sinking ship, he struck 
out with a mighty stroke, working his 
legs and his right arm to their utmost, 
holding the girl’s right hand in his left 
one. There was no drag on it. 

“Can you swim?” he gasped. 

“Ves.” 

That was good news, bully news! It 
gave them both a fighting chance. His 
relief was evident in the changed tone 
with which he uttered his next words. 

“Fine,” he said. “Swim well?” 

“Pretty well—but—but I’m nervous.” 

“Of course. Now listen. Let go of my 
hand, and put your right hand on my 
shoulder. Help yourself as much as you 
can. The minute you begin to feel tired, 
say so. Then I'll take all your weight 
until you’ve rested. Understand?” 

vee. 

She not only understood, but she obeyed. 
She swam steadily beside him, her hand 
resting lightly, very lightly, on his shoulder. 
She was practically taking care of herself, 
he reflected gratefully, and for a woman 
she was keeping wonderfully cool. He 
turned his head and smiled at her. 

“All right?” 

“Yes. Where are we going?” 

The question brought him up with a 
jerk. He didn’t know. He had simply 
been following a blind, 
unreasoning instinct 
of self- preservation 
that bade him swim, 
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keep afloat, whatever the effort, what- 
ever the result. 

“Perhaps we'll reach one of the boats,” 
he suggested without conviction. 

“They’re all full.” 

“Oh, well, something will pick us up.” 

He was interrupted by her wild grasp 
at him, her strangled cry. He caught her 
strongly and looked for the explanation 
of her panic. It was directly in front of 
them. If he had not been looking at her, 
he must have seen it when she did. It was 
a little child—a dead _ child—floating 
toward them, face down. It drifted past 
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them limply, and Hepburn averted his 
eyes from it with a pang that was the first 
real emotion he had felt during the 
experience. 

“Steady there,” he said to the girl. 

She released him and swam beside him. 
Then, as if the dead child had given its 
living companions a message, a sudden 
realization came to him. It explained, 
too, his growing fatigue. 

“Turn,” he said. ‘“We’re swimming 
against the tide. It’s running in strong 
here. Let’s float and rest. Perhaps 
there’s land not far away.” 


gers did not answer and after a quick 
glance at her he realized that she could 
not. But she obeyed his orders. Side by 
side and in silence they went on for a long, 
long time. How long it was they never 
quite knew. At intervals they turned over 
and swam; then they rested, floating, and 
later swam again. Once they saw a long 
boat in the distance, pulling away from 
them, and Hepburn shouted until he was 
voiceless, but the boat gave no response, 
and at last they lost it in the gathering 
darkness. 

For by now it was growing dark, and no 
friendly moon or stars lit the gloomy sky 
above them. Twice fellow passengers 
drifted near them—fellow passengers whose 
struggles were over. Once it was a man 
and woman they saw, clinging together, 
lifeless; once a woman alone. It must 
have been very late when his companion 
spoke, for the first time in several hours. 

“Go on without me,” she said. “You 
will have a better chance.” 

Hepburn smiled rather grimly. 
shall I go?”’ he inquired. 

“You have a chance, 
“Take it.” 

He was touched. She was the right sort. 
For the first time he felt a personal interest 
in her. Aloud, all he said was, ‘‘ You 
can’t get rid of me so easily.” 

A sob broke from her, a sob made up in 
equal parts of exhaustion and relief, and 
revealing something of what her offer had 
cost her. He felt a desire to lessen the 
tension of the moment. 

“Of course,” he added lightly, ‘‘if I saw 
an island in the distance, I’d desert you 
like a shot and make a spurt for it!” 

This time the sound she made was almost 
a laugh. ‘You wouldn’t,” she said. And 
under the quiet words Hepburn felt the 
stir in him of something new--something 
protective. Now at last the care of the girl 
had become a real issue instead of a matter- 
of-fact carrying out of the human law. 

The rest of the experience was a deepen- 
ing nightmare. They swam and floated, 
and floated and swam. They spoke only in 
monosyllables, and after a time they did 
not speak at all. Both had long hours for 
thought—for thoughts befitting those on 
the threshold of eternity; and, as so often 
happens in such conditions, both minds 
were concerned with details of an almost 
trivial nature. 

For a time Hepburn thought of his 
companion. He had placed her now. He 
remembered her as a dark, rather stunning- 
looking girl of twenty-four, who sat at the 
Captain’s table and was obviously travel- 
ing alone. Her place was on Hepburn’s 
side of the table, at the Captain’s left; he, 
Hepburn, was half a dozen removes from 
her. So they had not spoken; and she had 
rarely appeared on deck. Then his mind 
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she persisted. 
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turned to other interests, insignificant 
interests, most of them; not at all the 
proper kind of things for him to be thinking 
about at such a time. 

There was a long pale streak in the east 
when the girl spoke. “I’m feeling very 
strange,” she told him. 

“Of course. You're tired.”” Hepburn 
spoke reassuringly. ‘‘But you'll hold out. 
Daylight’s coming. There will be a ship 
along soon, and she’ll see us. God knows 
how many have passed us in the dark,” 
he added with unconscious bitterness. 
He hated those unseeing things. Why 
hadn’t they seen? Then he reached out 
to her. 

“Give me your hand,” he said. 

“Ts it worth while?” 

“Yes. Buck up. We’ve a good fighting 
chance yet. If necessary, I can tow you.” 

Long afterward she told him that those 
words were the last she remembered. 
Soon after hearing them she must have 
lost consciousness. But Hepburn’s night- 
mare continued. When dawn came, he 
was, he told himself, chilled to the soul. 
He had a strange feeling of two identities 
within himself, one strongly fighting, the 
other giving up. He almost envied his 
companion, whose unconsciousness was a 
shield against such racking warfare. 

And then, with clear daylight, came a 
vision. It was a wonderful vision—a green 
island, far off, but beautiful, sloping 
down to a sandy, wave-washed shore. 
He greeted it with raucous laughter, 
labeling it the thing he was sure it was—a 
mirage. But with quickened life he swam 
toward it, staring breathlessly, turning 
from it, and then staring again. It did not 
vanish. On the contrary, it came nearer 
and looked greener. In his joy he shouted 
suddenly, then spoke to the lifeless weight 
he carried on his back. But no answer 
came. Soon he saw breakers ahead—big 
breakers. It was going to be a nice job to 
reach that shore—a nice, delicate job— 
but he could do it—you bet he could do it! 
And he could get that other thing there, 
too—that thing on his back that had 
him around the neck. Hecoulddoit .. . 
could doit... 

He must have done it, for the next thing 
he knew he was on the shore—a bruised, 
battered, breathless man, dragging some- 
thing up out of the water, losing it, getting 
it again, hurling it beyond reach of the 
waves, following it, being pulled back, 
fighting, losing, winning ... and very, 
very tired and unspeakably thirsty. 


HE sat up. He was on a sandy beach, 


in the warm sun. Little waves were 
still very near, crawling toward him, hissing 
maliciously, like disappointed snakes. He 
stared at them almost without seeing 
them. Then, for an instant, his heart 
stopped beating. Where was—what was it 
—something—that had to be there— 
He was on his feet now, wobbling like a 
dying top, but he saw it before he fell. 
Lying there, back of him, was the thing. It 
wasn’t moving, but that didn’t seem to 
matter. What mattered was that it was 
there. 

When he came to himself again it was 
late in the afternoon, and she was sitting 
beside him. He opened his eyes and 
stared at her, reflecting only that his 
thirst was intolerable. 

A little cry broke from her: 
God!”’ she said. 


“Thank 


He frowned. His thoughts were pot 
clear, but he was sharply conscious of 
having nothing special to be thankfyl 
about at that moment. 

“Water,” he muttered. 

“You’ve had some—all I could bring in 
my hands. There’s a spring in the woods 
back of us, a little distance away. Could 
you crawl there, do you think, if I helped?” 

Could he? Couldn’t he! He was already 
on the way—staggering, falling, rising 
again; he was getting there; he was there. 
She helped him, and watched him as he 
knelt and plunged his face into the water, 
Soon she checked him. 

“Not too much at first,” she warned 
him. “Lie here and rest.” 

He lay still in the shade. After a time 
she told him of her own awakening, of her 
thirst, of her discovery of the spring, of 
her effort to find something, anything, 
in which to carry water to him. 

“Tf I had been a resourceful woman,” 
she mourned, ‘“‘such as they have in books, 
I could have done it. I’d have made a 
cup out of a leaf or something.” 


H® drank again, and listened to her 
dreamily. For a little while all he 
could do was to lie still and let her bathe 
his head and face. Then, with a great 
effort, he got himself in hand. 

“Have you looked about at all?” he 
asked her. 

“No, only for the spring. We had to 
have water.” 

‘“‘ Any sign of huts or people?”’ 

“Good heavens, no! It’s a desert 
island. Everything is rank, wild, prim- 
itive. Look at the jungle behind you!” 

He looked. Then, feeling stronger, he 
rose and feebly walked about. It was as 
she had said. ‘No bread-fruit trees,” he 
jested. 

They looked at each other, and the same 
thought came to both. She voiced it 
quietly. ‘‘No food.” 

“Humph.” He stood staring down on 
her as she still sat on the ground. “Of 
course there’s plenty if we knew how to 
get it.” 

“Perhaps some will come ashore from 
the wreck,” she suggested hopefully. 

“You've been reading books. It doesn’t 
happen that way in real life.” 

He spoke absently, his mind on sternly 
practical matters. 

“One of those fellows in books,” he 
added somberly, “would take one of your 
shoe-strings, and put a bent pin on the 
end of it with a worm on the end of that, 
and catch fish for supper.” 

“There are some turtles down on the 
beach,” she suggested. ‘‘There’s a little 
cove there. Would one of them do?” 

The next moment she thought he had 
gone crazy. “Do!” he yelped. “Would 
a turtle do?” 

Then he quieted down. ‘Gather all the 
driftwood you can,” he said. “I'll get the 
turtle. We'll dine like Lucullus himselt. 
For you see, my dear girl,” he added 
proudly, “the one thing I have got 1s 4 
water-tight box of matches!” ; 

He was off as he spoke, moving 4s 
swiftly as he could on legs that wobbled 
uncertainly toward the place she had 
indicated. She busied herself according to 
his instructions, and when he returne¢ 
with his turtles—he had two of them—she 
had a great pile of driftwood ready for his 
first match. He (Continued on page 137) 
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HE title may seem absurd—a plea 

for a glory like to that of ancient 

Greece, a glory, too, which, as an 

academic proposition, every edu- 
cated person has been taught to admit. 
But there are hundreds of thousands of 
educated persons who, after leaving school, 
have never read a line of French, whose 
knowledge of France is confined to the false 
and meretricious atmosphere of summer 
casinos and the Grands Boulevards of Paris. 
Now it is not possible for every one to reach, 
by personal contact, the Heart of France— 
of which oi nly the faintest, elmost imper- 
ceptible echo of a throb is felt in the Place 
de ’Opra; but it is in the power of every 
man and woman, with a school knowledge 
of French and a little good will, to reach it 
indirectly through that sensitive and fearless 
expression of national life, thought, and 
ideals which is French literature. 


IF ever there was a time when it was essen- 

tial for the French and English-speaking 
peoples to be bound by the gracious ties of 
mutual comprehension, it is now, when the 
union is being cemented by blood. Let us 
strive, therefore, in God’s name, toward this 
intellectual and moral union. It should be 
simple, seeing that we are children of the 
same Latin mother. All English law, all 
English thought, all English poetry, is essen- 
tially Latin. Chaucer, “pure well of Eng- 
lish undefiled,” is Latin in language and 
inspiration. The most difficult parts of a 
vocabulary, the subtle abstract words, are 
identical in French and English. 

Of all foreign tongues French is the easiest 
for us to read. Why don’t we read it more? 
Sheer laziness is one reason. Prejudice is 
another. Ignorance, salaciousness, and prud- 
ery have combined to give the French novel 
a bad name. The prosecution of Vizetelly 
for his translations of Zola, and the unintelli- 
gent criticism of men like the late Professor 
Saintsbury, did incalculable harm. The 
English-speaking public was cruelly misin- 
formed on the scope and purport of Zola’s 
work. Even Tennyson wailed about “the 
troughs of Zolaism.” To this day it is not 
realized that the twenty volumes of “Les 
Rougon-Macquart”’ were an inquiry into all 
the tainted sources of corruption in national 


life that led to the disaster of Sedan, written 
with the fervent patriotism and the passion- 
ate ideals of truth and justice that flamed 
afterward into his immortal “J’Accuse.”’ All 
I'rench literature was lumped together in the 
popular conception of “Nana.” Greater 
wrong was done by the szlacious, who read 
nothing but the elegant scum, the traditional 
grivoiserie and gauloiserie, that has always 
floated on the top of French fiction. The 
prudish, coming across such in drawing- 
rooms and club-libraries, were naturally 
shocked. And so the veil between us and 
the Heart of France was darkened. 

There is another aspect of the prejudice 
which needs more delicate attention. We 
are apt to complain of the ever-recurrent 
theme of adultery in French fiction and on 
the French stage. Can not we realize the 
truth and acknowledge that this is but a 
literary convention? Owing to our greater 
social freedom English writers can infuse 
any amount of romance into the pre-nuptial 
love-afiairs of hero and heroine, and wedding 
bells ring the curtain down. That is merely 
our literary convention. With the restricted 
relations of young folks before marriage in 
France, what chance has the French writer 
of doing the same? Unless he denies himself 
the treatment of the all-engrossing subject 
of love, he is driven to post-nuptial romance 
or to passionate adventure in the demi- 
monde. But the treatment of love under 
the French convention no more implies a 
low standard of marital fidelity in France 
than the treatment of it under our tamer 
convention implies the Galahad chastity of 
the whole of our nation. 


OW, one of the sterling qualities of 
France is sincerity. We have heard of 
Italian duplicity, Russian cunning, Spanish 
hypocrisy, even of Albion’s perfidy, but no 
one has ever questioned Gallic frankness. 
It is the genius of the French people to look 
the facts of life, political, social, 2nd physical, 
sincerely in the face. The expression of them 
in literature or drama only offends by reason 
of its method. It is by insistence on perfec- 
tion of expression that the nation protects 
itself from grossness. Henceitsinstinctive wor- 
ship of form and style. ‘I hat is why, perhaps, 
we so seldom meet a vulgar Frenchman. 


(Concluded on page 149) 
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At lunch Mrs. Boyce insisted upon 
opening a bottle of champagne. We 
could not drink Leonard’s health in a 
meaner vintage, although she swore it 
meant her death, and I knew it meant 
a dog’s rating from my medical adviser 


RS. BOYCE was shown into 
my study, her comely Dresden 
china face very white and her 
hands shaking. She held a 

telegram. I had seen faces like that before. 
Every day in England there are hundreds 
thus stricken. I feared the worst. It was 
a relief toread the telegram and find that 
Boyce was only wounded. The message 
said seriously wounded, but gave consola- 
tion by adding that his life was not in 
Immediate danger. Mrs. Boyce was for 
setting out for France forthwith. I 
dissuaded her from a project so embar- 
Tassing to the hospital authorities and so 
fatiguing to herself. In spite of the 
chivalry and humanity of our medical 
Stail, old ladies getting on toward seventy 
are not welcome at a busy base hospital. 
As soon as he was fit to be moved, I assured 
her, he would be sent home, probably 

fore she could even obtain her permits 
and passes and passport and make other 
general arrangements for her journey. 
There was nothing for it but her English- 
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woman’s courage. She held up her head 
at that, and went away to live, like many 
another, patiently through the long hours 
of suspense. For two or three days no news 
came. I spent as much time as I could 
with my old friend, seeking to the best 
of my ability to comfort her. 

On the third morning it was announced 
in the papers that the King had been 
graciously pleased to confer the Victoria 
Cross on Lt. Colonel Leonard Boyce for 
conspicuous gallantry in action. It did 
not occur in a list of honors. It had a 
special paragraph all to itself Such 
isolated announcements generally indicate 
immediate recognition of some splendid 
feat. I was thrilled by the news. It was a 
grand achievement to win through death 
to the greatest of all military rewards 
deliberately coveted. Here, as I had 
strange reason for knowing, was no sudden 
act of sublime valor. The final achieve- 
ment was the result of months of heroic, 
almost suicidal daring. And it was repay- 
ment of a terrible debt, the whole extent 


es re ey, 


of which I knew not, owed by the man to 
his tormented soul. 

I rang up Mrs. Boyce, who replied 
tremulously to my congratulations. Would 
I come over and lunch? 

I found a very proud and tearful old 
lady. She may not have known the 
difference between a platoon and a howit- 
zer, and have conceived the woolliest 
notions of the nature of her son’s command, 
but the Victoria Cross was a matter on 
which her ideas were both definite and 
correct. She had spent the morning at 
the telephone receiving calls of congratu- 
lation. A great sheaf of telegrams had ar- 
rived. Two or three of them were from the 
high and mighty of the military hierarchy. 
She was in such a twitter of joy that she 
almost forgot her anxiety as to his wounds. 

“Do you think he knows? I telegraphed 
to him at once.” 

“So did I.” 

She glanced at the ormolu clock on the 
mantelpiece. “How long would it take 


for a telegram to reach him?”’ 
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“You may be sure he has it by now,” 
said I, ‘and it has given him a prodigious 
appetite for lunch.” 

Her fate clouded over. “If only I knew 
what was the matter with him.” 

“Tt can’t be much,” I reassured her, 
“for you would have heard again. And this 
news will act like a sovereign remedy.” 

She patted the back of my hand with 
her plump palm. “You're always so 
sympathetic and comforting.” 

“I’m an old soldier, like Leonard,”’ said 
I, “and never meet trouble half-way.” 

At lunch the old lady insisted on opening 
a bottle of champagne in honor of the 
glorious occasion. We could not drink to 
the hero’s health in any meaner vintage, 
although she swore that a teaspoonful 
meant death to her, and I protested that a 
confession of champagne to my medical 
adviser meant a dog’s rating. We each, 
-conscience-bound, put up the tips of our 
fingers to the glasses as soon as Mary had 
filled them with froth, and solemnly drank 
the toast in the eighth of an inch residuum. 


N ARIGOLD, driving me home, cocked 
4 a luminous eye on me and said, 
‘Begging your pardon, sir, would you 
mind very much if I broke the neck of 
that there Gedge?”’ 

“You would be aiding the good cause,” 
said I, ‘‘but I should deplore the hanging of 
anold friend. What has Gedge been doing?”’ 

Marigold sounded his horn and slowed 
down round a bend, and, as soon as he got 
into a straight road, he replied: ‘I’m 
not going to say, sir, if I may take the 
liberty, that I was ever sweet on Colonel 
Boyce. People affect you in different 
ways. You either like ’em or you don’t 
like ’em. You can’t tell why. And a 
sergeant, being, as you may say, a human 
being, has as much right to his private 
feelings regarding a colonel as any officer.” 

“Undoubtedly,” said I. 

“Well, sir, I never thought Colonel 
Boyce was true metal. But I take it all 
back—every bit of it.” 

“For heaven’s sake,” I cried, stretching 
out a foolish but instinctive hand to the 
wheel, ‘“‘for heaven’s sake control your 
emotions, or you'll be landing us in the 
ditch.” 

“That’s all right, sir,” he replied, 
steering a straight course. ‘‘She’s a bit 
skittish at times. I was saying as how I 
did: the colonel an injustice. I’m very 
sorry. No man who wasn’t steel all 
through ever got the V. C. They don’t 
chuck it around on blighters.” 

“That’s all very interesting .and com- 
mendable,”’ said I, “‘but what has it to do 
with Gedge?” 

‘“He has been slandering the colonel 
something dreadful the last few months, 
sneering at him, saying nothing definite, but 
insinuatingly taking away his character.” 

“In what way?’ I asked. 

“Well, he tells one man that the 
colonel’s a drunkard, another that it’s 
women, anoiher that he gambles and 
doesn’t pay, another that he pays the 

newspapers to put in all these things 
about him, while all the time in France 
he’s in a blue funk hiding in his dugout.” 

“‘That’s moonshine,” said I. And as re- 
gards the drinking, drabbing, and gaming, 
of course it was. But the suggestion of 
cowardice gave me a sharp stab of surprise 
and dismay. 

“I know it is,” 


said Marigold. ‘But 
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the people hereabouts are so ignorant you 
can make them believe anything.”’ Mari- 
gold was a man of Kent and had a poor 
opinion of those born and bred in other 
counties. “‘I met Gedge this morning,” he 
continued, and thereupon gave me the 
substance of the conversation. I hardly 
think the adjectives of the report were 
those that were really used. ‘ 

“So your precious colonel has got the 
V. C.,”’ sneered Gedge. 

“He has,” said Marigold. ‘‘And it’s 
too great an honor for your inconsiderable 
town.” 

“Tf this inconsiderable town knew as 
much about him as I do, it would give him 
the order of the precious boot.” 





“And what do you know?” asked 
Marigold. 
“That’s what all you downtrodden 


slaves of militarism would like to find out,” 
replied Gedge. ‘‘ The time will come when 
I, and such as I, will tear the veils away 
and expose them, and say, ‘These be thy 
gods, O Israel.’”’ 

“The time will come,” retorted Marigold, 
‘“‘when if you don’t hold your precious jaw, 
I and such as I will smash it into a thousand 
pieces. For twopence I’d knock your 
ugly head off this present minute.” 

Whereupon Gedge apparently wilted 
before the indignant eye of Sergeant 
Marigold and faded away down the High 
Street. 

All this in itself seemed very trivial, 
but for the past year the attitude of Gedge 
had been mysterious. Could it be possible 
that Gedge thought himself the sole 
repository of the secret that Boyce had so 
desperately confided to me? But when had 
the life of Gedge and the military life of 
Leonard Boyce crossed? It was puzzling. 


ELL, to tell the truth, I thought no 
more about the matter. The glow of 
Mrs. Boyce’s happiness remained with me 
all the evening. Rarely had I seen her so 
animated, so forgetful of her own ailments. 
She had taken the rosiest view of Leonard’s 
physical condition and sunned herself in 
the honor conferred on him by the King. 
I had never spent a pleasanter afternoon 
at her house. We had _ comfortably 
criticized our neighbors, and, /audatores 
temporis acti, had extolled the days of our 
youth. I went to bed as well pleased with 
life as a man can be in this convulsion of 
the world. 
The next morning she sent me a letter 
to read. It was written at Boyce’s 
dictation. It ran: 


Dear Mother: 

I’m sorry to say I am knocked out pro fem. 
I was fooling about where a C. O. didn’t ought 
to, and a bullet got me so that I can’t write. 
But don’t worry at all about me. To show how 
little serious it is, they tell me that I'll be 
conveyed to England in a day or two. So get 
hot-water bottles and bath salts ready. 

Your ever loving Leonard. 


This was good news. Over the telephone 
wire we agreed that the letter was a 
justification of our yesterday’s little 
merrymaking. Obviously, I told her, he 
would live to fight another day. She was 
of opinion that he had done enough fighting 
already. If he went on much longer, the 
poor boy would get quite tired out, to say 
nothing of the danger of being wounded 
again. The King ought to let him rest 
on his laurels and make others who hadn’t 








worked a quarter as hard do the remainder 
of the war. 

“Perhaps,” I said,  light-heartedly, 
“Leonard will drop the hint when he 
writes to thank the King for the nice 
cross.” 

She said that I was laughing at her, and 
rang off in the best of-spirits. 


} the evening came Betty, inviting 

herself to dinner. She had been on night 
duty at the hospital, and I had not seen 
her for some days. The sight of her, bright- 
eyed and brave, fresh and young, always 
filled me with happiness. I felt her 
presence like wine and the sea wind and 
the sunshine. So greatly did her vitality 
enrich me that sometimes I called myself 
a horrid old vampire. 

As soon as she had greeted me, she said 
in her downright way, ‘So Leonard Boyce 
has got his V. C.” 

“Yes,” said I. ‘What do you think of 
ite” 

A spot of color rose to her cheek. “I’m 
very glad. It’s no use, Majy, pretending 
that ! ignore his existence. I don’t and 
I can’t. Because I loved and married 
some one else doesn’t alter the fact that 
I once cared for him, does it?” 

‘Many people,” said I judicially, “find 
out that they have been mistaken as to 
the extent and nature of their own senti- 
ments.” 

“T wasn’t mistaken,” she replied, sitting 
down on the piano-stool, her hands on the 
leather seat, her neatly shod feet stretched 
out in front of her, just as she had sat on 
her wedding eve talking nonsense to Willie 
Connor. ‘‘I wasn’t mistaken. I was never 
addicted to silly schoolgirl fancies. I 
knew my own mind. I cared a lot ior 
Leonard Boyce.” 

“Eh bien?” said I. 

“Well, don’t you see what I’m driving 
at?” 

“T don’t a bit.”’ 

She sighed. ‘‘Oh, dear! How dull some 
people are! Don’t you see that, when an 
affair like that is over, a woman likes to 
get some evidence of the man’s fine 
qualities, in order to justify her for having 
once cared for him?” 

“Quite so. Yet—” I felt argumenta- 

tive. The breach, as you know, between 
Betty and Boyce was wrapped in exasper- 
ating obscurity. ‘Yet, on the other 
hand,” said I, “she might welcome 
evidence of his worthlessness, so as [0 
justify her for having thrown him 
over.” 
“Tf a woman isn’t a silly fool already,” 
said Betty, “and I don’t think I’m one, 
she doesn’t like to feel that she ever made 
a silly fool of herself. She is proud of her 
instincts and her judgments and the 
sensitive, emotional intelligence that 1s 
hers. When all these seem to have gone 
wrong, it’s pleasing to realize that originally 
they went right. It soothes one’s sell- 
respect, one’s pride. I know now that all 
these blind perceptions in me went straight 
to certain magnificent essentials—those 
that make the great, strong, fearless 
fighting man. That’s attractive to 4 
woman, you know. At any rate, to al 
independent barbarian like myself—" 

“My dear Betty,” I interrupted witha 
laugh. ‘You a barbarian? You whom 
regard as the last word, the last charming 
and delightful word in modern wome 
hood?” 
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“The pretty little spell is broken, Maijy,” said Betty, rising. ‘“ No matter how we try to escape from 
the war, it is always shrieking in upon us. We're up against naked facts all the time. If we can’t 
face them, we go under either physically or spiritually. Anyhow,” she smiled, “we may just as 
well face them in comfort,” and she pushed my chair near the fire and sat down by my side 
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‘Of course I’m the child of my century,” 
she cried, flushing. ‘“‘I want votes, 
{ eedom, opportunity for expansion, power 

everything that can develop Betty 
Connor into a human product worthy of 
the God that made her. But how she 
could fulfil herself without the collabora- 
tion of a man has baffled her ever since 
she was a girl of sixteen, when she began 
to awake to the modern movement. On 
one side I saw women perfectly happy in 
the mere savage state of wifehood and 
motherhood, and not caring a hang for 
onything else, and on the other side women 
who threw babies back into limbo and 
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“I’ve done more than I set out to 
do,” said Boyce. “I said I should 
either get the V. C. or never see 
you again. I’ve managed both.” 
“What do you mean?” L[asked. 
“That I shall never see you or 
anybody else again,” he replied 
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preached of nothing but intellectual and 
political and economic independence. Oh, I 
worried terribly about it, Majy, when I was 
a girl. Each side seemed to have such a lot 
to say for itself. Then it dawned upon me 
that the only way out of the dilemma was 
to combine both ideals—that of the savage 
woman in skins and the lady professor in 
spectacles. That is what, allowing for the 
difierence of sex, a man does. Why 
shouldn’t a woman? The woman, of 
course, has to droop a bit more to the sav- 
age, because she has to produce the babies 
and suckle them, and so forth, and a man 
hasn’t. That was my philosophy of life 
when I entered the world as a young 
woman. Love came into it, of course. It 
was a sanctification of the savagery. I’ve 
gone on like this,” she laughed, ‘‘ because I 
don’t want you to protest in your dear old- 
fashioned way against my calling myself 
an independent barbarian. I am, and I 
glory in it. That’s why, as I was saying, 
I’m deeply glad that Leonard Boyce has 
made good. His honor means a good deal 
to me—to my self-esteem. I hope,” she 
added, rising and coming to me with a 
caressing touch, “I hope, Majy, that 
you’ve got the hang of the thing now.” 
Within myself I sin- 

cerely hoped I had. If 

her sentiments were 

just as she analyzed 

them, all was well. If, 

on the other hand, the 

little demon of love 

for Boyce still lurked 

in her heart, in spite 

of her marriage and 

widowhood, there 


might be trouble ahead. I remembeted 
how once she had called him a devil,7 | 
remembered too, uncomfortably, the scrap 
of conversation I had overheard between 
Boyce and herself in the hall. She kaq 
lashed him with her scorn, and he had taken 
his whipping without much show of fight 
Still, a woman’s love, especially that of a 
lady barbarian, was a curiously complex 
affair, and had been known to impel her 
to trample on a man one minute and the 
next to fall at his feet. Now the worm 
she had trampled on had turned;° stéod 
erect as a properly authenticated hero,’ | 
felt dubious as to the ensuing situation, 

“T wrote to old Mrs. Boyce,” she added 
after a while. ‘I thought it only decent, 
I wrote yesterday, but only posted the 
letter today, so as to be sure I wasn’t 
acting on impulse.” 

The latter part of the remark was by 
way of apology. The breach of the engage- 
ment had occasioned a cessation of social 
relations between Betty and Mrs. Boyce, 
Betty’s aunts had ceased calling on Mrs, 
Boyce, and Mrs. Boyce had ceased calling 
on Betty’s aunts. Whenever the e- 
tranged parties met, which now and 
then was inevitable in a little town, they 
bowed with distant politeness, but ex- 
changed no words. Everything was 
conducted with complete propriety. The 
old lady, knowing how beloved an intimate 
of mine was Betty, alluded but once to the 
broken engagement. That was when 
Betty got married. 

“Tt has been a great unhappiness to me, 
Major,” she had said. ‘In spite of her 
daring ways, which an old woman like 
myself can’t quite understand, I was very 

fond of her. She was just the 
-girl for Leonard. They made 
such a handsome couple. I 
have never known why it wes 
broken off. Leonard won’t tell 
me. It’s out of the question 
that it could be his fault, 
and I can’t believe it is all 
Betty (Continued on page 110) 
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HAT questions of law most / 


widely interest and perplex 

the women of this country? 

In order to determine this 
point, the writer recently examined and 
cataloged one thousand inquiries on 
legal subjects. From all over the 
United States these had come to an 
institution for the protection of women. 
Acertain proportion of the queries were 
based on special circumstances and 
have been left out of the classification. 
The Filipina who wanted to know if 
a sailor could be sued on the high seas 
by wireless for breach of promise of 
Marriage; the mother whose child’s 
photograph was being used as a cereal 
advertisement; the notary who hesi- 
tated about marrying because the name 
on her seal would have to be changed; 
the girl who had broken her engagement, 
but wanted to keep the ring; all of these 
and many other questions on topics occur- 
ting but once have been disregarded as 


§ Statistics. 


_ Hopeless cases were also omitted, those 
incurables for whom advice is but a poor 
anodyne. Butof the rest of the thousand the 
Abou-ben-Adhem that headed the list was 
~Matrimony! Four hundred and sevent y- 
three women needed legal advice on that 
subject. It’s partly the fault of our legis- 
‘ators. Time was when young Lochinvar 
rode out of the West and without a health- 
certificate or even a marriage-license won 
a bride. Today he wouldn’t get past the 
portcullis. For example, a few years ago 
patient lovers used to migrate in flocks 
Then ae and be married instanter. 
“gh € legislators of the state decided 
oth png for repentance should be ac- 

to non-residents. Accordingly, a 


MATRIMONY 


and 


THE LAW 
Jr. 


Samuel Scoville, 


Author of *‘The Woman and Her Will,” 
“Every-Day Law for Women,”’ etc. 


By 


Illustrated by Lejaren A. Hiller 


NA ATRIMONY, according to the Biblical record, 
5 is the oldest human institution, it having orig- 
inated soon after it became apparent that it was “not 
good for Adam to be alone” in his new garden. And 
matrimony has agitated mankind ever since. The 
philosophers have puzzled over it; Emerson said tt 
was an open question, that “such as are in the institu- 
tion wish to get out, and such as are out wish to get in.” 
Long before that Jonathan Swift essayed an explana- 
tion of marital troubles. ‘‘The reason,” said he, 
“why so few marriages are happy is because young 
ladies spend their time in making nets, not in making 
cages.” Today the “holy estate” 1s under the jurisdic- 
tion of man-made laws—with which, by the way, not 
many men, or women, either, are familiar. It is this 
legal aspect of matrimony that Mr. Scoville here dis- 
cusses—from such preliminaries as kissing to such 


finalities as wills, testaments, and divorce-proceedings. 


period of some days must now elapse be- 
tween a license and a marriage in New 
Jersey for all outlanders. Whereupon har- 
assed couples adopted Delaware as a 
refuge, only to be turned away at last by 
similar laws. All of which makes for con- 
fusion, discouragement, and irritation to 
hasty lovers. One of the latter wrote that 
if legislators would make marriage easier 
and divorce harder, they-would show more 
sense—which seems a timely suggestion. 

However, even if the law in most states 
quite properly discourages elopements, 
marriage is on the whole a far more unfet- 
tered institution than it used to be. A few 
centuries ago, if a woman married a 
debtor, she assumed all of his debts, unless 
she married him by a “shift marriage.” 
Under that institution she was forced to 
bestow on her future husband’s creditors 
all of her clothing except her “shift,” 
which, I hasten blushingly to explain, 
corresponds to the modern chemise. Clad 
only in that intimate garment, she went 


to the altar. Today, however, she can 
wear what pleases her on her wedding- 
day, with no carping creditor of her 
past, present, or future husband to say 
her nay. 

Moreover, less than three hundred 
years ago, in many parts of this country, 
certain recognized preliminaries of mat- 
rimony were severely dealt with by 
the law. There was kissing for ex- 
ample. The case of People vs. Murline, 
decided on May Day, 1660, before the 
Governor of the Colony of New Haven, 
shows what came of unconsidered kisses 
in those uncompromising days. The 

record is as follows: 

“Tt chanced that on the day on which 
| John Potter was married, Sarah Tuttle 
| ane to Mistress Murline’s house for some 
thredd, and Mistress Murline bid her go to 
her daughter’s in the other room. Where- 
upon her son, Jacob Murline, came in 
and tooke up Sarah’s gloves. She de- 
sired him to give her the said gloves, 
which he answered he would do so if she 
would give him a kysse, upon which they 
sat down together, his arm being about 
her waiste and her arme upon his shoulder 
or about his necke, and he kyssed her and 
she kyssed him or they kyssed one another 
for about the space of half an hour, which 
Marian Murline now in court affirmed. 

“Jacob was asked what he had to say 
to these things, to which he answered that 
he thought that Sarah had with intent let 
fall her gloves when he came into the room, 
and that he tooke them up and told her he 
would give her them if so be that she would 
kysse him. But Sarah hereupon testified 
that she did not let her gloves fall with 
intent. 

“Further, said Jacob, that he tooke her 
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by the hand, and they both sat down upon 
a chest, but whether he kyssed her or she 
kyssed him, he knows not, for he never 
thought of it since until Mr. Raymond 
spoke to him at Mannatos and told that 
he had not layde it to heart as he 
ought. 

“But hereupon testified Sarah that she 
did not kysse him, but upon being ques- 
tioned would say not as to whether he had 
kyssed her or no. 

“Mr. Tuttle testified that Jacob had 
endeavored to steal away his daughter’s 
affections. 

“But thereupon Sarah testified that he 
had not so stolen her said affections. 

“The Governor told Sarah that her 
miscarriage is the greatest, that a virgin 
should be so bold in the presence of others 
to carry it as she had done, for though that 
part of the kyssing is denied, yet is much 
proven. 

“Sarah professed that she was sorry 
that she had carried it so sinfully and fool- 
ishly which she saw to be hateful. She 
hoped that God would help her to carry it 
better for time to come. 

“The Governor allso told Jacob that his 
carriage hath been very evil and sinful and 
to make such a light matter of it as not to 
think of it doth greatly aggravate. 

“Whereupon the Court declared that 
we have heard in the Publique Ministry 
that it is a thing to be lamented that 
young people should so misconduct them- 
selves. As for Sarah, her miscarriages are 
very great that she should carry 
it in such an uncivil, immodest 
manner as hath been proven. 
And for Jacob, his carriage 
hath been very corrupt and 





sinful such as brings reproach upon his 
family and place. 

“The sentence therefore concerning 
them is that they shall pay either of them 
as a fine 20 s. to the Colony.” 


GAIN the law formerly discriminated 

against widows. Five hundred years 
back the marriage-rate of that attractive 
portion of the population was decidedly low. 
Needless to say, the law was to blame, not 
the widow. In early times there were two 
hundred and twenty-eight offenses punish- 
able by death. If a boy cut his initials on 
a county-bridge or hacked down a young 
tree, or if any one stole a handkerchief 
from a bleaching-ground or pretended to be 
a pensioner, or set fire to a hay-stack or 
committed any one of some two hundred 
other offenses, he was promptly hanged 
by the neck until he was dead. All, how- 
ever, who had taken a clerk’s order in the 
Church could claim the benefit of clergy 
and the right to be tried by an ecclesiastical 
court, where the death-penalty did not 
exist. The test as to whether a man had 
proceeded this far in holy orders was his 
ability to read. If so be that he could 
show this unusual evidence of a liberal 
education, he was given the benefit of 
clergy, since it was not conceivable to the 
early courts that one would laboriously 
acquire such a useless accomplishment un- 
less he were intending to become a priest. 
There was one exception, however, to the 
rule. If a man educated even to the point 


Kissing, in 1660, was a weighty matter; in that year Sarah Tuttle 
and Jacob Murline were each fined 20s. for carelessly indulging. But 
then matrimonial preliminaries should always be taken seriously! 


Matrimony and ‘fhe Law 


of reading carelessly married » widow b 
this perfectly. natural act he forever ef 
feited his benefit of clergy. Hence it Was 
that our far-away forbears thought twice 
and thrice before contracting matrimonial 
alliances with widowkind. With so many 
opportunities to be hanged, it was the 
part of a prudent man to take no chances 

The case of Sir Hugh of Chester showed 
what the widows of the eleventh century 
had to fear at the hands of the law, Sp 
Hugh was tried for his life on a charge of 
felony. A translation of the crabbed law- 
Latin account of his trial runs somewhat as 
follows: 

Defendant Sir Hugh asks for counsel. 

“Nay,” saith the judge, “in a criminal 
case the King is a party, and no man may 
have counsel against the King.” : 

Thereupon Hugh pleads his clergy, 
Counsel for the Crown saith that he hath 
lost his clergy in that he hath intermarried 
with a widow. Hugh denieth that she was 
a widow. A jury is called who find that in 
truth Sir Hugh’s lady was indeed a widow 
when that he married her. 

Quoth the judge, “Thou hast lost thy 
clergy and must be tried as a layman and 
not as a clerk.” 

Hugh challenges the array, since that he 
was knight, and claimed a jury of his peers, 
Such a jury is granted unto him. Sir Hugh 
would challenge certain of the jurors, 

“Read thy challenges,” saith the judge 

“T can not read,” replieth Hugh, 

“Why then didst thou claim to be: 
clerk?” quoth the judge. “Tis 
like one thus to do who would: 
marry a widow.” 

The deceitful and intermar- 
ried (Continued on page 127) 
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“Granny!” cried Pansy. 


pa : 
“Granny! You’ve mi? 


The 


ANSY, guarding the door of the 
Oldest House in- America, was ac- 
customed to having strangers smile 

at her. Sometimes they com- 
mented as freely as though her quaint 
costume rendered her deaf, and once in a 
While some tourist interpreted the print 
gown and mob-cap as an invitation to 
familiarity, driving her back to a clean 
middy and white skirt for several indignant 
fats usually they beamed on her 
ty indly, spreading a pleasant atmos- 
gg : approval and making it all great 
. Was a new experience when a 


“Oh, Granny!” 


these rings! ” 


Pansy shouted. “Look!” 


By Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 
Illustrated by Edward L. Chase 


prosperous lady, who had descended from 
her own motor, looked into the door- 
keeper’s face with a startled widening of 
her eyes and an effect of sudden pallor. 
For an instant Pansy saw a question or a 
cry at the parted lips; then, to her intense 
disappointment, nothing happened. The 
lady merely paid her quarter and stepped in. 

Mrs. Sparks was displaying the sword 


Mrs. Sparks put in a skeptical face. 
And her eyes widened to a look of awe 


“Well, what now?” 


WISHING RING 


In Which Pansy Becomes More or Less Obsessed with a “Crazy Notion” 


of Lafayette, and immediately annexed 
her with a clear, “If you don’t go around 
with this group, you'll have to wait for 
the next!” that would have brought a 
crowned head into line. Granny had one 
tone for all. The lady seemed glad to be 
taken charge of so efficiently. In spite of 
her forty or more years, she was girlish 
still, with the pretty, drooping melancholy 
of one that carries an idealized sorrow. 
The tilt of her chin, the lift of her brown 
eyes, every motion of her graceful body, 
proclaimed her a much-loved, shielded, 
and served person. 
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“T’ll bet that she never in her life went 
into a butcher-shop and looked at a hunk 
of raw meat,” was Pansy’s way of express- 
ing it. Pansy watched her unwinkingly, 
longing for some further sign of agitation, 
until she saw that the lady was trying to 
observe her. 

“Go ahead,” she assented joyously, and 
pretended to be busy with her picture 
postals. 

Granny’s voice droned on: “You ask, 
la’s and gen’m, why we keep this piece 
red’n’blue cloth in sep’ glass case. It is 
one of the most precious treasures of this 
’nique c’lection. If you read the card, you 
will see that this torn piece red’n’blve 
cloth was once part of the housings of 
Gen. Wash’s saddle. This carv’ oak spice- 
cupboard, brought o’r by William Penn, 
the founder of—don’t lean on that glass, 
please; first thing you know, you'll break 
it. This ring will interest you. It was 
- found in the p’ssession of the Seminole 
Indians, but is of old Spanish work’ship, 
and is b’liev’ to have magic properties. 
Place it on the third fing’ left hand, 
turning it three times, and your wish will 


The Wishing Ring 


be granted.” She paused while a heavy 
silver ring with a greenish stone was 
passed through the group with the usual 
giggles and witticisms. When it reached 
the lady, she too slipped it on her finger, 
and her eyes met Pansy’s with an intensity 
that made the girl’s heart leap. 

“There is something—I’m not just 
imagining it,” was her glorious thought. 

“We now pass by this stairs, where you 
will ’bserve the ’riginal hand-hewn banis- 
ters—”’ Mrs. Sparks led the way up, 
casting her speech before her, indifferent 
whether it fell on good ground or on stony, 
and did not notice that the lady had 
dropped behind, apparently absorbed in 
the beauties of a Dutch landscape done in 
hair. Presently she and Pansy were left 
alone. 

“‘Oh, go on, go on, be a sport—what is 
it?”’ was the girl’s silent prayer, and, as 
though in answer, the lady suddenly came 
over to her. 

“Will you think me very odd if I ask 
you a question?” she faltered. Her shy, 
fluttered movements reminded Pansy of a 
bird let out of its cage for the first time. 
In her kind longing to help and her youth- 
ful joy in having anything whatever 
happen, her ‘“I’d love it!” fairly boiled 
over. 

The lady found breathless difficulty in 
beginning. ‘If my husband were only 
here, he would know how to—to ask,”’ she 
said nervously. “I am so unaccustomed to 
doing anything without him! But he had 
to go back for a week. He could not help 
it. I get a night letter every morning, and 
roses every afternoon, but I am rather 
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The lady searched the rosy curves of Pansy’s face as though they hid a secret. 


“You are quite sure that you are your mother’s own child 
burst out. 


not adopted?” she 


that you were 


The amazing idea left Pansy staring 


lost!’’ The appeal under her words, her 
troubled charm, made Pansy feel very 
stout and sheltering. 

“Just say it,” she urged. 
I’m not sensitive.” 

She had only deepened the other's agita. 
tion. “You are like Henry; strong and— 
and—I don’t know what he would want 
me to say. But—are your mother and 
father living?”’ It seemed an unmomen. 
tous question, yet she wilted bodily when 
Pansy said that they were. 

“And I’ve got three younger sisters,” 
Pansy added, for good measure. “But 
they are all thin and dark, like mother. | 
don’t look like any of them.” 

The lady searched the rosy curves of her 
face as though they hid a secret. “Yoy 
are quite sure that you are your mother’s 
own child—that you were not adopted?” 
she burst out. 

The amazing idea left Pansy staring, 
Strangely enough—for she loved her 
parents dearly—a rich hope that perhaps 
she really had been adopted thrilled all 
her being. When she was little, she had 
secretly longed to be an orphan—it was so 
distinguished! But that glamour was pale 
beside the brilliant possibility flashed on 
her by this troubled lady. 

‘“Why, I never—supposed I was,” she 
stammered. 

“They sometimes don’t tell them. Oh, 
would it be possible for me to speak to 
your mother?” 

‘‘She’s up in Connecticut. My grand- 
mother’s here.”. Pansy hesitated. ‘‘She’d 
say it was all nonsense,” she reluctantly 
brought out. 

The lady passed her hand across her 
eyes as though she were waking herself 
up. ‘Of course it is—nonsense,”’ she said 
sadly. ‘‘My husband would say that, too. 
Only you are 9 
startlingly like—a— 
little girl—I used to 
know—lI had to ask 
you. You are far 
more like her than 
—I have seen re 
semblances before, 
but never like this. 
When Henry gets 
back, I will bring 
him in. He—” 

The knocker inter- 
rupted, and Pansy 
had to admit more 
tourists. By the 
time they had paid 
and registered, the 
lady’s car was speed- 
ing down the street. 
It was like seeing 
fame and _ fortune 
slip from one’s 
grasp. Pansy 
watched it out o 
sight, then turned 
to a mahogany mi- 
ror in Chippendale 
style, showing 
French _ influence, 
once in the possession o 
Madam Jumel, and searched 
for the secret that might lie 
under her round and guileless 
face until Granny’s step 
the stairs made her start 
back. In Pansy’s family 
mirrors were not made for 
girls to look in; monkeys 
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lurked in their evil depths, and would come out to 


scratch the countenances of the vain. 
“What 


all remnants of patience. 


night,” she declared. 


“Maybe it is what I was meant for,” was the aston- 
Pansy had settled down on the floor, 
“Granny, did you 


ishing answer. 
her hands clasped over her knees. 
happen to be about when I was born?” 


“No, child. I never set eyes on you till you were six 
or seven.” Granny always softened at a question that 


opened the past. She would have 
launched out on the tale of that first 
visit, with its triple measles, had 
Pansy not interrupted. 

“Did mother write you about it— 
my coming and all that?” 

“T suppose so. I don’t remem- 
ber. She never was much of a hand 
to write, your mother. I know she’d 
got real discouraged about having a 
child—she’d been married four years. 
And then 
when they 


did start 
coming—my 
land!” 


“Don’t you 
think it’s 
queer that 
there aren't 
any baby pic- 
tures of me?” 
Pansy urged. 
“We've got 
them of all 
the others.”’ 

“T guess 
there weren't 
any photog- 
raphers at 
West Clinton. 
It was a lone 
some place. [ 
was glad when 
your mother 
moved down 
to Whitestone 
Corners. That was where I 
visited her,”’ she explained. 

“I wonder she didn’t 
adopt a baby while she 
Was waiting.” Pansy’s voice had 
an odd significance, and she fixed 
Granny’s face with a penetrating 
gaze, but it gave no sign. 

_ “Tdon’t hold much with adopt- 
ing,” Mrs. Sparks said. “There 
was Eliza Brown, who adopted that—” 
The tale tlowed over unheeding ears. 
Pansy heard the knocker, however, and 
flew to answer it. 

_ She could not sing out her usual greet- 
ing to Mr. Angus; she was too close to 
magic possibilities for every-day words. 
So she simply stood very straight before 
him on her two plump feet with her lips 
Pressed tightly together over an escaping 
smile, and looked so generally ;incandes- 
cent that he laughed down on her for a 
silent moment before he spoke. 

“Well, Pansy! You appear tired and 
fagged. I'm afraid it has been a dull 
day,” he observed, coming in. 

Pansy had no time for humor. She drew 
up her stool facing his chair, as she always 
did when the conversation was to be 
momentous, squeezing her hands between 
€t knees, and not noticing that he, for 


iils you, child?” Mrs. Sparks asked more 
than once that day. When, after supper, she found 
Pansy putting away the sugar in the ice-chest, she lost 
e “You go sit on a brocade 
chair and fold your hands; it’s all you’re good for to- 


Pansy settled down on the floor, her 
hands clasped over her knees. “Granny,” 
she asked, “were you about when I was 
born?” “No, child,” replied Granny, “I 
never saw you till you were six or seven” 


sheer joy in her, took the same attitude. 

““Now, Mr. Angus, listen! Doesn’t it 
sometimes happen that rich people have a 
child stolen, and it is never found? The 
kidnappers get afraid and do something 
with the child, and some perfectly good 
people who don’t know the truth adopt her 
or something? Aren’t there cases like 
that?” 

Mr. Angus considered. “I suppose it 
could happen. But when a child dis- 
appears for good, I imagine that always 
means it is dead, don’t you?” 

“Not always,” said Pansy with a signifi- 
cant dip of her blond head. ‘I am sure 


there are cases where she is found 
after she is grown up.” 

“Finding a child twenty years 
later might be rather terrible,” he 
suggested. “Suppose she had 
been brought up by vulgar, 
illiterate—”’ 

Pansy’s face had flamed. 
“They might be poor, but that 
wouldn’t mean they were vulgar 
and_ illiterate,” she flung back. 
“They might be just exactly as 
nice as the rich mother—and 
nicer!” 

Mr. Angus looked bewildered. 
“T didn’t know you were speak- 
ing of a real case,” he apologized. 
“Well, I wasn’t, exactly,” Pansy 
cooled down with a visible effort. ‘But 
suppose a girl, lost like that, had grown 
up—oh, a pretty good sort, Mr. Angus!” 
Her troubled gaze pleaded for that pos- 
sibility, and his smile conceded it. ‘Not 
wonderful in any way, but she did mean 
well and tried hard, and had never been 
silly about boys, or that. Well, she could 
learn to be a rich girl pretty quickly, don’t 
you believe? If she didn’t think she 
knew it all, and really wanted to be 
taught?” 

“A nice American girl could learn any- 
thing,” he assented. 

“Well, then, wouldn’t it be gorgeous 
when her rich mother found her? Don’t 
you think it would make the nicest story 
in the world?” 

He looked as if he had suddenly found 
the clue. “A splendid story, Pansy. I 
hope you are (Continued on page 150) 

















Life isn’t just one germ after another 
—and thousands of them after you. 
It’s deadly to think every mote in a 
sunbeam a bacillus and every puff 
of health-giving raw air a bearer of 
pneumonia. One must avoid too 
much coddling of his constitution 


OU can kill anything from an 
elephant to an epidemic with a 
touch of the little finger if 
you can only catch it young 

enough. The most furious pestilence that 
ever swept across the world started from 
invisible bacilli, thousands of which liter- 
ally could have danced on the point of a 
needle. The courts have a motto, “De 
minimis non curat lex,” ‘‘The law does not 
concern itself with trifles,” but in medicine 
the rule could run, “Take care of the 
trifles and the tragedies will take care of 
themselves.” 

For life is made up of trifles, and the 
puzzle is to know which are the trifling 
trifles, and which the tragic. As Lewis 
Carroll explains in his ‘‘Hunting of the 
Snark,” the real difficulty is to know when 
your snark is a boojum and will bite, 
especially as all snarks look exactly alike. 
The first thing to realize in drawing the 
‘line between a foolish and morbid appre- 
hensiveness, which does more harm than 
good, and an intelligent and reasonable 
caution and foresight, which will save us 
from many a serious mishap, is that it is 
not necessary to be anxious about 
slight variations in what might be termed 
the staple necessities of life and health, 
such as food, drink, sleep, work, and fresh 
air. It really is not going to make any 
vital difference whether we eat a few ounces 
more or less of any particular food at a 
meal, or have not quite enough vegetables 
one day, or quite enough meat the next, 
or sleep half an hour less than usual on 


some particular night, or change from 
38 
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By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


Illustrated by 


summer to winter underwear a 
week later or earlier in Novem- 
ber. In fact, frequent and con- 
stant changes in food, temper- 
ature, exercise and rest, climate 
and scene, are absolutely nec- 
essary to keep us in a condition of vigor- 
ous and bounding health. An equable 
climate and an unvarying life are things 
to be avoided instead of sought after. 
The ‘margin of safety,” as engineers 
call it, is a wide one in the healthy 
constitution, which eighty percent of us 
fortunately have. Only see to it that you 
get enough—and be sure that that enough 
is ‘‘a plenty” —of the great necessities of 
life: food, fresh air, sleep, and play, and 
you need not dread occasional excesses or 
deprivations. A perpetual anxiety and 
fussiness about trivial dangers which may 
menace our precious health, turning mole- 
hills into mountains, is about the most 
unwholesome and unhappy frame of mind 
that can well be imagined. People who 
live stuffy, indoor, packed-in-cotton-wool 
sorts of lives, with mufflers round their 
throats and shawls over their shoulders 
and flannel next to their skins, who see 
seeds of pestilence in every mote that 
dances in the sunbeams and pneumonia 
in every puff of raw air, are simply turning 
themselves into fine feeding-grounds for 
bacteria, and inviting evefy wandering 
“bug” to come and roost on them. 

There is, however, a group of risks and 
strains to which the human constitution 
is exposed in respect to which we do well 
to exercise a fairly high degree of caution. 
These are accidents involving injury to the 
body, and contacts, direct or indirect, with 
disease and its carriers. Strangely enough, 
and most fortunately, as our knowledge 
increases, these two classes of dangers are 
tending more and more to reduce them- 


, F. Strothmann 


selves into one, while the line of protection 
against them is getting clearer and simpler. 
Indeed, it might be summed up for both 
in one injunction, ‘‘Keep out the dirt!” 
Keep dust and filth with their surgical 
fever germs out of cuts and _ scratches; 
keep foul air with its influenza, pneumonia, 
and tubercle bacilli out of the nose; keep 
spoiled food and foul water with their 
typhoid bacilli and dysentery “bugs” out 
of the stomach. 

To take or suggest any measures that 
would cover the wide realms of both 
feeding and breathing certainly seems, in 
the language of the day, ‘‘a large order.” 
But here again the problem has rather 
unexpectedly simplified itself, and it is 
not too much to say that a policy of strict 
and rigorous simple cleanliness would save 
us from almost as many ‘calamities in 
digestive disturbances and in nose, throat, 
and lung troubles as it will in surgical 
injuries. i 

Particularly is this true of digestive 
disturbances. Pure, sound, wholesome 
food, even though injudicious in amount, 
difficult of digestion, and moderately inap 
propriate, seldom causes serious digestive 
trouble save when there is not enough of 
it, or not a sufficient variety. In other 
words, colics and acute indigestion depend 
not so much upon tnjudicious or ind- 
gestible foods as upon dirty or spoiled 
foodstuffs. For, broadly speaking, all 
foods are perfectly good and wholesome 
when fresh, though they differ widely, # 
course, in nutritive value and palatability. 
What is more to the point—though at first 
it may be rather difficult to believe—SU 
foods will remain wholesome as long % 
they remain clean. They may wilt and 
fade and shrivel, or become overnps 
simply by being kept too long, but they 
will not “spoil,” in the sense of becoming 
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dangerous to eat, unless they become 
dirty; that is, contaminated with 
germs. Foodstuffs will keep sweet 
for months, and even years, in cold 
storage because by the freezing 
temperature the germs in them are 
absolutely put to sleep, and pre- 
yented from growing and producing 
poisonous changes. 

Even zero temperatures, how- 
ever, will not render harmless 
poisons that were formed in a 
food before it was frozen. Much 
of the bad repute which ‘“cold- 
storage chicken,” for instance, has 
acquired is due to the fact that 
the birds had begun to 
spoil before they were put into 
the refrigerator. Absolute cleanli- 
ness in the gathering, collecting, 
shipping. marketing, and handling of 
foods will produce all the good re- 
sults of refrigeration without any 
of its drawbacks. 

Even so, ideal refrigerating con- 
ditions, that is, hermetic sealing 
with air-tightness, which would keep 
meats fresh for a long time, are 
practically impossible. Nor is it 
really desirable that this should be 
otherwise, for the fresher all sorts of 
foods can be eaten the better, and our 
problem as sanitarians today is to reduce 
the time between farmer and feeder to 
the shortest possible limits. 

For the present a combination of the 
two methods will give the best practical 
results. Keep as many “bugs” as possible 
out of your food by insisting on the clean- 
est of handling by farmers, dairymen, 
marketmen, shopkeepers, and cooks, and 
by seeing to it that it is kept constantly 
cool—in railway, shop, and kitchen re- 
frigerator and ice-chests—so that what 
few bugs do get in will be prevented from 
growing and spoiling the food. Even so 
trivial and routine a procedure as washing 
the hands before eating, which is some- 
times resented as a mere superfluity of 
fastidiousness, particularly by the young, 
will avert many an attack of indigestion 
for which the poor harmless food would 
otherwise have been blamed. The chief 
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Even so trivial a procedure 
as washing the hands be- 
fore eating, which is par- 
ticularly resented by the 
young, will avert many a 
serious infectious illness 


Strotamann 


way in which typhoid fever, for instance, 
is spread to nurses or members of the 
family taking care of a case is by. eating 
with unwashed hands and thus introducing 
the germs into che stomach, while the 
terrible results of lead-poisoning and 
painter’s colic are due almost solely to 
occasions when the workers eat their 
mid-day lunches with unwashed hands and 
unscrubbed finger-nails, or from benches 
or tables in the work-room, or even without 
removing their working overalls, smeared 
with paint or covered with lead dust which 
may easily find its way into their food. 
The pride of the model housewife in 
spotless linen, shining silver, and immacu- 
late china, at which the 
mere crude male is apt to 
smile in a quizzical and 
superior manner, has the 
soundest of biological bases. 
Any table-linen that 
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“doesn’t show the dirt,” and will 
go for long periods without washing, 
is an enemy to public health. The 
more glossily snowy, shining, and 
spotless everything that enters into 
table-service can be kept, the more 
glaringly will shine forth any pos- 
sible accidental contaminations. 
Any kind of vanity and pride which 
results in a competition in clean- 
liness is of genuine hygienic value, 
however superfluous and finicky it 
may appear. 

Suppose, however, that the mis- 
chief has been done; the tainted 
food has been swallowed, and you 
are made aware of the fact by an 
internal insurrection. What is to 
be done? The quickest, though 
scarcely the happiest mode of relief, 
is for the stomach to reject its 
unwelcome contents, and at one 
time, both in professional and do- 
mestic medicine, drugs that would 
produce this reverse action with 
neatness and despatch were much 
relied upon. An emetic, followed 
by a purge, was likewise in high 
favor as a remedy, but more care- 
ful study has shown that in the 
great majority of cases—in fact; in 
all save those where the food was abso- 
lutely putrid when eaten—its contained 
germs do not increase to a sufficient 
number of millions to cause noticeable 
trouble until it has passed beyond the 
stomach. Most attacks of acute indiges- 
tion, and of so called stomachache, or gas- 
tric disturbance, really occur in the in- 
testines, where rejection by reverse action 
is impossible. 

This compels us to fall back on other 
methods of (Continued on page 141 
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Next best to being outdoors is bringing the 
outdoors indoors. The cardinal hygienic 
demand is for abundant bathing of the 
body— externally, internally and eternally 
—in pure, harmless, healthful, fresh air 





The Kewpies ang 
Little Samantha 


Verses and Pictures 


by Rose ONeill 


Where are the Kewps? They're needed fearfully, 
For small Samantha's wailing tearfully. 

She's snuffling, pets, and sobby-wobbing so, 
And up and down her chest is bobbing so! 


This little dear, though never battlesome, 
Has always been unduly prattlesome— 

Talked in the present and the preterit 
And babbled in her sleep inveterate ; 


Her tongue would wag, and 
naught could fetter it; 
Nobody knew the way 
to better it. 
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In time her relatives were crazed at her. 

Old ladies in plain horror gazed at her; 
She rumpled their benign benignity. 

“When we were young,” they'd say with dignity, 
“Small girls like you did samplers pensively, 


They spoke at times, but not extensively.” 


This pointed hint impressed her visibly, 
Not as it should have done, but risibly. 

She'd smile and toss her ribbons girlishly 
And wonder why Age spoke so churlishly 


>] 


They remembered how. Her teacher, too, touched on propriety. 
Toomy this planet 1s, 


| *“Samanthy,” said she, “in society 
and imp 


‘Twould be considered highly laudable 


qoved away. 
" a If you'd contrive to be less audible.” 


In spite of all, she went on wagging, dears, 
Her thirst for knowledge was unflagging, dears, 
With whys and wherefores she kept nagging, dears, 
Interrogating folks, till presently 


No one she knew would answer pleasantly. 


One day amidst the growing gloominess 

Some one recalled this planet's roominess. 
Folks then connived with unanimity 

To get away from her proximity. 
They slipped on board a prairie-schooner, dears, 


And only wished they'd set sail sooner, dears. 
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Alone, Samantha took things easily, 

And with herself she chatted breezily, 
Until one day, her spirits languishing, 

She ceased to talk and took to anguishing! 


But here comes Wag with his binocular— 
So helpful, dears, in matters ocular. 


(From now on, things will grow more jocular.) 


One beaming eye, Wag winks expressively, 
Whereat Samantha laughs excessively, 
And Booky proffers his bandanna, dears, 


While Cook presents a fine banana, dears, 


To be cajoled thus appetizingly 
Cheers our Samantha most surprisingly. 
Wag entertains, his bright eyes glistening, 
She learns the gentle art of listening. 


Besides, at sight of Kewpies hovering, 
She lost her speech beyond recovering— 


Not all, thanks to their ingenuity, 


But just the troublous superfluity. 


(i) 
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By William Johnston 


Author of ““Limpy,” “According to Code,” etc. 


Illustrated by W. H. D. Koerner 


HE three Ran- 
dall boys had 
gone to bed. 
Their parents 
were seated in the living- 
room with the windows 
all wide open, for it was 
one of those warm au- 
tumn evenings when 
summer’s heat seems to 
be making one last des- 
perate struggle to sur- 
vive. All up and down 
the street their neighbors, 
in shirt-waists and shirt- 
sleeves, were trying to 
keep cool out on the 
stoops of the houses, a 
city habit the Randalls 
had not yet acquired. 

All of them still missed 
the big wide porch of 
their village home that 
had been their favorite 
idling place. Sitting out 
on the stoop, where all 
the neighbors could over- 
hear what you were talk- 
ing about unless you 
were careful to lower 
your voice, seemed to 
them too shamelessly 
public, and the evening, 
after the boys had gone 
to bed, was really the 
only time that Mr. and 
Mrs. Randall ever had 
for confidential talks. 

“There’s something 
I’ve been wanting to ask 
you,” began Mrs. Ran- 
dall with an air of perplexed hesitation. 

Her husband caught the worried note in 
her voice and looked up at her quizzically. 
He knew that she still pined for the 
associations and friends of their former 
home and wondered if it could be that she 
was dissatisfied. More than likely, though, 
he decided, she had discovered some new 
mischief on the part of the boys. 

“What is it?” he asked. 

“It’s about Eddie,” 
again hesitating. 

“Oh, is that all,” he answered with a 
feeling of relief. “What about him?” 

“About his lameness.” 

Well,” asked Mr. Randall, “what 
about it? It’s not getting any worse. He’s 
getting along splendidly now since he has 
discovered that it does not pay him to 
mope about it. He doesn’t mind now even 
when the boys call him Limpy.” 

“He doesn’t seem to care,” protested 
the boy’s mother, “but I know he feels 
Just as badly about it as ever, but I was 
not thinking about that. I was thinking 
about our promise.” ‘ 

_ Our promise!” exclaimed Mr. Randall 
i surprise. “I do not recall making any 
promise.” 

‘Don’t you remember we told him— 


said his wife, 


As he grew stronger, Eddie 
made the acquaintance of 
many of the nurses. He 
liked them all, and when 
they were not too busy, 
they read stories to him or 
played checkers with him 


when he did not want to move to. the city— 


at least I told him that the reason we were 
coming here was so that you could earn 
money enough to have a surgeon operate 
on his leg.” 

“Oh, he’s forgotten all about that by 
now. He hasn’t said anything about it, 
has he?” 

“No,” admitted Mrs. Randall, “he 
hasn’t. But I know he hasn’t forgotten.” 

“Well, then, what of it?” 

i How soon do you think we can afford 
it?” 

“Not for a long time yet. Moving here 
cost us quite a lot, and I had my new office 
tofurnish. We had to get a lot of things for 
the house, too. Living here costs us more 
than it did formerly, and besides you'll 
have to get yourself a lot of new duds this 
fall.” 

“T don’t want any new gowns,” said 
Mrs. Randall almost fiercely. ‘“‘I’d far 


? 


rather have Eddie cured than anything 
else in the world.” 

“There, there,’ said her husband 
soothingly, ‘we'll get around to it sooner 
or later. Just be patient.” 

“Tt’s hard to be patient,” sighed Mrs. 
Randall. “I know Eddie far better than 
you do. I know how sensitive he is. While 
he does not say much even to me, I know 
how much he suffers from his lameness, 
and how he misses not being able to do 
things other boys do, and how he hates to 
have people talk about his limping.” 

“Well,” said her husband firmly, “I 
haven’t the money now and I will not be 
able to spare it this fall, and that is all 
there is to it.” 

When he spoke in that tone, his wife 
had learned from experience that there was 
little use in talking further with him. If 
she attempted to argue with him, he would 


only become more stubborn. She tried to 
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solace herself with the hope that Eddie 
had forgotten about her promise. She 
dreaded his asking her about it and 
wondered how she could best explain to 
him. From her other sons she learned that 
all the boys at school called their brother 
Limpy most of the time. 

“He don’t seem to mind it as much as he 
used to, though,”’ said Tom. 

“T should say not,’ added Richard, 
“but he ought to be good and used to it 
by now. He’s always been called that.” 

She would have liked to question Eddie 
himself, but somehow he seemed to be 
growing away from her. His bed-time 
confidences now were by no means as 
detailed as they formerly had been. 

“Tf we don’t do something pretty soon,” 
she said to herself in desperation, “‘ Eddie 
will be too old. His bones will be getting 
hardened up, and it will be too late for 
any operation to be successful.” 

Each day she tried to muster up courage 
to broach the subject to her husband 
again, yet day after day went by without 
her having done so. Then one evening her 
husband came home with a sparkle in his 
eye that told her he had good 
news of some sort to impart. 
She forebore to ask him what 
it was until after the boys had 
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gone to bed. As she came down-stairs 
after kissing them good night, Mr. Ran- 
dall opened the conversation. 

“Who do you think came to my office 
today to see me?” he asked. 

*“‘T have no idea. Who was it?” 

“Mr. Henry Wallace.” 

“T do not think I ever heard you men- 
tion him. Who is he?” 

“He’s the father of that little girl 
that was in the spelling-match with 
Eddie, the one whom he nearly spelled 
down.” 

“Ts that so? What did he want?” 
asked Mrs. Randall, now vastly more 
interested as she found that her husband’s 
story apparently involved one of her boys 
rather than business. 

“Tt’s a funny story,” Mr. Randall went 
on. “You see, on that day Diana Wallace 
went home and told how she had won the 
spelling-match from a new boy at school, 
a little lame boy named Randall. The 
curious part of it was she insisted to her 
parents that he had let her win on purpose. 
She said she just knew our Eddie could have 
spelled the word he went down on and 


For a few minutes Eddie wrote steadily, with forehead 
and lips puckered. As he finished his note, a new light shone in 
his eyes. “ Will you please mail that forme?” he asked Miss Fay 
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that she could tell from the way he looked 
that he did it on purpose.” _~ 

“The darling,” cried Mrs. Randall 
enthusiastically. ‘‘Isn’t that just like 
him? What a gallant little gentleman he jg 
and he never said a word to me about it.” 

“That’s not all. Diana’s uncle happened 
to be visiting at their house. He’s Dr 
Ralston Wallace, the great New York 
surgeon—the man who has done such 
wonderful things for crippled youngsters, 
When Diana said the boy was lame, he 
got interested at once. He said to his 
brother, ‘A boy that shows such a fine 
spirit as that ought not to have to go 
through life lame. When I get back to 
New York in about ten days, you tell that 
boy’s people to send him on to my new 
hospital, and it won’t cost them a cent,’” 

“Oh, isn’t that wonderful, simply 
wonderful!” cried Mrs. Randall, tears of 
joy welling up in her eyes. 

“It was nice of him,” said Mr. Randall, 
“T thanked him, but of course I told him 
we could not think of accepting the offer, 
We’re not charity patients yet.” 

“William Randall, you don’t mean to 

tell me you let your foolish 
wrinkled pride stand in the way of your 
little son’s being cured? Oh, 
William, (Continued on page ror) 
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Is it reprehensible to “eat one’s fill”? Not at all, says Dr. Wiley; filling an empty stomach 


is an entirely legitimate business. 


For the true epicurean the doctor recommends a juicy 


steak, a broiler, an open wood fire—and a return to primitive methods—as le de:nier cri 


Fire 


N spite of science and experience 

and with a fine irreverence for the 

tenets of dietetics, the human ani- 

mal still loves the pleasures of the 
table. We speak of the pleasure of eating. 
What do we mean by that? Is it the 
knowledge that the food we eat builds 
tissues, restores waste, and furnishes heat 
and energy that makes us glad when the 
dinner-bell rings? Are we soothed with 
an inexpressible delight when we realize 
that what we are eating has the exact 
balance necessary for the functions of 
nutrition with the least possible waste? 
I fear not. We are still human and have 
human instincts and human methods of 
gratifying our desires. We are glad when 
Inher is ready because we have an inex- 
Pressible pleasure in the aroma that comes 
‘rom the properly prepared meal and the 
Sense of hunger that seeks satisfaction. 
The physiologist writes learnedly of the 
pain of hunger. To me hunger is the 


greatest luxury—one luxury denied to the 
wealthy. The degree of delight that we 
experience is exactly measured, first by the 
degree of hunger, and second by the flavor 
of our food. 
Flavor, a Will-o’-the-Wisp 

UT flavor is an elusive thing; it foils 

all attempts to analyze it, to reduce it 
to its component parts. In fact, we may 
know a flavor well, yet be unable to de- 
scribe it. One reason is that we think of 
flavor as almost purely a matter of taste. 
It isn’t, it’s a combination of taste and 
smell. For some reason the very im- 
portant sense of smell is belittled. We 
marvel at the keen scent of the hound, but 
the olfactory sense of the human is ne7- 
lected. This is all the stranger from the 
fact that smell is perhaps the least keen of 
the senses—and that sense is usually most 
appreciated which has been partially or 
wholly lost. Man needs to revalue his 


and Flavor 
By Harvey W. Wiley, Director 


nose. He needs to protect his olfactory 
nerves from adenoids, chronic colds, and 
the like. Perhaps you remember what 
strange tastes familiar foods assume when 
you have an attack of grippe. That is 
because this illness blunts the sense of 
smell even more than usual, and the only 
part of the familiar flavor that you get 
is the “taste part.” 

But though we are urging the real 
luxury of filling an empty stomach, it 
must not be supposed that it is right to 
go to gluttonous extremes. We must eat 
to live, not live to eat, but while we are 
doing it there is no reason why as much 
pleasure as possible should not be de- 
rived from the process. President Emer- 
itus Eliot, of Harvard, as quoted by 
Finck in his delightful book on ‘‘ Food and 
Flavor,” puts it admirably. “Sensuous 
pleasures, like eating and drinking,” says 
Dr. Eliot, ‘‘are sometimes described as 


animal, and therefore unworthy, but men 
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are animals and have a right to enjoy 
without reproach those pleasures of animal 
existence which maintain health, strength, 
and life itself.” There is nothing ignoble 
in enjoying a good meal, and yet this 
enjoyment can not be fully realized by one 
whose sense of smell is.dull. In other 
words, flavor, about which we think so 
much and know so little, is now recognized 
to be a joint function of the nerve of taste 
and the nerve of smell. If the sense of 
either smell or taste is obliterated, the 
food can have no real flavor. That im- 
pression, the acme of prandial delight, 
which we call flavor must be perceived by 
both the nose and the tongue. 


“The Gustatory Auto-Switchboard ” 

FEW familiar illustrations will explain 
44 thisfact. Refined sugar has a distinct 
taste, but no flavor. Raw maple-sugar 
has a delicious flavor. An essential oil, 
like the oil of rose, that has so delightful an 
odor, has no flavor, but the petal of the 
rose when chewed does have a flavor. In 
one sense of the word, the nose is a more 
active participant in the perception of 
flavor than the taste. It acts at a greater 
distance and more promptly. The mo- 
ment you enter the dining-room, on the 
table of which is a savory dish, your nose 
acquaints you with this fact and sets up a 
series of reflexes of the most useful kind. 
It immediately reflexes on the salivary 
glands as recognized in the watering of the 
mouth. It has also been ascertained that 
it reflexes on the glands that secrete the 
digestive enzymes. In fact, the nose is 
the auto-switchboard of the gustatory 
machine and turns on the current when- 
ever we are called upon to indulge in the 
pastime of digestion. 

Flavors are of two distinct characters. 
First, the natural flavors that exist in our 
foods, such as we find in fruits and many 
vegetables. Second, the acquired flavor 
that arises from the application of fire. 
There is no form of cooking that tends to 
develop the savoriness of a food, that is, 
its flavor, so powerfully as the open fire. 
The ideal method of applying heat in 
cooking is over the coals of hard wood, 
preferably oak or hickory. There is a 
special flavor imparted to foods when 
these woods are burned. There may be 
other woods that tend to produce as good 
an effect, but they are not so commonly 
employed. The most delicious flavor that 
can be imparted to a steak is that which 
comes from broiling over partly spent 
coals. This is also well marked in some 
of the common methods of curing meat and 
fish. Without the wood-smoke,.the pro- 
cess of curing bacon, ham, and fish would 
be incomplete. The aromatic substances 
coming from the smoldering wood that are 
absorbed by these products give to them 
their characteristic flavor and at the same 
time develop a better taste. 

Fire, meaning by that word the direct 
application of heat without the interme- 
diary of any containing vessel except the 
perforated holder of the food, must there- 
fore be considered as the best method of 
imparting a delicious flavor to a meat 
food-product. It is true, however, that 
even if there be an intermediary, the flavor 
may nevertheless be developed. There are 
two striking common illustrations of this 
fact, namely: the flavor of roasted coffee 
and roasted peanuts. I mention these 
among many others because of their 


Fire and Flavor 


typical character. One need only make 
an infusion of the unroasted coffee-bean 
and try to drink it to understand what I 
mean. In so far as soluble constituents 
are concerned, water will take out of the 
unroasted coffee-bean when ground to a 
fine powder quite as large a percentage of 
soluble materials as are extracted from the 
roasted bean. But what a difference! 
In the roasting there are developed by 
several chemical changes the exquisite 
aroma and flavor that give to coffee its 
chief gustatory value. The caffein, which 
produces the after effects of stimulation, 
has no flavor and little taste. If it could 
be entirely removed from the coffee, 
without affecting in any way the other 
constituents, the flavor of the coffee would 
be unimpaired. Manufacturers have seized 
upon this point to develop a process of 
securing caffeinless coffee for those who 
love their cup and yet are injured by its 
alkaloidal content. Quite a great deal of 
success has been attained along these lines, 
and coffee of excellent flavor can now be 
secured from which the caffein has been 
almost entirely extracted. 

The peanut is not quite so typical, but 
is stilla very excellent illustration. One, to 
be sure, can eat peanuts raw, but the flavor 
is by no means pungent or appetizing. 
When roasted, especially when freshly 
roasted, they improve in flavor to almost 
as great an extent as coffee and acquire 
that fine aroma and taste that make pea- 
nuts, and peanut preparations like peanut- 
butter, so palatable and so desirable 

It would be idle to attempt to follow all 
the subtle chemical changes that take 
place when fire is applied to food. Some 
of the grosser changes are evident. The 
browning of the surface of the meat that is 
broiled over an open fire or roasted at a 
high temperature develops a_ peculiarly 
agreeable flavor if not carried too far. 

The chemist knows that when fat is 
overheated a pungent product, acrolein, 
is produced. The chemist knows that 
when a muscular tissue is overheated, it 
suffers something of the same kind of 
change that takes place in a carbohydrate 
It is not caramelization, but the corre- 
sponding process applied to protein. In 
the roasting of coffee a considerable amount 
of caramel is actually formed from the 
sugar that is naturally present in the coffee- 
bean. 


Fire, the Instrument of Art 

N baking bread, the high heat causes a 

portion of the starch to be caramelized. 
This is called the crust. To the epicurean 
the crust is the best part of the bread. 
We realize the value of this process when 
we order toast for breakfast. 

Fire, in short, is the one element that 
does more than any other artificial ac- 
cessory to make the dining-table attrac- 
tive. We should not rest by simply saying 
that our food has a better flavor-by reason 
of the application of fire: it is also more 
useful and assimilable. 

One of the first steps in civilization as 
evidenced by all the data of history was 
the discovery and utilization of fire. The 
utilization of fire in the improvement of 
our foods is a mark of civilization and 
refinement. The exquisite cooking of the 
French chef, the admitted past master of 
cooks, has had, or should have had, as 
much influence upon the molding of man 
as Italian art and German poetry. 


If the foregoing fundamentals of fire 
and flavor be true, and I believe they can 
not be disputed, the natural conclusion of 
the whole matter is better cooking. Better 
cooking -mplies the artistic use of fire and 
steam as the principal cooking. agents 
Better cooking implies the gradual banish. 
ment of cruder methods to make place for 
the application of the better methods, | 
do not deny the virtues of frying. stewing, 
and boiling, nor would I urge that these 
practises be utterly discontinued. I do, 
however, wish to impress upon the women 
of this country the importance of develop. 
ing flavor by the esthetic, artistic, and 
scientific use of steam and fire. 


Disposing of the Raw-Food Fad 


I" is true that there are plenty of 
delicious articles of diet that can well 
be eaten raw, but we have no convincing 
evidence that a high temperature rightly 
applied for the purpose of developing flavor 
and digestibility has any noted deleterious 
effect upon the vitamines of foods, that is 
those principles which in former years 
were called preventors of scurvy, or anti- 
scorbutics. The vitamin, while a new 
discovery, is nothing but an old, well- 
known fact revived. We are not, there- 
fore, to be persuaded to abandon those 
applications of steam and fire that make 
our dinners dreams of delight because of 
our fear of injuring or killing a somewhat 
vaporous, illusive, and unstable vitamin. 
It is not only a right, but a duty to have 
our foods prepared in a manner to give 
the keenest delight while at the same time 
providing for most perfect digestion and 
assimilation. 

Listen again to the words of Finck: 
“When Ruskin wrote his ‘Modern Paint- 
ers,’ he referred to the indulgence of taste 
as an ‘ignoble source of pleasure.’ He 
lived to realize the foolishness of this 
sneer; in one of those amusing foot-notes 
which he contributed to the final edition 
of that great work, and in which he often 
assails his own former opinions with merci- 
less severity, he denounces the ‘cruelty and 
absurdity’ of his failing to learn to appre- 
ciate the dainties provided by his father.” 

It is not too much to say that the most 
important problem now before the Ameri- 
can public is to learn to enjoy the pleasures 
of the table by insisting on having whole- 
some and savory food at every meal. _ This 
privilege is not reserved for the rich; it 
is much more the heritage of the poor. It 
is better to know how to cook a potato well 
than to have painted the frescoes of the 
Vatican. I have looked in ecstasy at 
those masterpieces of Michelangelo and 
have no desire to dim the glory of his fame. 
But as I looked, I could not help 
thinking how few see those paintings 
and how many suffering millions daily eat 
poorly cooked. potatoes. There is one 
supreme art—and there should be millions 
of artists—the art of mastering Fire, by 
which is meant the agent of cooking, to 
attain the best that can be attained in the 
way of Flavor. And with Fire thus mas- 
tered and Flavor thus attained, health and 
bodily vigor will result—unless we go to the 
foolish extreme of overeating. We must Il- 
dulge only in legitimate epicurean pleas 
ures. ‘Enough is as good as a feast ; 
the happy medium lies about midway be 
tween abstemiousness on the one han 
and foolhardy excess on the other. ; 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 90) 
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I was permitted to burst off Hon. Pipe by brutal hatchet. Yes, indeed. 


I look. They look. We look. O joyful! 


Out pour electrical dishplay 


from wealthy ear-hangers, neckless, finger-clasp. All happy like Christ- 
mas. Hon. Mr stand there giving me hot hand-shook peculiar to election 


Togo 


Assists in a Great Diamond Robbery 


EAR SIR:— 
Similar to all expensive brides, 
Mrs Marmaduke Bliss are 
hanged all over with wealthy 
gifts of diamond julery which she value so 
muchly that she are continuously losing it 
in somewhere. 

With occasional oftenness she approach 
up to me and report with frogged voice, 
“Togo, where did you put my diamond 
broach & Mother Hubbard chamois ring 
when you stole it?” 

“Usual place, Mrs Madam,” I collect 
while going to bathe-room and finding 
those sparkling ornaments on_ hand- 
washer stand where she put them amid 
soaps. 

Sometimes she rosh upward to me with 
her blonde hairs all frightened. “Togo,” 
she holla, ‘‘talephone to police, husband, 
and doctor. Some dishonesty have sub- 
tracted my diamond neckless.”’ 

“Did you look on piano-stool where 
you left him last night for safety?” I ask 
to know. She didn’t. I do so usefully. 
Keeping diamonds is great responshibility 
similar to growing chickens amidst niggero 
population. 

Last Tusdy p,m, Hon. Mrs come up 
with eyes sprouting tears and report: 
Aunt Violet Horseticker are dying of her 
cute illness. Therefore I must stay away 
at her house until something happens. 
Maybe I shall not be back for dinner. 


By Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


To Editor “Good Housekeeper Magazine,” 
domesticated gentleman who hire Hon. Doc 
Wiley to tell ladies what is inside of pies 


While I am gone, please continue work of 
scrubbing the uncleanness of this home.” 

She part off. I are left alonesome idly 
working with scrub-brosh and_ other 
instruments. I rinse kitchen, I soap back 
stairs, I purify tubbish laundry. Nextly 
I approach to bathe-room, carrying brosh, 
bucket, & Dirt Exterminator Pat. Clean 
Comp. with which to do so. I make 
insanitary expression peculiar to trained 
nurses while scrubbing Hon. Bathe-tubb 
with intelligent brosh. Nextly I go to 
hand-washer stand intentional to rubb 
| esi 

Oh!!!! What did I see then? Electricity 
glimbered from sparkle of jem—and 
beholt! There on whiteness of porcheline 
soap-dish layed following list of wealth; 

I engaging ring containing 2 carrots 
diamond 

1 hansom neckless of icy appearance 

2 diamond ear-hangers, resembling rain 
in Newport 

At firstly I could not believe what. my 
eyes were saying to me. I imagined that 
Hon. Diamond Jas. Brady had been there 
and washed off his complexion. Then I 
remember. Hon. Mrs had put them there 


doubtlessly for to keep them safe. Never 
before, Mr Editor, had my depraved hands 
picked off so much finance. I was quite 
buzzled to feel them and imagine Grand 
Opera thoughts. With happy wrists I 
pick up those extensive pieces of Wall 
Street glass and pour them from finger to 
finger. I were doing that quite pleasantly 
when OH!!! Something happen to extract 
my attention. With carelessness peculiar 
to cats my hands lost clutch on them 
expensive flashes. O accidental!!! O 
quickness of bereaved splatter!!! 

Before I could think something all those 
wealthy jems jump loose from my sur- 
prised fingers while falling with bean- 
clatter sound to water-hole in hand-washer 
where they dishappeared down that deep 
plumbing like illuminated bugs walking 
down mouth of enraged snakes. I stand 
gast for that phenomenal. What to do 
when nothing could happen? 

Firstly I dropped my eye down that 
hole. Nothing to see. Nextly I poke 
finger inside. Nothing to feel. I sent ali 
my intellect researching below Hon. Water 
Pipe, yet similar vacancy was found. Hon. 
Julery went. Togo to blame. While think- 
ing cemetaries, Hon. Talephone make 
jingle. 

“Hello yes.” This from me. 

“Hello.” That from Hon. Mrs talking on 
wires. ‘Togo, I must of left my diamond 
values somewheres. (Continued on page 158) 
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Even in designs for simple fabrics in 
Japanese shops are “originals” that have 
been framed because the blocks, such as 
those used for the toweling above, were 
cut by famous designers. By this same 
ancient process many people now have 
their own personal design blocked on 
toweling and other household textiles 


T would hardly be possible to find a 

subject of more universal appeal 

than that of textiles, for in the 

ancestry of each of us the history of 
textiles plays its prominent part. The 
needs of primitive man are and have 
always been the same everywhere, and 
nature has offered to all men alike her 
products for their use. In all parts of the 
world and by all peoples fibers of plants 
have been twisted into threads to hold 
other materials in such a way as to form a 
fabric. These first fabrics were without 
trace of ornamentation and were made for 
eminently practical purposes. But there 
is a very real fascination in tracing the 
steps by which the longing for artistic ex- 
pression transformed the work of the 
weaver till the crude early textiles grew 
rich in pattern and color and the useful 
fabric became also a beautiful fabric. To 
trace this development of an art we must 
first consider the technique of weaving, as 
far as plain loom-work is concerned. 

In order thoroughly to understand 
textiles one must become familiar with 
simple weaving, then with the more 
intricate processes employed in making 
patterned fabrics, and lastly with those 
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The COURT of the 
CONNOISSEUR 7 


The ‘Royal ‘Road from Frieze to 
(loth-of-Gold 


By Churchill Ripley 


The interweaving of ftbers was the begin- 
ning of textiles. The medallion is from 
a textile in which the Japanese peasant 
carries his luggage; in lieu of a mono- 
gram there is on one corner a design 
by which the owner may be identified 


elaborate and highly decorative weavings— 
brocades, damasks, tissues, pile fabrics, 
and tapestries—that mark the height of 
the weaver’s art. In these three groups 
all woven fabrics may be classified. 

In the history of the industrial arts we 
find that certain designs were adopted in 
certain places at certain times, and were 
applied to all craft work, pottery, textiles, 
and so forth, so that it is possible to place 
decorative objects as native in one or 
another country, whether they be woven, 
carved, painted, or made of clay. It is, 
however, not with design that this article 
treats. The intent is to follow the progress 
of hand-loom weaving of the simplest sort 
and the various ways of ornamenting the 
plain fabric. Weaving that deals with the 
interlacing of threads in regular “‘checker- 
board” or “basket” work, in-and-ou 
fashion, to produce a plain fabric not decor- 
ated by changing the weave in any way, 
nor by introducing different colored 


The sun falling out of most realistic 
clouds above into a most realistic ocean 
below—shows the possibilities of block 
printing. For each color used in the 
design a separate block is cut. Wooden 
blocks are also used in Japan to stamp 
designs on plain fabrics with a sticky 
substance to which gold- and silver-foil 
and powders adhere when laid upon it 


threads into the warp or woof to make 
contrasting pattern, nor by varying the 
weave itself in such a way as to produce a 
twilled or diagonal effect. ; 

By thus approaching the great subject 
of “textiles” the initiated will begin to 
look critically at all plain fabrics, and will 
soon discover that twills, diagonals, and 
all intricate weaves belong to the second; 
not the first period in our arbitrary classi- 
fication. 

Most excellent books have been written 
of late on the subject of hand-loom weav- 
ing. One by Mr. Luther Hooper and one 
by Mrs. Woolman, formerly of Teachers 
College, New York, and there are mono- 
graphs by the staff of the Textile Depart- 
ment of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
and by Dr. S. M. Riefstahl, who assembled 
the collection of textiles for the exhibition in 
Paterson in the spring of 1916. _In these 
different books and pamphlets the whole 
story of weaving is told. 

For our purposes, however, it is enough 
to know that weaving is the interlacing at 
right angles of parallel threads called the 
warp, by other threads called woof or weft. 
This weaving is done on what is called 4 
loom. Looms have been made in many 
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\ade thousands of years ago, or yester- 
day, plant fibers with roughly prepared 
ton for weft form a primitive fabric 


Mierent way's, but everywhere the same 
general principles have been adopted in 
native looms. 

Warp threads are stretched on parallel 
heams at some distance from each other. 
\t first these warp threads were parted 
by the fingers that other threads might 
he passed between them, over one and 
wider the next, until the warp surface 
ad been crossed. Later, sticks were 
sed to hold apart first one set of warp 
heads and then the other, so as to 
make a space to slip through a shuttle, 
shich held the woof threads. The 
pening through which the shuttle 
assed was called a ‘shed.’ Finally 
‘heddles” were constructed so as to 
ift first one set of warp threads and 
then the other. In simple weaving, 

‘one shuttle is used and that carries 
the same color of thread as the warp. 
thing more simple can be imagined 
han a fabric thus made. 

In the tombs in Egypt, the Orient, 
und South America, fabrics have been 
ound that were made in the remote past 
{ the same materials as those used 
olay—wool, flax, cotton, silk, fibers 
i plants, paper, and straw. 

With no intention of trying to prove 
hat in the development of simple 
Neaving ideas came to all peoples in 
he same sequence, it is most interesting 
td profitable to note special features 
hat seem to have been similar every- 
‘here in the development in the ways 
t decorating plainly woven fabrics. 

In the sample at the upper left at the 
op of the page we find plant fibers 
ave been used to make the warp, while 
pughly prepared cotton has been used 
Swelt. This gives a very primitive 
nt of fabric, whether made thousands 
ol years ago or only yesterday. 

An advance on this first style is 
hown in the middle at the top of this 
ge, in which the warp threads 


The early tent cloth showed an advance 
in a warp and a weft carefully prepared 


The change made in the appearance of 
fabric by dyeing is shown by this sample 


A way of enriching weaving is to use 
common warp to hold better woof 
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By changing the woof the gamut is run 
from roughest frieze to cloth of gold 


The “ Batik ” process employed 
in many parts of the world is 
really ancient “resist” dyeing 


At right and left are bits of 
the Japanese printed cottons 
which appear at first to be 
woven brocades. The effect 
was produced by metallic 
powders scattered on designs 
stamped with a sticky substance 


The first designs were stained or painted 
on fabric with no idea of'ornamentation, 
but simply to serve as identification marks 


and the weft have been prepared 
more carefully and woven’ more 
evenly, so that a canvas-like fabric is pro- 
duced. Early tent cloth was thus made. 

The sample at the upper right on 
this page represents the staining 
or painting with a brush on woven 
fabric, not with the idea of ornamenta- 
tion, but to serve as design for identifi- 
cation. Names of individuals and 
devices adopted as clan marks were 
thus painted... and animal and _ bird 
forms were freely used. It would seem 
reasonable that savages should apply 
to fabrics the same sort of free-hand 
work they did to their bodies before 
they attempted to ornament their 
weavings. Later, the effort to reproduce 
on the loom these freely drawn orna- 
ments gave elaborate patterns that 
would hardly have been attempted had 
not ‘cartoons,’ so to speak, been 
provided to copy. Many writers hold 
that early painted designs were copies 
of woven fabrics, the woven fabric 
antedating the painted design. How- 
ever that may have been in the past, 
we find today, particularly in the 
Orient, painted or stained identification 
marks preceding the same designs in 
weaving. 

The sample second from the top 
on this page suggests the change 
made in the appearance of fabric by 
dyeing, either by dipping the fabric in 
the color, or by coloring the threads of 
warp and woof before weaving. Great 
freedom came when colored fabrics 
were made. As far as it is possible to 
discover by most careful research, all 
peoples have made patchwork by cut- 
ting out figures of one color in shapes of 
flowers, animals, and so forth, and 
applying them to fabrics of another 
color by pasting one upon the other, or 
holding the design to the foundation 
by coarse (Continued on page 123) 
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vocated first last autumn—will rangois. This was posed by MissAnita Stewart, who is not toomuch aver its character, kept 1 some ( 
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question of evolution. 
With the coming of the spring, 
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To begin at the top of the new fash- 
neck line is inclined to be 


jon, the : 
quare—as in the Georgette gown 


below of black chiffon—and sleeves 
ae transparent, and tight at the 
wrist. Embroideries make up for 
the lost sumptuousness ot winter 
furs, and here, blue chiffon ruffles 
edged with gold accent the coloring 
of the gold and blue embroidery 


Soller gowns. Coats will be shorter, as 
they always are in the spring. There is a 
tendency to keep the walking suit rather 
plain, and some of the smartest are made of 
rough tweed-like materials. Vying with 
this style is that which uses ‘plaits, as 
illustrated in the photograph on the 
illowing page, or has a loosely fitted coat 
with the fulness caught under a sash tied 
1 the back. Sleeves are invariably long 
and tight, but collars show variety, and 
some of them roll rather high at the back. 
In addition to the tweeds and trico weaves, 
the leather-weight suédenes are the first 
materials, and are in the neutral shades, 
oni beige, tan, and the ever present 
dark lue, Which never lacks admirers. 
The tailored dresses are rather like the 
sults in that the skirts are plaited, and that 
Ss straight; there are many one- 
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This Reboux hat imported by 
Francois is particularly smart with 
the brick-red Paquin wrap which 
indicates that the new coats draw 
in a bit at the bottom, place what 
fulness there is at the sides, and are 
likely to finish with a shawl-collar. 
Bergdorf & Goodman 
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piece effects. Callot, as well as Premet, 
has made charming dresses in which the 
front of the bodice extends into a sash 
loosely tied in the back, somewhat as in 
the smart tailored dress at the lower left 
on page 63. This breaking of the line of 
the one-piece dress is becoming, although 
the straight dress is still distinctly smart. 


From Noon to Night 


Afternoon dresses in a combination of 
charmeuse and chiffon, as in the photo- 
graph on the opposite page, are particu- 
larly charming. Many of the newer ones 
have a square or oblong neck zather than 
a “V” neck, and this is usually becoming. 

The evening frocks are delightful. The 
use of lace, tulle, and net with beading or 
with pailletted embroidery, is quite general. 
The short skirts hang in straight lines, 
though with considerable fulness. For 
some youthful evening frocks, the draped 


Skirts are quite a bit longer, avers 
the Callot evening gown below; 
long narrow trains there may be, if 
you need them to make you tallish; 
there are more than apologies for 
sleeves on evening gowns; and side 
draperies are much used again. 
The gown is of green and silver 
brocade over a silver lace petticoat. 
The two gowns are from Kurzman 
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skirt narrowing at the foot is smart in 
charmeuse, and even in some of the lacy 
models with the transparent bodice and 
the new sash arrangement, it is attractive. 

Separate waists are particularly inter- 
esting this year. Crépe de Chine has a 
strong rival in the voile waist which is 
hand-drawn and hand-embroidered. We 
have not seen quite so much embroidery 
in some time as is to be found this spring. 
In sharp contrast to these sheer waists 
however, are the Shantung and crinkly 
silks which are being used in bright colors 
for sports blouses, and the Chinese crépes 
in light colors of dotted or figured designs, 
which are particularly smart to wear 
with the street suit. A new idea in waists 
is to wear a smock with a white skirt to 
form a practical and inexpensive shirt- 


waist dress, or sports dress. 
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Of course the tailored frock is always 
better plain, but this season it is more 
severely tailored than ever, as shown by 
the very smart model at the right of serge 
or Jersey cloth in the well-liked beige color 
of the spring. The straight lines, with 
plaited fulness at the sides, are almost a 
rule of tailored clothes, and the frock is a 
little longer waisted as well as a little 
longer skirted than those of the winter 


Soft materials such as charmeuse, Georgette 
crépe, or chiffon are the favored matcrials 
of the spring for afternoon and evening, 
and this theater or informal evening dress 
would be equally charming made of any of 
the three. It has the long, tight, transpar- 
ent sleeve, the straight silhouette, and the 
silver lace trimming of the new season; 
the silver lace is threaded with mauve 
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Often this season the Pl - “tailgmg 
skirt” means “plaited skirt,” as in ihe-sujt 
photographed below from Sicin & Blaige 
‘The material is a dark blue serge, and the 
skirt is in the two-tiered model which j 
usually more likely than not to foreshadie 
a narrowing about the hem. The Coat ig of 
the medium-length, loosely fitted * som 
that is so smartly dapper for ‘Weapay 
town on the first sunshiny spring ‘dais 


Beige has taken the mode by storm; we 
are beige hats, beige suits, and among Ut 
smartest, beige gowns. This afternom 
eown is of beige Georgette cre 
swathing line at the waist, whic 
becoming, and here very cley 
the straight chemise silhoue 
collar and cuffs are of chiffon 
designs are from Mrs. Ralst 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
CAMPBELL STUDIOS 
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When the summer afternoon sun begins 
to pour down upon our heads in a golden 
stream, one of the first obstacles it meets 
will be some new broad-brimmed hat like 
this engaging Louison model. It has a 
brim of navy blue Georgette crépe to 
strain the sunshine through, and a blue 
milan straw crown with flowers. Hats, 
veils, and bags on this page from Francois 


Some Summer Hats Have Grown Out, Some Up, the High Ones 
Higher, the Wide Ones Wider, and the Sports Ones More Colorful 


ATS, of course, are important in the 
winter, but there is never a time 
when they seem as important as in 

the spring and summer, and this season 
they are very delightful indeed. The tight 
little hat that we have all grown so fond of 
we still have, but its crown soars, and it is 
being adorned by braiding or embroidery. 
At the upper right on the opposite page is 
a particularly original example of the close 
hat. It is merely a round little turban of 
straw, as brimless as can be, but making 
up for this brevity by its trimming. And 
such trimming! Two rings of the new lac- 
quered flowers—forget-me-nots with tiny 
roses strewn among them. A small tailored 
hat which cleverly attains the coveted height 
of the season by means of brim, instead of, 
as usual, by means of crown, is sketched 
below the one just described. This is of 
black hemp with two brims; one makes a 
feint at shading the eyes and the other 
turns back from the face in a most becom- 
ing manner. No less unique than the 
brimming is the trimming—black patent 
leather that glistens in the sunshine. 


For Afternoon and Sports 

This close little hat, of which we will 
see more, is a smart thing -for tailored 
wear, or for wear in the motor, but for 
the afternoon gown a newer hat has 
arrived; high of crown but with a brim, 
and a wide brim. The Germaine model 
shown in the middle at the top of the 
opposite page typifies this, and most 
becoming and smart it is. But the large 
straw hat of milan, hemp, or liséré—all 
materials which will be largely used—has 
a twin which is made of Georgette crépe. 
With the gowns of chiffon, Georgette 
crépe, and charmeuse for afternoon wear, 
this shadowlike hat is delightful. The 
Francois model above is a pretty example. 
Still another type is the hat of medium 
size which rolls off the face. This vies 
with the small hat for a place with the tai- 
lored clothes of the new spring season. 

One of the loveliest shadowlike 
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hats 


imaginable for wear with a_ reception 
gown is that at the bottom of the opposite 
page. It is a veritable black cloud with 
a silver lining, for the black tulle brims 
float up all about a silver lace crown. 
Tulle is really much more serviceable than 
it looks, and a reception hat of this type 
is a joy for ever so much longer than you 
would think it possibly could be. 

This is a decade of sports, and certainly 
the hats are an able advocate of the sports 
themselves, to the feminine mind at least. 
They are white; they are colored; they 
are small; they are large. In fact, this 


season some of the prettiest hats have 
been of one color; the small white hat, for 
instance, or the drooping brimmed high- 
crowned model, of pale pink faille, or 
again a beige top with rose facing, ora 
striking combination of colors—these are 
but a few of their vagaries. 
The Stuff That Hats Are Made Of 
Liséré is used considerably for the 
smaller hats. New among. trimming, 
besides braiding and embroidery, ar 
patent leather braiding and small lacquered 
flowers, which enhance rather than subdue 
the variegated colors. The Odette model 
at the upper left on the opposite page 
braided on linen, is particularly new, both 
in shape and material. And to Louiso 
we owe the fascinating colored or lacquere 
flower trimmings. On the larger hats 
flowers are used considerably, as in the 
Suzanne Talbot model in the middle of the 
opposite page, which is wreathed with 
large camelias. However, Reboux ha 
used on some of her tailored hats ostrich: 
feathers in a bushy effect, as in the photo 
graph shown at the top of page 51. 
A word must be said about the beadei 
bags. They are a bit of color which’ 
frequently highly effective as a contras 
to the rest of the costume. Two bags 0! 
the new shape are illustrated here. Thi 
one in the Paisley design is in a squat 
effect. New in the world of veils + 
that at the left, which has chenille do's 
to form the center of a flower tracery. 
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When ostrich-feathers appear now, their 
ene-time plumed splendor is likely to be 
abbreviated to mere rotund little balls 
like those that bob facetiously about the 
crown of this large Germaine hat. Much 
bebrimmed, and crowned accordingly, is 
the hat of milan straw, with a wide-spaced 
wreath of flowers above the ostrich 

and still plenty of room at the top 


A hat with a becoming pink crépe de 
Chine facing is this Talbot model. The 
trimming is a wreath around the crown of 
delicate pink crépe de Chine camelias, and 
the straw is a new one, called cyclamon, 
with a ridge in it. his and the hats 
sketched above, imported by Kurzman 
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YOU WANT so WEAR “¢he RIGHT THING 


Purely on the strength of their merits in wearing qualities. and their cop. 
venience for the purpose they are made. sports clothes have outgroyn 
their place as merely “additional clothes” and are now backbone of 
the spring and summer wardrobe. One of the smartest entries in the field 
of sports this season is the Overland top-coat at the left, which will Cover 
a multitude of sports clothes. It is equally smart to wear over a riding. 
habit, as a motor-coat, or as a general sports coat, as it has the mou 
accommodating “slip on” of raglan sleeves, a safe and sensible con- 
vertible collar, and a belt to belt out the breezes. In mixtures , 
brown, gray, blue, purple, taupe, and green knit Innsbrook: ¢, 


As country life is getting to be the rule not only of the woman whose home is 
in the country, but of the woman who has a home in the city, riding is hav- 
ing a renaissance in popular favor. To ride well one must be habited well, 
and so “ well-tailored ” have become words worth their weight in gold in the 
language of sports clothes. And it is “ well-tailored” that sums up the dis- 
tinction of the cross-saddle riding-habit below, which observes every rule of 
propriety a riding suit could—buttons in the right place, pockets cut right, 
and everything else. The coat and breeches of Thorntweed, in mixtures 
of green, brown, and gray, $60; in Oxford gray melton cloth without seam 
at waist, $40; tan and white linen, $20; army khaki, $18; stock collar, $1 


Just as every good horsewoman takes pride in how she sits her horse, she demands 
of herself also the most correct form in the selection of every article to be worn with 
her riding-habit. And one does not know what is correct by mere instinct; one 
learns by rule of thumb—collar so high, hat thus, and belt so. To begin at the 
beginning properly, there is the riding sailor above, in the latest block of the year, 
and in black, brown, or natural colored straw, $3.50; then there is your choice of 
riding-crops, a malacca crop for $2.50, or a light or dark tan leather crop with a 
crook handle, for $3.50. Of course a proper crop deserves a proper glove, and here 
it is, tan or pearl, kid-finished, of excellent weight, and as washable as chamois, $2. 
The harness leather belt, black or tan, is $1.50; in black or tan pigskin, $2. The 
riding shirt with a separate soft turn-over collar, well-tailored, and of fine white 
silk is $6, the same shirt, with collar-band only, of English Oxford cloth, is $2. 
The other shirt shown, of English Oxford cloth, with a two-in-one collar, is $2.50 


It is the object of this department to show fashions that may be relied upon as authorita- 
by the woman who wishes to be well dressed. And in addition to these things shown 
magazine, Miss Koues will write to you personally about your individual problems 
wning, and in regard to all questions of dress will assure the same guarantee of suita- 

wy and genuine ness that characterizes all the other de partme nts of Good House keeping 
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SPORTS clothes, which a 
\’ few years ago were con- 
sidered a fad or extravagance, 
are today one of the estab- 
lished parts of fashion. Women 
living in suburban towns or 
in the country have realized 
the practical, and at the same 
time attractive, quality which 
these clothes possess. 

A suit such as that shown 
above, for instance, answers 
for both shopping and mar- 
keting, and yet is absolutely 
right for the country club. 
Since the one-piece dress is so 
generally worn, a top-coat for 
the motor, or to slip on in the 
evening, is an essential of the 
wardrobe. Here is one of the 
smartest types of the spring, 
to be had in delightful colors. 

Newer than the sweater, 
and replacing somewhat the 
shirt-waist and skirt—which 
is not always becoming owing 
to the break at the waist-line 

is the sports dress of Jersey 
cloth, which may be had in 
white or almost any color. 
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A spot of brilliant color is this sports hat 
for $17.50, with a leghorn brim and a 
linen crown braided in red, yellow, and 
black. A decidedly good value is the 
smock of green, tan, or pink chambray 
and white linen smocked in black; $2.95 


‘To make a more than usually 
shirt-waist dress, to add to | 

the practicality of washableness. 

to subtract the necessity of ironing 
just what the smock above does. It is 
of that soft beautifully colored Japanesc 
crépe which shakes out like a sponge after 
washing, and does not require ironing 


In pink or blue crépe with smocking of 


gold-colored silk floss, it is priced very 
reasonably at $3.95. The ribbon-bound 
hat of gray, blue, pink, or white rough 
straw for $11.5c has rosettes of taffeta 
and straw set on a broad crown band 
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Smock as a Pretty and Practi- 


cal Substitute for Sweater 


or Shirt-waist 


HE sweater, which has found more 

ways to be popular than the average 
garment can hope to expect, has now a 
serious rival in the slip-on, belted waists 
that with a skirt form the new sports 
dresses. The smock, which has always 
made a bid for popularity, is now presented 
in a style as practical as it is charming. 
The models on this page, for instance, may 
be worn with a matching skirt to form a 
shirt-waist dress or sports costume, and 
will cost much less than a sports dress. 
With almost any linen skirt, the all-white 
smock below at the right, with smocking 
in gay peasant colorings, would be most 
attractive as a sports dress. Even more 
dress-like in its appearance is that on the 
right, with the collar and pockets of a 
contrasting color. Indeed, the possibilities 
of these smocks are tremendous. They not 
only are inexpensive and most attractive, 
but they are most practical. Sports hats This white linen smock with old rose, 
were never more attractive than this green, or blue pockets, collar, and 
season, and on this page are some of the buttons may be worn with a white skirt 
most charming to be had in the shops. to form a shirt-waist dress; $3.95. 

ple and yellow striped pongee or s 

ored taffeta hat for $8.50. het 


A smock so picturesque and colorful it is 
a pleasure to look at is this of green, rose, 
or Copenhagen blue Trouville cloth 
with whole gardens abloom on the pockets 
and cuffs of cretonne. This smock, too, 
may charmingly replace the’ summer 
shirt-waist upon many an occasion; $3.95. 
Of rough green straw is the hat with a 
rose crépe crown scattered with green, 
yellow, and purple flowers. Bonwit Teiler 


The colorful all-white co 
times color is most cons} 
absence, and a “different” 
midst of colorful contempot 
ith a white hemp top and 
white grosgrain ribbon wit 
ps for trimming. It is $7.5 
be had also in the same model, 
at the same price. She wl 
complete a white costume, and there! 
ther more charming for su! 
will like this belted white lit 
laced with tape, with color on! 
ing of blue, yellow, red, and 


‘n smow 
n smocs 


+ $3.95 





bit of bargaining to run Just the blouse to wear on a sunshiny dar, 
suse for $2.25, of fine white for an informal luncheon at home. o: 
narrow edging of exception- a-shopping, is this of sheer white handker- 
king imitation filet lace. The chief linen with blue or rose-color 

is an original touch, and hemstitching for a bit of fresh spr! 
nexpensive morning blouse coloring. It has the new neck-line 
“oir is quite an unusual find : fastens under crocheted button 


A pleasat 
across is é 
yoile with 
ally good-| 
tucked co 
for a littl 
the whole 


The woman who is “ particular” about her 

blouses will be charmed with this of 

French voile, beautifully made, and good 

enough in material and workmanship to 

wear on any occasion. It is hand-drawn 

and hand-embroidered, and at the price 

, of $4.95 its charm is seldom duplicated 
ilar, and 
white skirt 


5. The pur- 


wr solid-col- 
‘mp facing y : . ¥ “mr 
_ The Spring Blouse in Five Different 
Phases, and the Svelte Spring 
Suit to Wear It With 


With the new suit of 1917 one wants 
something quite as smartly tailored in a 
blouse. .\nd here it is, at the left above, 
of gold-colored or white crépe with 
bound buttonholes and corded seams; 
$8.75. Particularly suited for wear with 
a sports suit is the waist at the right, of 
medium-weight handkerchief linen, hand- 


drawn and hand-embroidered, $5.75 


The waists, smocks, and suits shown here 

suit which serves the have been sele ted with the staple quality oy A cop\ of a new Jenny mode 

! veneral wear and sports wear, the Good Housekeeping guarantee 1m view. recommended for the good q 
1 . - . . . . = 
th patch pockets, double On receipt of check or money-order we serge and fine tailoring. It is suited 

ite ack: ’ ory » for 4) thine these ors 7 
in smock . ed back, and high or low will buy jor you anything on these pages. any age; navy blue, or tan, gray, 
nz $3.93 ‘ = blue, green, or chartreuse, Address Good Housekeeping Shopping green mixtures, $39.50; hat of li 
S traw hat, any color, $7.95 Service, 119 West goth St, N.Y. City straw, faced with taffeta, any color, $12.7 
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TOGRAPHS BY 
SELL STUDIOS 


Thoush We Never Can Know and Never Can Understand 
S 
Why, tis a Vagrant Curl or a Fade harring 


y a hat I] eaves the Magic Spell 


When the coiffure shown in the three 
illustrations at the top of the page is good, 
it is very, very good, if with it you wear a 
little bang right down the middle of your 
forehead. ‘To arrange your hair so, comb it 
back softly from the face, and puff it out 
the merest trifle over the ears. Bring the 
back hair all to the top of the head, divide 
it in two sections, with one section in a 
roll across the top, and the other a puffy 
knot in the back caught under a pretty pin. 


here it has a knot, too. To achieve it, you, 
your hair down until one eyebrow is eclips 
then twist the ends under the puff. ‘Then, 1 y° 
want a finishing touch or two, you could not » 
a more fitting two than did the lady at the es 
one is real Japanese pearl earrings, set in gold wit 
black enamel rims, and the other < 
amethysts caught in a golden chain 
have her earrings for $25, and her bri 


bracelet 0 


You ma 





Kipling’s jibe to the effect 
that a beautiful woman is 
but “a rag, and a bone, and 
ahankof hair” is, after all, 
more of an encouragement 
than a taunt. lor now the 
truth is known, it is the 
little artful. touches here 
and there that make up half 
a woman’s charm—a coif- 
fure with just the right shy, 
carefully encouraged curl, 
a careless, but none the less 
well-aimed shaft of light in 
bring out the 

's, a bit of 

a puff of 

powder, and the deed is 
done. The “rag, and a be one, 
and a hank of hair,” are 
transformed into a .charm- 
ingwoman. The coiffure on 
this page represents well the 
art of just a touch to make 
achange. Witha hat, the 
line is lovely; without, it is 


page as good, but “differcnt”’ 
LL STUDIOS 
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\ fascinating bit of trinketry is this wrist-watch, 
the smallest at a reasonable price; the face is but a 
half-inch oval, and, over-all, the watch is three- 
quarters of an inch across; 14K gold, Swiss move- 
ment, and decorated with blue enamel, $40; the 
platinum bar-pin set with onyx and diamonds, $35 


Suppose you were wearing 
an afternoon dress, green 
embroidered then a little- 
finger ring like that worn 
by the lady at the right 
would afford one more 
shimmer of color; jade set 
in gold, $10; the button ear- 
rings to match are $10 


SKETCHES BY RITA SENGER 


Shown in this photograph and the 
two sketches below is a charmingly 
youthful coiffure, much seen at the 
moment, with the hair drawn straight 
back from the forehead, then puffed 
out over the ears. This and the photo- 
graphs on the opposite page were 
posed by Miss Anita Stewari, of the 
Greater Vitagraph Film Company, 
who is well-known for her beauty 


To remember that a shiny 
spot on the end of a 
woman's nose is as bad as 
an inch on the end of a 
man’s nose is one of the 
modern arts of looking one’s 
best, and to discover that 
by taking thought one can 
actually add to or subtract 
from one’s stature is revo- 
lutionizing. sv taking 
thought to twist your 
coiffure a deft turn or two 
higher than usual, perhaps 
as in the sketch at the 
bottom of the opposite 
page, or to smooth your 
hair back over the top of 
the head as in the coiffure 
photographed and sketched 
on this page, is actually to 
add an inch to yourself, or 
subtract an inch, as you 
will. The coiffure on this 
page does double duty, for 
with rhinestone pins it 
is an evening — coiffure 




























The afternoon frock of a 
youthful type is this. 
he “little more length of 
skirt” the mode demands 
is shown in this frock of 
crépe meteor, with Georg- 
ette crépe to form the 
sides of the waist, applied 
tucks on the skirt, and 
the sleeves. The collar 
and vest are white 
Georgette crépe, and 
the frock may be had 
in navy or Alice blue, 
black, chartreuse, 
gray, or tan; $29.50 

























Here is the “nice gown” 
for the spring. Some 
frocks whisper of a skirt 
h “barrels” out then 
iraws in at the hem. Of 
his class is the very 
smart frock of Georgette 
crépe and taffeta at the 
‘ight, with a white vest, 
motif of old-gold 
black, prune, 
taupe, gray, beige, navy 
r Persian blue, $29.50; 
leghorn hat with ribbon 
color; price $8.50 











Straight Lines —in Tailored Frocks 
a Tendency to Plaits, in Afternoon 
Frocks a Narrowing at the Hem 


— spring frock is very important, as 
it has no sheltering coat tohideit. The 
smartest tailored frocks show straight lines, 
slightly belted, such as those in the models 
illustrated on the opposite page. Many of 
the skirts show a clever grouping of plaits, 
and in some instances big pockets. 
Afternoon frocks are rather softer in 
outline, and suggest a tunic, or drapery 
which broadens the skirt below the knees 
and narrows it at the feet. In general terms, 
such models are sometimes spoken of 
as the ‘‘barrel skirt.’’ One of the prettiest 
exponents of this line is the model of 
Georgette crépe and taffeta shown at the 
left below. A suggestion of a tunic, which 
is another line on the fashion horizon, is 
given inthe charming Georgette crépe 
dress at the right, which is appropriate for 
the street in dark shades, or for informal 
evening or summer wear in light shades. 


On receipt of check or money-order eve 
will buy for you, without extra charge, 
anything on these two pages, or furnish 
addresses where they may be bought. 
Address Good Housekeeping Shopping 
Service, 119 Westgoth Street, N.Y. City 











































































The tunic line is smartly 
suggested in this beaded 
frock, which is as freshly 
pretty as a day in spnng, 
and of a quality o 
Georgette crépe that wil 
easily outwear the sum 
mer. It is charming for 
either house or street, 
according to the color 
For the house, it ! 
white, chartreuse, 
old rose; for tl 
street, navy blue, t 
light gray, or tan 
most desirable; $29.50 
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Appropriate 
mother or dai 
frock. The tendency ! 
keep fulness to the sid 
is shown in the § 
afternoon dress at 
left of crépe mete 
Beading is the trimmi: 
and summer comfort 
provided in the transpér 
ent, low collar and sleet 
of Georgette crepe; pum 
blue, black, tan, gf! 
$29.50; hemp and 
hat, any color, $ 
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Simple and pretty as cen be is this frock of flesh-col- 
ored, white or navy blue crépe de Chine, just charm- 
ing fora home evening gown. White collar and vest 
is the trimming, the skirt falls softly in folds, and 
the sleeves are set onto a net lining to insure that 


99 © 


coveted snugness of fit at the shoulders; $22.50 


The high-crowned hat at the upper left, in any 
color of lis¢ré straw and satin, is $14.50. Crépe de 
Chine, which is worn a great deal this spring for the 
strect, forms the frock, with the new squarish neck- 
linc and the soft broad belt arrangement of the sea- 
sen; gray, beige, stone, or navy blue; price, $18.50 


At the right above is the practical navy blue serge 
dress which is an essential of every spring wardrobe, 
and does duty again in the autumn. It is smart] 

tailored, has the new square neck with a white 
gabardine collar, and may be adjusted to fit by the 
belt, $25; hat of black liséré straw and satin, $12.59 


“35 


At the left is a remarkably good-lookinz dress of 
wool Jersey cloth—just what is needed for spring 
wear without a coat. The broad black satin girdle 
crosses in the back and returns as a sash, and the 
neck-line is new; $38 in gold or old-rose shades. 


ad 


The silk-faced hemp hat, in any color, is $12.75 


A happy purchase for the woman who can not 
“try on” her gowns is the dress at the right, which 
may be adjusted to any figure by the belt. 


piquant new is white Jersey cloth trimmir 


and the 


blue Jerse 





FOR the YOUNG GIRL avd HER SMALL SISTER 


This belted dress is particu- 
larly kind to the figure of the 
growing girl. It is in a com- 
bination of chambray, striped 
gingham, and piqué; green, blue, 


tan, pink, 8 to 14 years, $3.75 


Something unusual for the 
littlest girl at dancing-school is 
this cotton rep dress with 
frilly white organdy collar, 
cuffs, and vest; white, blue, 
or pink; 6 to 12 years, $4.50 


A pure delight to the youngster 
of 8 to 14 years is this two-in- 
one dress of blue linen which 
may be worn as a middy- or 
sailor-blouse; with white tape 
lacings and red stars; $5.75 


A street dress to wear when tl 
coat is first laid aside is t 
of natural colored pongee with 
collar and cuffs of blue taffeta, 
and diamonds of blue smocking; 
in 6 to 12 year sizes, $13.75 


On receipt of check or money-order we will buy 
for you any article on this or the opposite page 
without extra charge, or give addr where they 
may be purchased. Address Good Housekeeping 


Shopping Service, 119 West goth St.. N.Y. City 


A charming dress to wear to church is this This is the spring suit for the young gi— 
of gray, tan, navy or Copenhagen blue just jaunty enough and t demur 
taffeta for $25, with Georgette crépe enough, and of a good wear! ; 
1 It is brown, rose, or blue hop-sacking 


sleeves. It has straight lines, a soft white 
. . . . —_- 7° ] k serg 
r, and is nicely finished with cordings. tweed cloth, or navy blue or black we? 


Is IN I4 to 20 years, or sizes to 38 stitchings and bone buttons; 8 to striped silk lining; 14 to 20 years, 


64 


Only $15 1s a surprising price for this good coat materis 
with yoke and sleeves nicely lined; navy blue 
serge, or assorted velours checks with black 
160 years 
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car when the 
aside is this 
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Mrs. Vernon Castle has time to 
dote on pretty boudoir-caps 
and lingerie—and leisurely 
breakfasts—as well as acting 
for motion pictures like the 
International film “Patria” 


One Can Not Say What Constitutes the Smartness of a 
Weell-Gowned Woman, But That She Is Well- 
Corseted Goes Without Saying 


The ideal sports corset is that below; 
it is lightly boned, and allows pertect 
freedom of movement to every muscle. 
In soft white cotton trico, prettily fin- 
ished at the top with net and two rews 
of hemstitching, it is priced at $3.50 


Of light-weight coutille is this $2.75 corset, 
with an elastic section top; two inches above 
the waist, pink or white, sizes 22 to 30. The 
flesh-colored crépe de Chine camisole, with a 
thread lace top run with ribbons, is 95 cents 


*ceneral weal - corset for 


An excellent 
of si 


the aserage figure is that below, 
tizured white broché, with a free. un- 
boned hip, and medium length. It has 
an elastic lacer. is three inches above the 
waist, and has lace and ribbon toy 








WHEN )ouw TRAVEL AND WHEN You STAY at HOME 















A stationery holder which will really hold The few favorite books that always lie 








stationery as well as look well is this of A thick candlestick which adds to charm around on the table are much better off 
mahogany. And it is quite as good- the practical quality of a greater amount in book-ends. They are no less accessible 
looking as those which so often. sac- of steadiness than usual is this of black and are much better preserved if the 
rifice usefulness to ornamentation; 13 by lacquered wood, 14 In. high. The shade, book-ends are well chosen, as are these of 
334 by 514 in., two compartments; $4.25 made up at a special price, is of écru mahogany with a brass decoration; $3 





parchment decorated with flowers; candle- 
stick, shade, one bulb, and wiring, $7.50 






Below is a three-piece crystal caviar-set 
which may be had at the special price of 
$10. It is engraved most appropriately 
in a fish design with tiny leaves and 
flowers. The bowl is 3 in. high and 4% in. 


wide, and the plate is 634 in. across 





At a value not often found is the piece of 
cut crystal below for $2.75. It is a sand- 
wich and cheese and cracker tray in one. 
And its uses do not end here, for the 
ingenious hostess may use it fof cakes 
and lemon. candies, or anything else 




































classes, pleasing to 


Sherbet particularly 


look at, and specially priced, are these of 
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amber glass, with slender stems; $3. 














The dinner-set at the left, 
103 pieces for $35, is one 
of the remarkable values 
which a New York shop 
is able to offer now, but 
which will have to be dis- 
continued when the pres- 











her mone Pp RS up a plec 4 
of china, or glass or mahog- 
y, when it ts reasonably 
priced. And here she has a 
realopportunity, In select- 
ing this china and gla %) ad- 

















n of 














vantage nas been take ent stock is exhausted, as 
the March sales and the the rise in prices of such 
ther articles too, are at china makes it impossible 
lower prices than usual. On for the shop to buy again 
rece pl of check or mo ley- . at the same rate. The 
order vill buy for you, dinner-set is of a beautiful 


anything on these two page 

Addre Good Housekee p- 
ing, sf Ice. TIO 
Mest City. 


Shipping charges on 


quality of china decorated 
with flowers and birds. 
The bird is_ blue, with 
various bright colors im 
the tail, and the flowers, 
of which there is a bright 
profusion, are blue and 
white. Particularly at 
tractive lines 
flowers ] edges 
















lamp, and articles on op- 













A pretty table decoration, and a 

very practical piece of glassware, 

too, is this glass candy-jar. It is 
hs eae 







is in a charming 
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a“ W' [ERE are the good-looking people 
hen we travel?” was once a 

frequent plaint, but today there are so 
many smart traveling clothes that it is 
indeed « foolish woman who overlooks 
them. Also, the contrivances for com- 
fortable journeying are so practical that 
it is well to adopt them. When a suit-case 
with a tray to protect the lighter dresses 
from the heavier suits, or possibly boots, 
can be bought in the neighborhood of a $5 
note, it seems worthy of pn si aig 
Especially is this so if a suit-case of smart 
black enameled duck is chosen, which, 
though not so durable as a genuine. leather 

case, is infinitely lighter to carry. 

Hat-boxes, and a fitted suit-case with 
the toilet articles on the lid, represent real 


A great encouragement to write the home 
letters expected of every traveler is this 
compact, space-saving portfolio, which 
holds a good supply of envelops and paper. 
It may be had of black, purple, or green 
leather, for $3.75. The photograph one 
wishes to have always with one may be 
carried in this folding morocco frame; 
price, $3.50 in blue, green, black, or purple 


Without well-made, well-planned trunks 
and suit-cases, the best of clothes will soon 
be unpresentable. So a real boon to the 
traveler is the smart looking capacious 
suit-case below of black walrus lined with 
colored moire, and fitted with 14 cell iloid 
toilet articles. It has brass locks, is 22 in. 
long, and deep enough to carry several 
articles of clothing without crushing: $35 


» day gone by when one must flatten 
one's hats into the tray of a trunk. Now, one 
Must wear a plain smart little traveling hat. 
and store one’s other hats s safely and soundly i 
me hat-box at the right. It is of black enam- 
led duck with a prettily colored cretonne 
ining, and has two detachable hat forms; $4.50 
The box is ‘18 by 18 by 12 inches in size 


A smart exceptionally well-made top- 
coat for traveling is this of chamois 
velours, an excellent material to stand the 
heavy wear of travel. It is lined through- 
out with a good quality of satin in colors 
to contrast with the coat, and may be 
had in taupe, raspberry, gray, old-gold, 
beige, tan, or clay color, for $39.50; the col- 
lar and sash arrangement insure snugness 


luxury in traveling. For the woman who 
sends her trunk ahead, there is nothing se 
indispensable as the Victoria, a fitted case 
which you may easily carry in your hand, 
placing your pocket-book, or even a small 
book inside. But it is not here that the con- 
veniences end. Carrying liquids in trunk or 
bag is always perilous, but there are 
tightly corked bottles which fit in a leather 
case, and which will stand knocking about 
without breaking. Those who have ruined 
a gown by the breaking of a bottle in a 
trunk will be quick toappreciate their value. 

The jewel case with a lock and key, for 
our trinkets or jewelry, is a tremendous 
convenience, while the folding picture- 
frame and folding writing-case find their 
place in even a short visit or journey. 


A safe place for jewelry and money is a 
question which bobs up every time a jour- 
ney bobs up. But the jewel case above 
settles it with lock and key; black pin- 
grained morocco, suéde lined, $4.50; tan 
pigskin, $5. The two glass cologne-bottles 
with nickel-plated tops, in a purple, blue, 
green, or black morocco case are $3.50; 

3 bottles, $4.50; 4 bottles, $5; 6 bottles, $6 


Completeness of fittings, smartness, and 
durability are represented in the traveling 
bag at the left. There are 12 celluloid toilet 
articles and the case is of black walrus tined 
with colored setie-siriged silk: 8 by 6in. $23, 
This bag is particularly indispe ‘nsable to the 
woman who sends her trunk on ahead 


1 of her. 
As leather is 


ri y In Price, ine luc 


\ clever arrangement in the suit-case at the 
left above are » strap s to keep dresses separate 
from heavier articles. There is also a tray. 
T he € suit- -case is of black enameled duck, 24 in. 

. lined with colored moreen; $5.50. ‘The 

suit-case, priced $8.50, is of black 
enameled duck; 24 in. long, with two brass 


locks and with carefully rounded corr 





No mock turtle is this tremen- 
dous green fellow, but the gen- 
uine article straight from Jamaica. 
And although the bravest mortal 
might not care to meet him on 
a lonely beach on a dark night, 
he is a rare and much-to-be- 
desired addition to any dinner 
party when he comes in the soup 


There are hidden resources deep 
in the waters of our seacoasts, our 
rivers, our gulfs, and our inland lakes 
of which we do not take fuli ad- 
vantage. We have more fish to eat, 
but eat less than any other nation 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Lent Reminds Us that We Prize Too Little as Daily Food the 
Delicacies that the Deep and Our Inland Seas and 
Rivers Offer tn Such Amazing Abundance 


T is one of the curious parodoxes of 
human life that the United States 
produces more fish and better fish 
than any other seacoast nation, but 

eats less of them. The treasures of the 
ocean from the tropics to Labrador on the 
one hand, and from the Gulf of California 
to Vancouver on the other, are ours for 
the taking. Our Great Lakes and inland 
rivers offer epicurean delights unsurpassed 
by any available in the countries of 
Europe. Wedonot know our ownresources. 

Modern methods of cold storage and 
facilities for transportation have practically 
annihilated time and distance as limita- 
tions in the matter of the housewife’s choice 
of sea-foods. Salmon from the Pacific is 
sold more widely on the Atlantic seaboard 
than the salmon produced on the eastern 
coast itself. Fish formerly available for 
only a few weeks at a certain season of the 
year may now be enjoyed throughout the 
year. Moreover, the delicious and whole- 
some fashions in which preserved fish are 
now to be found on the market are legion. 
At any good store one may buy fish of a 
dozen varieties in tempting forms that seem 
endless. Anything may be found on the 
grocer’s shelf from smoked salmon, cut in 
thin slices, canned, and ready‘to be laid with 
a lettuce-leaf on a slice of one’s favorite 
bread, to pickled codfish-tongues, put up in 


By Lucy Oppen 


ey ww 
There are oysters and oysters, as every- 
body knows, and here in graphic array 
are six kinds with which the housewife 
should be familiar. From the top to the 
bottom at the left are the box and the 
collen, both Rockaways; and the Seacon- 


net. On the other side, from top to bot- 
tom, Cape Cod, Cotuit, and bluepoint 


It is a wise housewife who knows 
a fish when she sees it and can cal] 
each specimen by name. Those 
pictured at the left below are 
Spanish mackerel and fresh 
mackerel, respectively, reading 
from left to right. At the right 
are the delectable shad-roe and 
shad-buck, in the same order 
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tempting little glass jars ready to go on the 
table. In view of the fact that the prices 
of meats have been rising steadily and may 
be expected to continue to rise, it is appar- 
ent that fish, which offer a delicious and 
comparatively cheap meat-substitute, will 
at last come into their own in this country. 
The housewife who would spend her food 
allowance to the best advantage, as well as 
the housewife who is anxious to provide the 
greatest variety of culinary delights for her 
family regardless of cost, can hardly invest 
her time and effort more wisely than by 
learning to know the prices and qualities 
of our American fish. There is possibly 
no point in household management where 
brains and power of discrimination will 
yield a more fruitful result, and a careful 
study of local markets will prove unex- 
pectedly interesting and profitable to al- 
most every woman charged with the respon- 
sibility of feeding a family. 

Take the matter of salmon, for instance. 
In the vicinity of Boston and New York, 
fresh Kennebec salmon, caught in Maine, 
are considered one of the most delectable 
of table luxuries. They are available dur- 
ing the spring and summer months {or 
those to whom money is no object and who 
can afford to pay from fifty to sixty cents 
a pound for it. In the West, however, ! 
is perfectly possible to obtain fresh salmon 
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of practically the same quality for 

about fiftcen cents a pound. When 

this Western salmon is shipped to 

the Eastern coast in cold storage, 

it retails at from twenty to twenty- 

five cents a pound. The moral is 

simple: if you live in the East and 

want fresh salmon for dinner, make 

sure that your dealer knows that you know 
the difference between the fresh product 
and the cold-storage fish; otherwise you 
may find that you are buying a cold- 
storage product at two or three times the 
price you should honestly be asked to pay 
for it. Moreover, many dealers find that 
they must misrepresent their wares in 
order to please the uninformed customer. 
They know that most housewives would 
fight shy of a piece of hard-frozen, per- 
fectly preserved, cold-storage salmon, 
offered as such, while the same women will 
eagerly buy the same fish when it is thawed 
out and offered for sale as fresh fish, even 
though the thawed-out product is in a state 
of preservation far inferior to the hard- 
frozen product. Buy your cold-storage 
fish as cold-storage fish and not as fresh 
fish, and buy it in a hard-frozen and not a 
thawed-out condition is the advice Gov- 
ernment experts are giving to housewives 
in this matter. The wider use of hard- 
frozen fish is desirable from every point of 
view, and it is largely their misrep- 
resentation by unscrupulous, and _ their 
deterioration in the hands of ignorant, 
dealers that has given them a_ bad 
name in the estimation of so- many 
housekeepers. 

Another illustration of the wisdom of 
knowing your fish and what it is worth is 
found in the case of the halibut. Most of 
the halibut sold on the Eastern coast is 
shipped in from the West in cold storage, 
but seldom is it sold as such, and still more 
seldom can the housewife obtain it in the 
hard-frozen condition in which all cold- 
storage fish should be sold. The Eastern 
halibut sells in Eastern markets under the 
name of chicken halibut and 
easily brings from forty to 
forty-five cents a pound. 
It is always sold with the 
head still on, so that its 
freshness can easily be 
demonstrated. The West- 
ern halibut is headless and 
brings from twenty-five to 
thirty cents a pound. 

Since fresh salmon and 
halibut are table delicacies 
of the highest order which 
can be obtained all year 
round on the Pacific coast 


Because they feel they should be better known to the average 
Susewife, the following fish posed for photographs. From left 
tight, porgie, herring, butterfish, kingfish, and three smelts 


to 


Lucy Oppen 





Clams suggest many delicious epicurean 
possibilities. From right to left these are 


hard-shell clams, medium hard-shell 
clams, cherrystone and little-neck clams 


at about fifteen cents a pound and up, the 
Western housewife who is wise will congrat- 
ulate herself on the splendid bargain she is 
getting when she buys these fish, and she 
will as a rule choose them in preference to 
cold-storage fish sent on from the Atlantic 
coast or the Great Lakes and sold at prac- 
tically the same price. While the cold- 
storage fish may be both delicious and 
wholesome, there is no doubt that, other 
things being equal, the fresh fish is the 
superior one. 

Fortunately for those with slender 
purses, it happens that the cheapest kinds 
of fish on the Atlantic market are those 
that are in season all the year. It is diffi- 
cult to understand why, measured by their 
merits, certain fish should be cheap and go 
begging for a purchaser among our native 
American population, while other more 
expensive fish, no better in taste or nutri- 
tive value, should be snapped up at several 
times the price. Apparently it is all a 
matter of fashion and chance. Take the 
whiting, for instance. It is a small fish 
suitable for frying or broiling, with a deli- 
cious, tender flesh that can not be sur- 


The housewife who photographs these 
pictures upon her “inner eye” can iden- 
tify at once red snapper, tilefish, and 
sheepshead shown here from left to right 


























year round are striped bass. 
bass, boiling-bass, pan-bass, sea-bass, and medium striped bass 
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passed in flavor or in texture. 
It is available all the year round in 
Atlantic markets at seven or eight 
cents a pound, while the aristo- 
cratic brook-trout, even though 
it be cultivated in fish-hatch- 
eries, brings eighty-five cents a 
pound easily. 
Then there is the skate, beloved of our 
French and Italian immigrant population, 
which can readily be bought most any 
time at about ten cents a pound. Perhaps 
it is its name that is against the “cheap 
skate,”’ because when served in some of our 
best hotels as “‘raie au beurre noir” it com- 
mands the highest prices. In fact, there is 
one first-class Boston hotel that makes a 
specialty of the delicacy just named, and 
has gained a just reputation among epi- 
cures for it. ‘‘What’s in a name?” asked 
the poet. ‘‘Dollars and cents and a big 
reputation, too,” answers the advertising 
man, and the case of the skate is an excel- 
lent illustration of the fact. 

The pollock, hake, and fluke are three 
other fish that are probably laboring under 
the disadvantage of unpopular names. 
It is an ill wind that blows nobody good, 
however, and the housewife who wishes to 
economize rejoices that these fish also sell 
at ten or twelve cents a pound the year 
round. Other fish that may be included 
in the cheap list for the Atlantic seaboard 
are the cod, flounder, herring, blackfish, 
and tilefish. These fish may be procured 
for from seven to fifteen cents a pound and 
with the exception of the blackfisk are 
available the entire year. The last-named 
fish is in the market from April until Octo- 
ber. There is a very strong demand for it 
among the Bohemians at Christmas-time. 
In order to supply this many fisheries keep 
their summer catches of blackfish in cages 
inthe water, and these fish are brought 
out at the proper time and sold at high 
prices. 

The tilefish is one of the cheaper fish that 
is being popularized by the Bureau of 
Fisheries. A bulletin, “The 
Tiletish; A New Deep-Sea 
Food Fish,” has recently 
been issued calling the at- 
tention of the public to the 
merits of this fish, which 
has reappeared in Atlantic 
waters after an absence of 
many years. The Gulf 
Stream is supposed to have 
had something to do with 
its return. Housekeepers 
who have tried the tile- 
fish and who have been 
(Continued on page 145) 


Among the more expensive fish which are in the market the whole 


From left to right is the large striped 
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Another luncheon menu proving that there is no reason why 
nourishing, comparatively low-priced food should not be tempting 

. » . 5 
consists ot vegetable chowder with crackers, waffles, and sirup 


Hominy with tomato, plus piping hot baking-powder biscuits, 
golden brown gingerbread, and cheese to eat with it, and a cup 
of hot tea equals 1190 calories not to mention a delicious meal 


NEW LIGHT ON THE COST OF LIVING 


With Suggestions Concerning [low to Live on Three Meals a Day Without 
Exceeding a Reasonable Food Allowance 















By Mildred Maddocks, Director 





the coarser root vegetables; but it is 


HAT does it cost to live? Al- 
vastly more difficult to plan nourishing 


though prices have been stead- 


What do the staple foods cost you? Good 
Housekeeping will pay $1.00 each for lists 



























very accurate record of prices on what are 
termed staples of living, comprising some 
ninety-six of these commodities. These 
reports cover a period of 
twenty-nine years. They indi- 
cate not only the prevailing 
prices during this entire time, 
but all fluctuations in costs 
from month to month. A sum- 
mary of their results is illu- 
minating. The low point in 
food-cost was in 1896. Today 
there is an increase of 16.27 
over the average in 1902 
and 17.7% over that in 
1892. Prices today are at a 
new high level, and it becomes 
increasingly essential that the 
family budget be wisely di- 
vided and that the portion 
devoted to food be most care- 
fully expended. 

It is a comparatively simple 
matter to obtain sufficient 
nourishment to support life by 
living on such simple foods as 
cracked wheat, hominy, 
cheese, beans, split peas, and 








































Eating, which maketh a full 
man, need not make the family 
purse empty, as these simple, 
but appetizing meals will prove 










3 How many calories do you have for breakfast ? 








g Institute, 105 West 30th St., 
New York. No manuscripts will be returned 


but be sure lo give your name and address. 
















Farina with dates, whole milk, fried bread, and coffee. | 
Very well-fed will be the person who consumes this breakfast 


wal 


Your health 
and efficiency depend a good deal on the answer you make 
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ily mounting for twenty years, of staple food-products available for our and simple meals that will provide sufficient 

it is but recently that house- use, similar to List A on Page 166, pro- variety to escape the charge of being mo- 
keepers everywhere, without regard to the vrded me ee ee notonous. This, however, is just what the 
size of their purses, have become acutely re Page wba ace jpegs se oF pr menus published in Goop HovusEeKEEPING 
aware of the high cost of food. The prices 88 d ipo cm iy le bie sige? 7 have been doing and will continue to do. 
of staples, with practically no exception, rig ge Dial saint HP pte inn, sg In spite of the increased cost of food mate- 
have advanced. Bradstreet has kept a which they were purchased Address Good rials these menus have compared favorably 


with the diet experiments conducted at 
Chicago and more recently in New York. 


other words, Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
menus furnish the necessary 
nourishment; they are simply 
planned; and they cost ap- 
proximately the sum that has 
received such wide-spread pub- 
licity in the many attempts 
to tind a low-cost diet. 

To obtain the actual costs 
of the menus published by 
Goop HousEKEEPING, typical 
ones were selected at random 
from those planned for the 
month. The supplies were 
purchased by the Institute, 
and each recipe was prepared 

» inthe Institute kitchen. Care- 
ful tabulations of the food- 
values were made, and the 
amount required per person 
was accurately figured. The 
illustrations show the exact 
amount that would be neces- 
sary to furnish the required 
thirty-five hundred calories 
per (Continued on page 162) 


Wouldn’t you like to come 
home to a dinner of pigs @ 
blankets, rice with carrots, 
Dutch apple-cake, and coffee! 
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pigs in 
rrrots, 
| coffee? 


Should a Party on Easter Week Befall 
Sail in with Peace Ship, Doves, and ~All 


Accessories by 
Gabrielle Rosiere 


If the trench of the soldier you take, 
Ware friend or foe who offers cake, 
For the saddest thing that you can do, I would not like to 
it too. shoot John Bull, 
I’d hate to harm 
Berlin, 


Oh, what a fix a fair 


PEA £ & dove finds, 
D 1 N N € R. This fracas puts him in. 
A ; 


Peace Overture Anchovy Canapes 
Fru t of ul Olive-Branch 

Consommé and Olives 

Roast Chicken 

Mediator Rice Croquettes 

Asparagus 

Qual er Guns ( srape-] uice 

Wilson Note 

Salad with Honey and Vinegar 

Dressing 

Dov es Made of Cream Cheese 

Dove’s Delight Crackers 

Diplomats’ Brew Cotfee 

Peace Pipe Cigars 


I 


1! cake and shoot i 
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The day Columbus sailed away, 
They called his ** Vision” thin; 

You can not ever find, said they, 
A thing that’s never been! 


And like Columbus we will sail, 

Our search will never cease, 

For though some say there’s no 
such thing 


We sight a World of Peace. 


l of little silk flags, 

h other until we are rags. 
aid one, 
see the fun. 


Nd it when once it s begun? 


for you favors show 


Jingles by 


Claudia Cranston 


Oh, you who behold this wee Quaker, 
To Peace will undoubtedly stake her, 
For Peace is the price of her favor, 
Ere a morsel of luncheon you savor. 


To hint at how little 
right most have to 
“take sides,” give a 
prize to the one writ- 
ing properly the 
names of Allies 
and Central Powers 


PEACE 
LUNCHEON, 


Watchful Waiting Clam B n 
Near-Doves Squab on’ 
French Peace Frencl 
War Relies Hot 
A Cool Decision 

Ices in Dove Meld 
Cannon Ball Angel N 
Peace Ship: 
Cookies Cut S!} 
Diplomats’ Brew 





For a Peace Party Lune 
or Dinner, Easter *h 
the verses on the back 
menu cards and pa i 
/ Glittering guests to read aloud. On receipt 
doves to tie of four cents in stamp nstruc- 
on ribbons, ions will be sent for making 
5 on = the Pea 4 S ti; he f 
left. the dove pl 
goblet, and a flag 


Said Peace, “If you will fight 
For goodness’ sake Jet us kn 
But nobody knew, 
Except maybe a few, 
And they couldn't tell you 


interlainment Editor, Good Housekeeping, 11 





‘BROW N BREAD. 


Order is the first law of cooking, and 
it naturally follows that the first step 
in bread-making is the assembling in 
orderly array of the necessary utensils 


ID you ever hear any other 
answer than “Brown Bread, 
please,” when both white 
and brown bread 

‘‘brown” generically used!—were 
“‘passed”’ at picnic, afternoon tea, 
at home, or at a friend’s table? 
Brown bread seems to be preferred, 
and yet white flour is the kind 
bought by the quantity, and white 
bread the variety regularly made and 
served. A curious anomaly this! 

Doctors tell us that teeth, diges- 
tion, and general health suffer from 
a too liberal use of the refined white 
flour compelled by modern custom. 
The price also of white flour is 
steadily rising, and although the big 
‘jumps” in the price subside, the 
tide creeps up and the old level is 
never regained. We all approve 
of the—at least occasional—use of 
the coarse breads, but I suspect 
that we housekeepers all get into 
ruts and forget to suggest the deli- 
cious variety of * brown” breads that 
we may have made, served, and 
enjoyed at different times during our 
housewifely careers. Possibly the re- 
cipes that appear in this article may 
bring to mind old favorites in the 
bread line or suggest new combina- 
tions. For of course all of our new 
—and old—recipes are the result of 
daring experiment by some venture- 
some soul! Just as a knowledge of 
Latin helps us with all other lan- 
guages, so a knowledge of how to 
make and bake standard white bread 
is an asset valuable in ‘he concoc- 
tion of all other breads. It isn’t the 
easiest thing in the world to make a 
perfect loaf! 

‘Can you make good bread?” my 
mother once asked a candidate for a 
place” in our sunny farm kitchen. 
“Yes'm,”’ was the prompt reply, 
adding as an unimportant after- 
thought, ‘I never fave made it, but 
I think I could if I tried!” We 
may admire such a spirit, but the 
fact remains that it takes judgment, 
practise, and a good recipe to obtain 
satisfactory results. The following 
is a good foundation rule. 

Scald one cupful of milk and put 
in a mixing-bowl with one table- 
spoonful of sugar, one and one-half 
teaspoonfuls of salt, and a table- 
spoonful of butter, lard, or any good 
shortening; add a cupful of cold 

4% 


By Florence Spring 


Add a cupful of scalded milk to the mixture 
and then a cupful of cold water, or milk may 
be used if preferred provided it is first scalded 


When the mixture is ‘milk warm,” which it 
should be stated for the uninitiated is 90° F, add 
the yeast which has been softened in tepid water 


Sift flour, stirring with knife or slotted spoon. 
The recipe calls for six cupfuls, but admits 
that another cupful may be necessary 


Cut and stir in the flour until a stiff dough is 
formed which is both smooth and _ elastic 


PLEASE!3 


Secondly there goes into the great mix- 
ing-bowl in measured proportions the 
sibilant and alliterative combination 
of salt and sugar and_ shortening 


water. All milk may be used if pre- 
ferred, but be sure it has been 
scalded. When ‘milk warm” (90° F.) 
add half a yeast-cake softened in a 
half-cupful of tepid water. Witha 
knife or slotted spoon stir in about 
six cupfuls of flour; possibly another 
eupful may be needed. Practise only 
will show exactly the right amount. 
Cut and stir until smooth and elastic. 
Cover with a thick cloth and a lid 
and set to rise in a warm place. 
Make just before going to bed in 
summer, and just after supper in 
winter. Inthe morning cut it down 
well with a knife and set to rise until 
after breakfast; then knead well and 
make into two loaves or one loaf 
and rolls. 

Many delicious “by-products” 
may be made with this ‘ dough.” 
I sometimes take out a piece before 
breakfast, roll it to one-half inch 
thickness on the molding-board, cut 
into strips about three-fourths inch 
wide and five inches long, and fry 
to a light brown in hot deep fat. 
These bread-sticks are delicious and 
very popular with every one who 
tries them. They may be rolled in 
granulated sugar if desired. Or from 
your rolled-out dough—as above— 
cut rounds with a muffin-cutter, lay 
on a large, slightly buttered griddle 
on the warm—not hot—part of the 
stove, to rise half an hour or so. 
Then draw to the front of the stove 
and bake until brown on beth sides, 
obtaining toothsome English mutfiins. 
Split while hot, and toast and butter. 

Here is another method of making 
muffins: Shape the dough in large 
biscuits, cover, and set aside for half 
an hour; then roll to about one- 
fourth inch thickness, being careful 
to keep them round. Bake ona hot, 
slightly greased griddle ten minutes. 
They may be saved to toast for after 
noon tea. 

For Coffee Loaf take about two 
cupfuls of the dough, add a half cup- 
ful of sugar, one well-beaten egg 
two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, 
one-fourth teaspoonful nutmeg, and 
work with a mixing-spoon unt 
perfectly blended; then add a half- 
cupful of small raisins floured. Pour 
into a greased angel-cake tin and let 
rise until it looks light and bubbly; 
then sift sugar and cinnamon mixed 


: eee 
carefully over the top and bake 1 
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More important than 
being able to “make a 
cherry pie” is the ability 
to make a perfect loaf 
of bread. In the pic- 
ture at the right the 
cook is scraping down 
the sides Of the bowl 
before setting the 
bread to rise in it 


a good oven from 

one-half to three- 

quarters of an hour. 

Serve hot or sliced and toasted. 
Dates cut in small pieces may 
be substituted for the raisins, 
making Date Loaf. Clover-leaf 
Biscuits are another good varia- 
tion: mold the bread into small 
balls the size of marbles, grease 
muffin-pans, place three of the 
doughballs in each pan, let rise 
jor one-half hour, and then bake 
in a hot oven. 

To make very nice Rye Bread 
take three cupfuls of white bread 
dough, put it in a mixing-bowl, 
and add one cupful of rye-meal, 
one-fourth cupful molasses, and 
one-half teaspoonful more of salt; 
work with the hand until perfectly 
smooth. Tip onto a molding- 
board and use just enough flour 
tomold. Put in a loaf-pan and 
let rise until light before baking. 

A second Rye Bread is made as 
follows: Place in a bowl four 
cupfuls of white flour and two 
cupfuls of rye-meal, one and one- 
half teaspoonfuls salt, one-half 
cupful of sugar, one tablespoontul 
shortening, one-half yeast-cake 
softened in- one-half cupful of 
tepid water. Cut in with a knife 
enough tepid water to make a 
dough a little softer than ordinary 
white-bread dough and let rise 
overnight. In the morning dis- 
solve one-fourth teaspoonful soda 
inone tablespoonful of water and 
mix thoroughly with the dough. 
This counteracts the acidity 
which is usually present in’ this 
dough. Use a portion of the 
dough in making breakfast gems, 
letting them rise in the gem-pans 
one-half hour. Stir enough flour 
into the remainder to make a 
dough that can be molded—as 
soft as possible —and bake in a 
loaf after it has risen sufficiently. 


When there is a little dough left over, the cook has 


a chance to 
picture shown 


show 
above 


her 
she 


resourcefulness. In the 


is making bread-sticks 


Did you ever eat a fat little, round little clover bis- 


cuit such as these tucked three together into the pan? 
They are delicious when served piping hot with tea 


Even though you may not live in Boston or vicinity, 


there is no reason 
Parker House rolls such as those being made here 


This dough which the cook is shaping between her nimble 
ngers will soon be transformed into most delicious English 


muffins. 


Before rolling it out, set aside 


for one-half 


hour 


why 


you should not have 


The cook is rolling out the English muffins. 


“In the morning 
knead well.” The 
words conjure up the 
picture of an old-fash- 
ioned pantry, a floury 
bread-board, and the 
deft fingers that rolled 
and kneaded bread 
which was the kind 
mother used to make 


Oatmeal bread is 
one of the best 
‘‘brown’’ breads 

and always especially enjoyed. 
To make it, use one cupful 
rolled oats, one pint boiling 
water, one tablespoonful short - 
ening, one-half cupful molasses, 
one and one-half teaspoonfuls 
salt, four cupfuls flour, and one- 
half yeast-cake. Pour boiling 
water over the oats, let stand 
one hour, soften the yeast-cake 
in a third-cupful of lukewarm 
water. Mix all the ingredients, 
beat well, and raise overnight. 
In the morning put part of the 
mixture into gem-pans, raise a 
short time, and bake. Add a 
little more flour to the remainder 
and mold into a loaf. Let rise 
until light and bake. 

Graham or Whole - Wheat 
Bread: Scald one pint of milk 
and water (one-half of each), 
add three-fourths cupful of mo- 
lasses, one and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls salt, one-half yeast- 
cake softened in one-third cup- 
ful of tepid water. With a 
knife cut in equal parts of 
graham and white flour until 
stiff enough to mold. Let rise 
overnight. Some people prefer 
to use one-third graham to two- 
thirds flour; this is a matter of 
taste. Whole-wheat flour may 
be substituted for graham, using 
preferred proportions. Next 
morning cut down early (as 
white bread) and mold lightly 
into loaves after breakfast and 
bake. It is delicious with 
chopped nuts added. 

Hast y-Pudding Bread: Make 
one quart of rather stiff hasty 
pudding (use one quart boiling 
water to which two teaspoonfuls 
of salt have been added; into this 
sift slowly two cupfuls of corn- 
meal: (Continued on page 125) 


In the afternoon 


she will split them, toast and spread them with hot melted 
butter, and her mistress will serve them to guests for tea 
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TESTED AND APPROVED RECIPES 


Twenty-five Unusual Recipes 


or Economica ishes Submitted by -aders 
for } | Dishes Submitted by Read 


and Tested and Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute 


Al! measurements are level, standard haif-pint 
measuring-cups, tablespoons, and leaspoons being 
used. Sixteen level tablespoonfuls equal a half-pint. 
Quantities are sufficient for six people unless other- 
wise stated. Flour is sifted once before measuring. 


% 
Luncheon Cake 
brown sugar 1 cupful raisins 
shortening tcupful strained stewed 
ful cinnamon tomatoes 


nful cloves 2 cupfuls flour 


2 teaspoonfuls soda 


Cream sugar and shortening together, add spice 
and raisins; then to the stewed tomato add the 
soda; beat well and stir all together rapidly with 
the sifted flour. Bake in a loaf pan. A moist and 
excellent cake, very wholesome for children’s school 
luncheons. VW..M. Parks. 92.3 West Poplar St, Rogers, Ark. 


Salmon Chops 


1 tablespoonful butter Ig te aspor ynful pepper 
2 tablespoonfuls flour 1 cupful dried white or en- 
1 cupful milk tire-wheat bread-crums 
I teaspoonful salt I can salmon 

Make a white sauce thus: Melt the butter, add 
the flour and seasoning, and blend well. Add milk 
slowly. stirring constantly. Cook until mixture 
thickens. Add to this the bread-crums and salmon, 
which has been drained and washed after removing 
skin and bones. Shape like chops, roll in flour. 
Put a stick of macaroni in the end to simulate the 
chop-bone. Fry in deep hot fat. Serve with peas 
and small potatoes. Flour, in this case, is used 
instead of the usual eggs and crums and _ thus 
eliminates the additional cost of eggs in a dish of 
this character. 

I. Stover, 31 Washington St., Fast Orange, N. J. 


Squash Muffins 
r 2tablespoonfuls suet 
cu ry sifted squash (chopped and melted) 
2 t ible fuls sugar 4 teaspoonfuls baking-pow- 
eupft I t der 
1 egg well-beaten 
Mix all the dry ingredients together, add the 
squash mixed with half the milk, the egg, and the 
rest of the milk. Add suet chopped and melted. 
Beat thoroughly and bake in well-greased muffin- 
pans in a hot oven about twenty tive minutes. 


Vis. Lorena Ei. 28 Atkinson St., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


copie with Suet 


1-meal 1 cupful 
2 eggs 
lo te easpoor 


t choy }; teaspoonful soda 


Mis x snd sift the ee pr Saeed Add suet and 
work in thoroughly. Add eggs well-beaten, milk 
in which the soda has been dissolved, and the 
flour. Beat well and bake in a well-greased sheet 
or muffin-pan. 

Vrs. Lorena I. Day, 2 thinsonw S 


Pequot Pudding 


granulated 1, cupful shredded 
ta} a 'g teaspor 1 sal 


tablespoonfuls corn-mez 1 quart 
1 cupful brown sugar 
Mix the tapioca, corn-meal, coconut, and salt 
and add to the milk. Cook until it begins to 
thicken, add the sugar, pour into a buttered pud- 
ding-dish. and bake forty-five minutes. With a 
fireless-cooker gas-range, fifteen minutes with the 
gas on is long enough, and after the gas is shut off 
the pudding may be left in the oven indefinitely if 
it is covered. This pudding may be served hot 
with melted butter, or very cold with cream. 
H. J. Rice, 127 Thompsoit St. bringfield, Ma 


Baked Calf’s Liver 


onful A ur Salt and pepper 
Butter or salt pork bits 

Remove the skin, and lard the liver with small 
strips of salt pork. Dust with salt and pepper. 
Brown in the butter or salt pork bits. Add the 
hot water and bake thirty minutes in a hot oven, 
basting twice, the last time with the cream and 
flour mixture. Mrs. H. Giese, Palmyra, N.Y. 








MENUS 


for the 
Eight- to Twelve-Year-Olds 


(Aary rec’ pe called for will be sent for 
a two-cent slamp) 


Monday, Breakfast 


Top Milk 
Toast and Butter 


Oatmeal 


Luncheon 


Cream of Celery Soup Croutons 
Whole-Wheat Bread and Butter 
Wafers Milk 


Dinner 


Baked Haddock 

Mashed Potatoes 
Bread and Butter 
Chocolate Bread Pudding 


Spinach 


Tuesday, Breakfast 


Farina with Dates Top Milk 
Poached Egg on Toast 
Milk 


Luncheon 
Potato Chowder Crackers 
Vanilla Cookies 
Cocoa 


Dinner 


Broiled Beef-Steak 
Rice and Carrots 
Bread and Butter 


Tapioca Cream 
Wednesday, Breakfast 
Banana 
yv-cooked C 
Brown Bread and 
Malk or C 
Luncheon 
Soft-boiled Egg 


Toast and Butter 


Cocoa Molasses Cookie 


Dinner 
Mutton-Chop 
Macaroni Bread and Butter 
Rice Custard Pudding 
Thursday, Breakfast 
Orange 
Egg in a Nest on Toast 
Toast and Butter Milk 
Luacheon 
Brown Bread Toast in Milk Gravy 
Baked Apple Luncheon Cake 
Dinner 
Rare Roast Beef Mashed Potato 
Creamed White Turnips 
Bread and Butter 
Pequot Pudding 
Friday, Breakfast 
Figs Cereal and 2 Milk 
Hasty Pudding Bread and Butter 
Cereal Coffee 
Luncheon 


Milk Stew Crackers 
Gingerbread Cocoa 


Baked Pot 





Recipes for this department may be sx mitted by 
any re ader of Good Housekeeping. They sh ould never 
before have been printed. At least one dollar will be 
paid for every recipe accepted. Stamps must be 
enclosed for the return of unavailable manuscripts 


Cabbage au Gratin 

2cupfuls chopped boiled 9 cupful | 

cabbage (seasoned lightly I cupful milk 

with salt and pepper) Few grains 
1 tablespoonful flour Ny teaspoontu 
1 table spoonful butter '; cupful grated r 

Put the chopped cabbage into a ae bekdas. 
dish; pour over this white sauce made as follows: 
Melt the butter, add flour and seasoning, and blend 
well. Add the milk gradually, stirring constantly, 
and cook until the mixture becomes thick. Cover 
with buttered crums and grated cheese, and bake 


until brown. Mrs, Alla Booth Dunn, Cody, Wyo. 


Fried Crummed Bacon 
Take thin slices of bacon, dip in beaten egg and 
then in cracker-crums, and fry in hot deep fat until 
brown. Serve with hot cakes for breakfast. 
Vrs. W. D. Garretson, 1633 Barry Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Spanish Codfish or Haddock 


; cupful olive-oil 
I teaspoonful salt 
+g teaspoonful pepper 
A little paprika 
3.cloves of garlic 
3 large onions 

Boil and flake the codfish; chop onions and garlic 
together, and shred peppers in small pieces. Heat 
the olive-oil, add the onions and garlic, and fry toa 
golden brown. Then turn in the peppers, season- 
ings, tomatoes, and the codfish. If the mixture is 
not moist enough, add a little extra tomato-juice or 
water. Simmer slowly for an hour and combine 
with the eggs, which have been slightly beaten. 
Return to heat and cook for two or three minutes 
without allowing the mixture to boil. It should be 
surred constantly. Serve with boiled rice. 

Mrs. S. J. Erasmus, Sonoma, Cal., R. R. No. 2. 


2 pounds fresh codfish or 
haddock 

2 cupfuls cooked tomatoes 

6 eggs, or less, if desired 

6 green peppers 


“Pigs in the Blanket” 
t's pounds round steak cut Bacon 
thin Onions 
Salt and pepper 
Cut the steak into twelve pieces. Pound them to 
make larger and to facilitate rolling. Lay a small 
piece of bacon and a thin slice of onion on each piece 
of steak; dust with salt and pepper and roll, fasten- 
ing together with toothpicks. Roll each piece in flour 
and sear in a hot frying-pan in beef-drippings or 
lard; then add water to cover the bottom of the 
pan; cover closely and simmer for an hour and a 
half, adding more water to keep the quantity the 
same. Remove the meat, pull out toothpicks, and 
make a brown gravy of the drippings. 
Mrs. I. C. Venator, 132 Elberon Ave., E. Cleveland, Ohio. 


Vegetable Chowder 
fat bacon } large pot ttoes 
ymatoes 1 can okra if desiret 
milk 2 tablespoonfuls flour 
n Lima beans 1'4 teaspoonfuls salt 
mions 1¢ teaspoonful pepper 
My teaspoonful soda 
Dice the bacon and cook until brown; add enion 
sliced thin and cooked until softened in the bacon- 
fat. Combine the lima beans and the potatoes, 
cubed, with the milk. Add bacon and onions and 
cook until the potatoes are done. Thicken with the 
flour mixed with a little cold milk; add the salt, 
pepper, and okra (if desired), and stir in the 
tomatoes, after adding the soda to them and 
bringing them to the boiling point. 
Mrs. E. F. Clark, Hanover, N.H. 


Spiced Sauce for Suet or Bread Pudding 

2 tablespoonfuls butter I pint boiling water 
2 table spoonfuls corn-starch Juice and grated 
1 cupful sugar lemon 
I teaspoonful mixed ground 1 tablespoonful vir 

spice 

Sift together the sugar and corn-starch, 
rapidly into the boiling water till thickened, 
cook ten minutes; then add the butter, a little 
time, and stir in the lemon, vinegar, and spice 


Mrs. J. R. Draper, 71 Woodland Rd., Auourndal 
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Raisin Junket 

t quart rich milk 1g teaspoonful almond-ex- 
1 junket-tablet tract j 
3 tablespoonfuls sugar 44 teaspoonful vanilla _ 
Few grains salt 34 cupful chopped raisins or 
dates 

Dissolve the junket-tablet in a tablespoonful of 
cold water; heat milk till luke-warm, add the sugar, 
and stir well. Flavor, add dissolved junket-tablet, 
stir thoroughly, and pour into the dishes in which it 
isto be served. The chopped fruit should already be 
placed in the dishes or can be carefully laid on the 
junket after it has set. 
Mrs. Lavinia G. Tuke, 526 Balm St., Walla Walla, Wash. 


Apples Stuffed with Rice 


14 cupful sugar 


6 red apples 4 E 
1 teaspoonful cinnamon 


1 cupful rice cooked in milk 

Core the apples and fill the centers with the rice 
mixed with the sugar and cinnamon. Put in a pan, 
add a little water, and bake the apples as usual. 
They should be served hot with cream. When bak- 
ing apples I always prepare half of them in this way, 
thereby making a breakfast dish and luncheon des- 


sert at the same time. 
Mrs. R. A. Girauden, 557 Garfield Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Hominy and Tomato 

2cupfuls lye hominy, or 2 tablespoonfuls desired fat 

coarse cracked hominy, 2 tablespoonfuls flour 

boiled 14 teaspoonful salt 
1 cupful canned tomatoes Few grains pepper 

Dry bread-crums 

Heat fat in a saucepan, stir in the flour, and then 
the tomato strained, salt, and pepper. Combine with 
the hominy, pour into a buttered baking-dish, cover 
with bread-crums mixed with a little melted butter, 
and bake thirty minutes in a moderate oven. A 
tablespoonful of scraped onion may be added if 
desired. Enough for six small servings. 

Mrs. A. E. Caswell, 1960 University St., Eugene, Ore. 


Ollapodrida 


3 cupfuls boiled, brown rice 14 cupful butter 


114 cupfuls fried onions 19 cupful pimientoes 
34 cupful grated American I pint solid stewed toma- 

cheese toes 

Cover bottom of a baking-dish with rice. Sprinkle 
on a layer of the onions, then one each of cheese, 
pimientoes, and the tomatoes, which should be well- 
seasoned. Dot with butter, and continue till all is 
used, making the last layers of rice and cheese. 
Bake covered an hour in a moderate oven, removing 
lid the last ten minutes to brown the top. 

M. J. Hall, 63 Washington S!., Carbondale, Pa. 


Eggless Chocolate Cake 

2 squares chocolate I teaspoonful soda 
1 cupful sugar 1 cupful milk 
1 tablespoonful melted short- 119 cupfuls bread-flour 

ening 1 teaspoonful vanilla 

1; teaspoonful salt 

Dissolve the soda in a half-cupful of milk. Grate 
the chocolate and melt it in the remainder of the 
milk. Mix together the sugar and shortening, add 
vanilla, salt, the soda dissolved in the milk, and the 
flour; beat thoroughly. Then beat in the milk, still 
hot, in which the chocolate has been melted. Bake 
in a loaf about fifty minutes in a moderate oven. 
This cake will keep moist for several days. 

Mrs. A. H. Coar, 106 Nonotuck St., Holyoke, Mass. 


Hamburger Steak and Spaghetti 
3 cupful olive-oil 1 small can peeled green 
% cupful butter chillies or 6 green pep- 
3 large onions, chopped fine pers 
I pound ground round steak 1 small can mushrooms 
3 cloves of g 1 cupful olives (chopped) 
1 teaspoonful sal I pound spaghetti 
I 
1 


1 


\4 teaspoonful pepper bay-leaf 
I quart can tomatoes 2 pound grated Parmesan 
or American cheese 

Brown onion and steak in the butter and oil, 
then add the chillies and garlic minced, the tomatoes, 
salt, and pepper, and simmer slowly for two hours. 
During the last half hour, add the mushrooms and 
olives. The tomato liquor should be allowed to 
evaporate, to make the sauce thick and rich. In 
the meantime, cook the spaghetti with the bay- 
leaf in the boiling, salted water; when tender, drain 
and rinse in cold water. Reheat, pile on a platter, 
and cover with the cheese. Pour over the ham- 
burger sauce, and let stand in the oven for a few 
Moments. This is good even without the mush- 
Tooms and olives, and makes a large amount. 

Lelia EF Maddox, 326 E. Ave. 60, Los Angeles, Cal. 


and Approved Recipes 


Saturday, Breakfast 


Coddled Apples 
Cracked Wheat Milk 
Toasted Bread and Butter 


Luncheon 


_ Cream of Pea Soup 
Crisp Crackers Sponge Cake 


Dinner 


Cold Roast Beef 
Creamed Potatoes String-Beans 
Bread and Butter 


Sunday, Breakfast 


Baked Banana 
Ready-Cooked Cereal Top Milk 
French Toast Cereal Coffee 


Dinner 


Casseroled Chicken with Rice, 
Carrots, and Onions 
Bread and Butter 
Indian Pudding 


Supper 


Milk Toast 
Dates Cookies 


ADULT MENUS FOR MARCH 
Tuesday, Breakfast 


Orange 
Fried Crummed Bacon 
Johnny Cake with Suet Coffee 


Luncheon 


Hamburger Steak with Spaghetti 
Bread and Butter 
Eggless Chocolate Cake Tea 


Dinner 


Celery Soup 
Lamb-Chops 
Creamed Potatoes Squash 
Grandma's Cherry Pudding 
Coffee 


Wednesday, Breakfast 


Sliced Banana 
Ready-cooked Cereal Cream 
Squash Muffins 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Ollapodrida 
Biscuits and Butter 
Baked Caramel Custards Tea 


Dinner 


Salmon-Chops 
Spaghetti with Tomato Sauce Peas 
Plain Bread Pudding with Spiced 
Sauce 


Coffee 
Thursday, Breakfast 


Prunes Stewed with Slices of Orange 
Fried Hominy Coffee 


Luncheon 


Cheese Fondue on Toasted Crackers 
Olives 
Graham Bread and Butter 
Tangerines Tea 


Dinner 


Baked Calf's Liver 
Mashed Potato 
Lettuce Salad 
Apples Stuffed with Rice Coffee 


Parsnips 


Friday, Breakfast 


Baked Apple 
Oatmeal! and Cream 
Coffee Loaf Toasted Coffee 





Luncheon 


Clam Fritters Sweet Pickles 
Brown Bread Sandwiches 
Cottage Pudding Lemon Sauce 
Tea 


Dinner 


Spanish Codfish 
Boiled Rice Cabbage au Gratin 
Coffee Jelly 
Coffee Whipped Cream 


Ham 2 la Italienne 


2 pounds sliced ham 4 small-sized onions 
I pint canned tomatoes Black pepper 


Order the ham sliced an inch thick. Put it ina 
covered frying- or roasting-pan. Slice the onions 
over the ham, then add the tomatoes, a generous 
sprinkling of pepper, and a half-cupful of water. 
Cover and bake from an hour to an hour and a half 
in a moderate oven, then remove ham to a platter, 
and make a gravy of the tomato-juice and drippings, 
adding a tablespoonful of flour mixed with a little 
water to a cupful of the tomato. 

Mrs. E. C. Stone, 38 South Maple Ave., E. Orange, N. J. 


Savory Canned Tomatoes 
I can solid tomatoes 2 tablespoonfuls olive-oil 
1 cupful water 1'4 tablespoonfuls flour 
1 large minced onion _134 teaspoonfuls salt 
4 teaspoonful pepper 

Put the tomatoes, water, and onion in a stew-pan 
and simmer till the onion is cooked, and the liquid 
somewhat reduced. Heat the olive-oil, stir in the 
flour, and blend with a little of the hot tomato 
liquor. Pour it into the tomatoes, add the season- 
ings, and simmer ten minutes more. 
Mrs. George E. Holding, 3¢ W. Washington Square, N.Y. City. 


Grandma’s Cherry Pudding 


2 cupfuls stale cake-crums 114 cupfuls canned red cher- 
I quart milk ries 
16 cupful sugar 
Soak the crums in the milk for thirty minutes 
and then add the sugar and the cherries, which 
should be well drained. If the cake is not well 
flavored, add a few drops of vanilla, or almond- 
extract. Turn into a buttered baking-dish, and 
bake about an hour in a moderate oven. Serve 
hot with hard sauce containing a little of the cherry- 
juice. Mrs. E. C. Abell, 10 Hill St., Morristown, N. J. 


Graham Griddle-Cakes 
2 cupfuls graham flour I teaspoonful cream of tar- 
1g cupful white flour tar 
2 tablespoonfuls corn-meal 14 teaspoonful salt 
2 teaspoonfuls sugar ! teaspoonful melted but- 
% teaspoonful soda _ ter 
About 2!4 cupfuls milk 

Mix the dry ingredients together, then stir the 
melted butter lightly through them. Mix to a thin 
batter with the milk and fry on a hot griddle. They 
may be eaten with butter and a thin sprinkling of 
sugar, with cream and sugar, or with sirup. 

Vary F. Blanchard, Killingly, Conn. 


Beef Liver with Onions 

11g pounds beef liver Salt and pepper 
6 onions Bacon-fat 

Order the liver sliced thin. Remove the skin and 
veins from the liver, then dust it with flour, salt, 
and pepper. Slice the onions thin and fry till soft 
in the bacon-fat. If desired this may be done 
earlier in the day. Remove the onions and fry 
the liver rapidly in the fat. When brown on one 
side turn, put the onions on top, and finish cooking. 
Remove to a hot platter, add a little water to the 
drippings in the pan to make a gravy, and pour it 
ove the liver. If desired a little thinly sliced bacon 
may be cooked and used as a garnish. 

Miss Susan Lawrence, 46 E. 133rd St., New York City. 


Maple Rolls 


2 cupfuls fiour 34 cupful milk 


} teaspoonfuls _baking- Melted butter 

powder Scraped or grated maple- 
1 teaspoonful salt sugar 

2 tablespoonfuls lard 

Make a baking-powder biscuit-dough of the flour, 
baking-powder, salt. lard, and milk. Roll in oblong 
shape one-half inch thick. Brush with the melted 
butter and spread with the maple-sugar. Dampen 
the outer edges with a little cold water and roll up 
firmly. Cut in crosswise slices about one-half 
inch thick, place in a well-oiled baking-pan, cut side 
down, and bake in a hot oven twenty to twenty- 
five minutes. 
Urs. F. W. McIntosh, 612 W. oth Street, Des Moines, lowa. 


Orange Marmalade Sauce 
}; cupful orange marma- 1, cupful sugar 
lade 14 cupful water 
Boil for five minutes. then chill. This sauce is 
also delicious on ice-cream. 
Mrs. H. G. Hedden, 2447 Gilpin St., Denver, Coio. 
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HEN there are 

cheaper foods that 

can take the place 

of Irish potatoes, 
why do we worry over their in- 
creasing cost? Besides, mankind 
has not always had potatoes to 
eat. The potato became widely 
popular only about one hundred 
years ago. It was in the middle 
of the sixteenth century that the 
Spaniards found the potato— 
they called it battata, in Peru— 
and took it back to the Continent, 
where it was cultivated as a 


So good that you will want them 
passed to you many times are these 
corn-meal muffins with dates in them. 
They go to prove that food which is 
healthful may be very delicious, too 


curiosity in Spain, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, and Burgundy. 

In our own country we know the 
potato was cultivated in the tem- 
perate sections, for we have record 
of Sir Walter Raleigh’s taking it in 
1585 from North Carolina to Ire- 
land, to be cultivated on his estate 
near Cork. A year later he called 
the attention of Queen Elizabeth to 
the nutritive value of the tuber, but 
it was not commonly used as a food 
for vears after that time. At first 
it was regarded as merely a food for 
swine and cattle. In 1663, how- 
ever, the Royal Society of England saw 
fit to urge its use as food for the poorer 
classes. Its cultivation first became gen- 
eral in Ireland (whence its name), and 
not until a little more than a century ago 
did it come into wide-spread popular usage. 

Certainly we are not wholly dependent 
upon the potato for a well-balanced dietary 
since our ancestors thrived without it. 
To be sure, the potato 
has justly earned its 
popularity because of its 
cheapness, its food-value, 
its palatability, the con- 
venience with which 
it can be shipped and 
stored, and the ease with 
which it can be prepared 
in a surprisingly large 
variety of attractive ways. 

When ten cents spent 
for potatoes at sixty cents 
a bushel bought over twice 
the amount of energy- 
giving material that ten 


By Floris S. Culver 


The fruit-stand gay with 
oranges, bananas, pine- 
apples, and other fruits 
flaunts delicious sugges- 
tions to the housewife who 
seeks the tempting as well 
as the well-balanced meal 


Do you realize that rice contains nearly 
three times as much energy-yielding ma- 
terial as the potato? Buy in broken ker- 
nels and scald thoroughly after cooking 


In selecting vegetables to serve with 
rice as a substitute for potatoes there is 
a very wide choice. The ones pictured 
below are merely a tempting suggestion 


PO TA TOE @& 


cents spent for bread at five cents 
a loaf of twelve ounces bought, 
potatoes were a cheap source of 
energy; but with potatoes at 
two dollars a bushel, ten cents 
spent for potatoes gives us only 
about two-thirds as much energy- 
yielding material as the same 
amount spend for bread, even 
with bread at the unusually high 
price of ten cents a loaf of twenty 
ounces. Although potatoes at 
two dollars a bushel are still a 
legitimate food, we housekeepers 
are nevertheless ready to wel- 


A heaping dishful of snowy rice will 
take the place of potatoes if the proper 
fruits or vegetables are combined 
with it. And every one knows thata 
very great nation lives chiefly on rice 


come foods that can take their 
place for part of the time. It is 

true that men and women are 
largely creatures of habit, but the 

time has come when the women, as 
controllers of at least seventy-five 
percent of the incomes of the men 

of the nation, must look to our habits 

to see whether they are expensive 

and whether they need to be altered. 

It has been said that there are 

three ways of producing prosperity, 
namely: by better production, by 
better choice, and by better con- 
sumption. One sees at a_ glance 

that the first lies within the diction of 
the men of the country, while the second 
and third are at the command of the 
women. Statistics have proved that 
women waste ten percent of their hus- 
bands’ incomes! But those statistics are 
of the past, for the wide-awake women Ol 
today are giving time and thought to 
the study of the various interests of the 
home with a view to bet- 

tering conditions as_ well 

and as economically as 

possible. Thrift has be- 

come a slogan, and to 

practise it, we must in- 

crease our field of knowl- 

edge regarding just suc 

every-day affairs as sult 

able substitutes for pota- 

toes under present condi 

tions. Let us first tum 

our attention to the exact 

place of potatoes in the 

diet. The potato 35 

(Continued on page 131) 
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STED 


If not always a thing of beauty, a washing- 
machine is at least a joy almost forever, 
whether you do your own laundry or 
hire a laundress. Above is a power 
or hand-driven vacuum-cup model 


HIS is the age of the washing-machine 

—as well as the automobile and 
aeroplane. The Community Power Washer 
shown is a satisfactory machine of the 
vacuum-cup type. The cup, driven from 
above, combines an oscillating with a 
reciprocating motion to drive the suds 
through the clothes. _It is equipped with a 
Robbins and Myers motor, but may also 
be operated by hand. Provision has been 
made for attaching a hand-power wringer. 
Care must be exercised to place plenty of 
water in this type of machine so as to 
avoid damage to the clothes. $37.50. 


VEN the best of furniture wobbles 

and refuses to stay ‘‘on an even keel” 
at times. It may be the fault of the fur- 
niture, but is oftener due to a slight 
unevenness in the floor, a thing which 
with the ordinary caster is not. easily 
remedied. The adjustable caster shown 
here enables you to overcome the trouble. 
It is made of brass, and by means of the 
screw-thread the length of the caster may 
be changed to the height required. Three 
small screws fasten the device to the 
lurniture leg. Price $1.00 for set of four. 


N unpleasant job—carrying out ashes! 

It isn’t if you have the truck illus- 
trated in the center of this page. Tip the 
ash-can slightly away from you, insert the 
Prongs of the truck underneath, adjust 
the iron clasp at the top to the top of the 
can, and “away you go.” The frame of 
the truck is of round japanned steel, 
strong and durable; the wheels may be 
tubber-tired or just plain as shown here. 
The truck weighs fifteen pounds, but is 
Surprisingly strong. It may be used for 
Moving trunks and other heavy objects 
as well as the inevitable ash-can. $1.50. 


HELPS 


The ashes can be taken out in a jiffy 
with this handy truck to help you. It is 
just as convenient for moving trunks or 
the like; its weight is but fifteen pounds. 
Wheels may be had plain or rubber-tired 


A table cr chair that teeters can be 
steadied if fitted with the caster above. 
The screw-thread with which it is fitted 
makes it adjustable to varying heights, 
and three screws attach it to the furniture 


Third above is a new departure in ice- 
ee Viet “t of the sabi hi 
picks. ihe impact of the movable han- 
dle splits the ice without the hit-or-miss 
jabbing and threat to one’s fingers and 
hands necessitated by the common pick 


FOR HOUSEKE 


An “almost human” combination gas 
and electric range. An alarm-clock turns 
the oven current on, dials on the door 
turn it off at almost any desired hour 
day or night. The open burners are gas 


N this age of mechanical wonders, 

when other words fail, it is often 
customary to describe a machine as 
“almost human.” The description well 
fits the Westinghouse Combination range. 
The oven is heated by electricity, the top 
has gas burners. It is the oven that is the 
unusual feature.. By setting an alarm- 
clock the heating current may be turned 
on at any desired time up to twelve hours. 
Dials on the oven-door can be so set as to 
turn off the heat when the desired tem- 
perature is attained. Thus, if a housewife 
wants to be away from home during the 
afternoon and yet must have a roast ready 
for dinner, she has only to prepare it, place 
it in the oven, set the alarm-clock at the 
proper time to have the roast done, and 
adjust the dials to cut off the current when 
the roast is done in case she should be 
detained. A chart furnished with the 
range gives full directions for manipulating 
these controls. The oven is divided into 
two compartments, the upper of which 
contains two heating-plates, the lower one 
a single heater. The cooking top has four 
of the common gas burners, a simmerer, 
and a pilot light. The frame and legs are 
heavy sheet steel; trimmings _ nickel- 
plated. The price of the range is $115. 


HE ice-pick extraordinary makes 

its début above. With it in your 
hand there is no hit-or-miss jabbing to 
divide the ice-cake where you want it to 
divide. Just place the point of the pick. 
at the desired place on the ice and push 
the handle up and down quickly; it is 
hollow and is fitted with a spring that 
brings the shaft back into place after each 
thrust. The latter acts as a sort of plunger, 
and the impact of the movable handle 
does the work. Price approximately 75c. 
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High Grade Corsets 


Such a corset {8 a truly economical 
investment. 


The first requisite of a corset is that 
it should support the figure comfort- 
ably, and shape fashionably. 


Every Redfern Model is so designed. 


Then it must keep its original shape, 
and Redfern Corsets are carefully 
sutched and made. 


The boning, fabrics and clasps—in 
fact. al! the parts-—are examined and 
tested that the corset will not 
nor stretch nor break. 


“set,” 


Redfern Corsets—back lace or front 
lace —may be purchased as low as $3. 
But we recommend as the best invest- 
ment the models at $5. $6, $7.50 or 
as high as $10. 

Found at the better stores throughout 
the country, or at the Redfern Corset 
Shops—5 10 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
19 East Madison Street, Chicago; and 
114 Grant Avenue, San Francisco. 
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March Good Housekeeping 


PUA ULLAL LUELLA LT 


pis«t oy 


What are you doing to save yourself time or money, 
We'll pay at least one dollar for every available discovery. 


Discoveries wanted ! 
or both? 


» & gk 


Stamps must be enclosed if the return of unavailable manuscripts is desired. 


An Improvised Writing-Tablet—My chil- 
dren used so much tablet paper in their school 
work that I suggested that they improvise a 
tablet for “scratch” work. This was done by 
utilizing the wrapping paper which came on 
parcels. It was nicely smoothed and if much 
wrinkled was pressed with a warm iron and 
then cut in the desired lengths and fastened with 
long stitches at the top. It has proved so 
popular that other children in the school are 
doing likewise. Of course, this is not used for 
work to hand in to the teacher. 

MR: €..: Mae 


Slowing Down the Gas-Meter—I decided 
it would be a gas economy tO wrap my 
wash boiler in asbestos. This I did, using four 
layers of asbestos paper and fastening it with 
small copper wire. I also bought a second 
boiler cover, laid two pieces of asbestos be- 
tween the two covers and had them copper- 
riveted together. The clothes boiled furiously 
in one-half the time formerly required, and as 
I had only turned on one-half the gas there was 
a distinct saving. Mrs. T. R., Mo. 


Taking the White Off Coat-Collars— 
Dark cloth coat-collars often show white 
inside where they have come in contact with 
the neck. The great difficulty in cleaning 
them is overcome by the use of a spoonful of 
ammonia in which enough salt has been put 
to make a mushy mixture. This, used as a 
cleaner, will remove all such discolorations, 
but as the mixture is very poisonous if taken 
internally, care must be exercised in its use. 

Mrs. A. E. R., Ia. 


To Repair the Egg-Beater—When the 
egg-beater slips the cogs, it can be very easily 
repaired by placing it so that the head of the 
bolt holding the large wheel to the frame is 
resting upon an iron. Using a nail punch and 
hammer, a few blows on the opposite end of 
this bolt will take up the play that has been 
causing all the trouble, and the beater will 
work again as good as new. D. S., N. H. 


Man-Made Screen Racks—Buy a piece of 
ordinary wire screening and have the ‘man 
of the house” cut it up into squares to serve 
as griddles on the gas-stove when using sauce- 
pans too small to rest on the racks over the 
burners. You do not have to wait for them to 
heat through, as with the iron griddles, they 
are very light to handle, and also inexpensive. 
Brass wire netting is more durable than ordinary 
screen—but also moreexpensive. J. G., Pa. 


Timing Long-Distance Telephone Calls— 
We have occasion to use the telephone for 
many long-distance calls and have found the 
following method enables us to tell whether 
we have exceeded the allowed three minutes. 
A three-minute egg-timer is secured to—the 
wall near the phone. When connection is 
made the egg-timer is turned and can be 
watched without taking your mind off the 
call. The timer is of the hour-glass type and 
the amount saved soon pays for its small cost. 

Mrs. F. L. B., Okla. 


Isinglass and Postage—One of the Dis- 
coveries which caine my way at Christmas 
time was the use of sheet isinglass for picture 
protection in place of glass. This is a par- 
ticularly good substitute when the picture is 
to be mailed framed as mine Was. It came 
from the Far West in perfect safety, and at 
a much reduced postage rate. Mrs. G. R., Pa. 


So Easy!—My small son is at the “into 
everything” age and has spurned his “pen” 
as too limited for his ambitious nature. But 
when he is inquisitively roaming about, I find 
it practically impossible to run the sewing- 
machine without serious damage to baby, the 
machine, or his mother’s nerves—or did find 
it impossible, until one day in desperation I 
hauled out the discarded pen, had the machine 
put into it, and followed with my chair and 
myself. Now sonny wanders about at will, 
somewhat dazed by the turn affairs have taken, 
but out of harm’s way. I can make rompers 
by the dozen now! Mrs. E. C. S., Pa: 


A Turn-in-Time Economy—lI find that 
rubber gloves are much longer-lived if they 
are turned wrong side out after each wearing, 
besides being dusted with talcum or corn- 
starch. If they are turned, the left glove 
becomes the right one, and vice versa. Thus 
the wear and tear are evenly distributed. 

Mrs. A. H. McF., Ind: 


For the Sewing-Room—A strip of copper 
screening six inches by eight inches in size 
bound with an inch-wide tape is an excellent 
accessory in the sewing-room. By layingit 
over the goods and counting off the tiny 
squares, it may be used to mark off a great 
variety of patterns forsmocking. It may also 
be used for measuring very accurately the 
distance between fastenings of various kinds. 

Mrs. H.R. G., Mass. 


“Button, Button, Who’s Got the Button?” 
—aA spool of fine wire is a useful addition to 
the button-box. Sets of similar buttons may 
be strung on short pieces of the wire and the 
ends of the latter hooked together. To re- 
move a button, it is an easy matter to unfasten 
the wire and to fasten it again afterward. 

Mrs. H. R.G., Mass 


Nursing-Bottle Stoppers—Instead of using 
cotton to stop the openings of baby’s bottles 
after they are filled with milk I use white waxed 
paper and rubber bands. I consider this a 
great improvement. The milk can not spill 
out so easily ifa bottle is accidentally upset m 
the refrigerator, and, still more important, no 
particles of cotton get in the milk to stop up 
the hole in the nipple when the baby is taking 
the bottle. The paper is also a much cheaper 
covering than cotton. A sanitary five-cent 
package of thirty sheets each will, if cut 
four parts, last about three weeks for six 
bottles, and a ten-cent box of rubber bands will 
last indefinitely if the rubber bands are hung on 
a convenient nail after being used. The paper 
should be cut in the required size and kept ina 
clean covered receptacle. vrs. 1. T. R., Va 
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Spring Draperies 
of Lasting Beauty 


for Your Home 


Make them of charming 
“KAPOCK,” the fabric more 
exquisite than ordinary silk. 
Put them in sunny windows, 
wash them as often as you 
wish —they never fade in sun 


or water. 
“KAPOCK” Fabrics are 
beautifully soft and silky in 
texture, fascinating in their 
varied colors and patterns that 
harmonize with any deco- 
ration. 
“KAPOCK” is 


worm silk 
industrial achievement. 


not a 


\ | / 
» aa J 


ve, REGISTERED 
NOT A WORM SILK 


“KAPOCK” Fabrics cost less 
than fadable silks. Double width. 
Edgings to match. Look for 
Basting Thread (trade mark) in 
edges of genuine. To properly 
appreciate the beauty of 
“KAPOCK,” see it 

at your department 

Tare \ store or interior 

KApock: decorator’s.’ 


SEY Liberal samples sent at 
7 : request of your dealer. 
A. Theo. Abbott & Co. 
Dept. E Philadelphia 
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DR. 


WILEY’ 


S Question- Box 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered by Dr. Wiley. 
Under no circumstances, however, will Dr. Wiley give prescriptional advice in 


illness. 


A local doctor alone can do this. 


Letters and samples intended for Dr. 


Wiley should be addressed to him: at the Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 
Anonymous communications will hot be considered. Please enclose stamps for reply. 


GUARD YOUR EYES! ; 
Will you please tell me whether the medicine named 
in the enclosed advertisement would be beneficial or 
safe to use? M. E. D., Missouri. 


The advertisement enclosed is one of those 


| misleading communications simulating a news 


article. ‘It describes and advises the use of 
an “‘eye-water.” Not until the end is reached 
does it become apparent that the thing is really 
an advertisement. It is also one of those 
seductive pieces of literature that urges you 
to have the prescription filled at home. The 
“ad” says: ‘Go to any active drug-store and 
get a bottle of Bon-Qpto ,tahlets. Drop one 


Bon-Opto tablet in a fourth of a glass of ‘water ' 


and allow to dissolve.”” This is ‘“‘a free pre- 
scription you can have filled and use at home.” 
I can not find in the literature of nostrums any 
description of Bon-Opto. Again and again 
many kinds of eye-waters have been adver- 
tised- to the gullible public. They consist 
generally of a solution of borax or boric acid 
or perhaps now and. then a little sulfate of 
zinc. There is one thing that people should 
not fool with, and that is their eyes. A person 
who puts an unknown into his eyes takes his 
eyesight in his own hands, so to speak. Even 
such things as a solution of borax or sulfate 
of zinc should not be used in the eye by a lay- 
man. They may be used when the specialist 
has told you under what.conditions and in 
what quantities they may be applied. Cer- 


| tainly I would refuse to put-anything in my 


eyes or in the eyes of those who were dear to 
me without some knowledge of its composition. 


PARMINT AND CATARRH 
Parmint for catarrh is 
. H., New Jersey. 


Will you advise me if 
harmful? ] 


Parmint contains alcohol and chloroform, 
also menthol and apparently oil of eucalyptus. 
There are no curative properties in this prepa- 
ration. It would undoubtedly be soothing, 
due to the fact that the chloroform deadens 
the sense of pain and the alcohol induces a 
false sense of pleasure. Double-strength 
Parmint contains a much larger percentage of 
chloroform than Parmint, but practically the 
same percentage of alcohol. No one could 
ever reasonably expect a cure by using 
these drugs. ‘ 


BUTTER AND TUBERCULOSIS 

I should judge it is not safe to feed children on the 
ordinary or ‘‘best creamery’’ butter bought at. our 
stores because of the tuberculosis germs it is likely 
to contain. I really do not know where I could get 
butter that I know was from milk of tuberculin- 
tested cows or from pasteurized cream. Directions 
for feeding children say that cream and butter are 


the best fats for them. M. B. F.. New Jersey. 


The butter of commerce is no better than 
the milk of commerce. The percentage ot milk 
sold to the public that comes from tuberculin- 
tested cows is not very large. I do not know 
of any data on which I could base an accurate 
estimate. . The same is true of butter. A few 
firms have now undertaken to pasteurize the 
cream from which the butter is made. The 
great majority of so-called creamery butter is, 
in my opinion, made from unpasteurized cream 
and from cream of non-inspected cows. Very 
few municipalities require butter to be from 
tuberculin-tested cows, although quite a 
number of municipalities require that milk 
should. be tuberculin inspected. Butter, in 
addition to its food-value, specially promotes 
growth and should, therefore, be given to 
children in preference to olive-oil, lard, oleo- 
margarine, or any other ordinary fat. Moder- 
ation even in good things is desirable, and 
hence children should not be given too much 


, butter, even if it is known to be pure. 


SACCHARIN AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR SUGAR 
Will you please tell me how. saccharin st 

safe household substitute for sugar. Is 

some? Do you know where accurate rules for ; 


use may be obtained? M. M. B.. Pennsylvania, 


Saccharin has no standing whatever as ‘a 
safe household substitute for sugar. - Sa¢- 
charin is a foreign body which is not digested 
and which is excreted practically unchanged 
from the system through the kidneys. The 
kidneys of the well-to-do American citizen are 
already overworked. Any additional burden 
thrown upon them must of necessity prove 
injurious. The Remsen Referee Board, in its 
study of saccharin, reached the conclusion that 
if given in small doses, less than three-tenths 
of a gram, it was harmless, but given in greater 
doses than three-tenths of a gram, it was harm- 
ful. This is a wholly erroneous conclusion, 
unscientific, illogical, and unethical. The 
effect of drugs varies not only with the amount 
of the drug, but with the individual. Some 
people are extremely sensitive, others quite 
tolerant; hence any attempt to fix the amount 
of a drug that may be harmless, and above 
which would be harmful, is wholly impossible. 
One might just as well undertake to say how 
much alcohol it would take to make a man 
drunk. Some people are drunk in the ordinary 
sense of the word with a teaspoonful. Others 
can drink a pint. In my opinion, saccharin 
is harmful in the smallest possible quantity 
for the reasons above given. 


WHITE LEAD IN COFFEE 
I ask you for reply to the question of whether the 
George Washington Coffee is a pure article? A phy- 
sician told a friend of mi that the skin trouble 
from which she was suffering was due to the George 
Washington Coffee, which contained white lead. 
M.C. T., New York. 


George Washington Coffee is an aqueous 
extract of the coffee-bean, reduced in a vacuum 
to complete dryness. It contains the same 
ingredients that are found in an ordinary ex- 
tracted coffee, but in a dry or concentrated 
state. George Washington Coffee contains 
the same amount of caffein as other coffee. 
It is no more nor no less injurious than ordinary 
coffee. The white-lead story is a “hummer.” 


ANTIKAMNIA AND HEADACHE 

Last Sunday I went to a loca! drug-store and ob- 
tained a box of Antikamnia-Cc.lein tablets recom- 
mended for headache, and my wife took them ac- 
cording to directions contained on the ccver of the 
package, which read as follows, “‘For an adult take 
two tablets and one’every two or three hours after- 
ward.” After four of these tablets had been taken, 
my wife's lips and finger-n »egan to turn black. 
I called ina physician. ( you aid me in determin- 
ing whether or not these tablets do contain the drugs 
that are claimed on the formula? 


F. H. E., New York. 


You can find a description of antikamnia in 
the “Propaganda for Reform,” published by 
the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, Eighth Edition, page 167. Just what 
antikamnia is, is difficult to determine. In the 
publication above referred to, it was found to 
have a varying composition. In one of the 
advertisements of antikamnia tablets It 1s 
especially recommended because among other 
things it contains no codein. Its composition 
in Great Britain was found to be different from 
that of a drug of the same name sold in Amef- 
ica. It is recommended for the cure of almost 
all diseases; the list would fill a page. The 
effects in this case are similar to those that 
would be produced by acetanilid. Codein 154 
derivative of morphin. and is a_ recognize 
pharmacopeeial remedy, but should be used 
only under such conditions as attach to the 
use of morphin—which means only under the 
direction and supervision of a reputable phys 
cian, for, likemorphin, it is a habit-forming drug. 
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A household word even in childhood. 


* BAKER’S COCOA 


has for several generations been widely known for its good 

qualities of purity, wholesomeness and delicious flavor. It has 

real food value. Ask your grocer for the genuine Baker’s Cocoa. 
Made only by 


WALTER BAKER & Co., Lid. 
Established 1780 Choice Recipe Book Sent Free Dorchester, Mass. 


In using advertisements, see pages 6 and 8 
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As you add books 
to your library the 
Macey Sectional 
Bookcase expands to 
provide room for 
them. 


It matters not how 
small or how large your li- 
brary may be, you can buy 
just the right number of 
sections to take care of your 
present requirements and 
then add to them as the 
library grows. 


Sectional bookcases 
are efficiency and economy as 
applied to the library regard- 
less of its size. 


Enormous manufac- 
turing capacity produces 
Macey highest quality at 
surprisingly low prices, cor- 
rect designing enables you 
to match all popular period 
styles. 


A duplicate of our dealer’s 
catalog in colors will be sent you 
without charge at your request. It 
describes and illustrates Macey Sec- 
tional Bookcases in every manner 
of combination. Send for it today. 


The Macey Co 


1512-1562 Division Ave. S. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Made jn Canada by the Canada Furniture 
Mfrs. Ltd., Woodstock, Ont. 
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The hedged lawn and flower-flanked front view are but a forecast of the charming, 
gardenlike vistas that greet the eye on every side from within the bungalow 


The Bungalow 


in a GARDEN 


By De Witt Fessenden 


BRIEF description of the bungalow 

here illustrated may serve to point out 

certain features of interest and utility 
that aid in solving the problem of a small coun- 
trified home which is comfortable, symmetrical, 
efficient, contains a certain degree of artistic 
consideration, and, above all things, does not 
demand too large a surrender of dollars. 

The first thing that ‘strikes the eye in this 
design is the enclosed formal garden, with 
windows of the principal rooms looking out 
upon its vine-clad walls and walks between 
pleasant beds of flowers; and then, of course, 
we recognize the English style in the half 
timber work in brown and stucco panels 


| pleasantly topped by a roof of green. 


The main entrance is in the center of the 
house, enclosed by a small forecourt, a low 
brick parapet stretching right and left of the 
gate supporting flower-boxes and acting as a 
fence to the court, maintaining its privacy and 
at the same time allowing one’s glance to see 
above and beyond. A boxwood hedge parallels 
the sidewalk, with lawns stretching to the base 
Banks of foliage conceal the 
service entrance to the left of the plan. 

One enters directly into the large living- 





room, the big cheerful fireplace being situated 


| immediately opposite and flanked on each side 


by French windows of generous dimensions, 
affording exit to the veranda and an enclosed 
formal garden with a lily-pond in the center. 

















The ground plan of the bungalow. Even 
a casual glance will show how admirably 
artistry and convenience are combined 








An art fence and flowers and shrubs, 
banked as here about the sundial, make 
of the bungalow garden a beauty spot 


A feeling of charm and distance is offered 01 
each side where the gaze enjoys flowering paths 
of bloom, terminating in a sundial. ; 

The garden-fence is also out of the ordinary, 
inasmuch as it is constructed of lattice ate 
stucco finished posts, the lattice contamln 
numerous openings at points which commate 
the best views. By regard for the seasons anda 
little gardening instinct, it is practicable t 
maintain the garden in a continuous condition 
of the varying colors of your favorite plants an 
shrubs. Ee 

To the left of the living-room is a dining. 
room connecting with the kitchen by means® 
a serving pantry. Plenty of light and ventila 
tion have been reserved for the latter apart’ 
ment, and all minor conveniences observe 
such as the serving of ice from outside into te 
ice-box and the installation of a large sink a¢ 
adequate drains and tubs; also ready aces 
to the veranda is afforded for service whe 
meals are preferred there. The sleepil § 
apartments are separated from the living-100™ 
on the right side by an intervening hall. 


The complete building plans and specifica 

‘ oe 

for the bungalow and detailed plans for the om 
den will be furnished at a reasonable pr@ 
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Daily Chaps 











Morning Delight 


Nightly Relief 


Have a velvety, soft skin 
in spite of March winds 


Ared, smarting or wind-roughened 
skin yields quickly to the soothing 
influence of Pompeian NIGHT 
Cream. This snow-white, delicately 
fragrant cream, in thousands of in- 
telligent homes, is replacing expen- 

ive preparations used for every cold 
cream purpose. 

Pompeian NIGHT Cream was 
seven years in the making before it 
was placed on the market. Pompeian 
NIGHT Cream is the scientific re- 
sult of a study of the leading creams 
used by famous beauties both on and 
off the stage. Nottoo oily, not too 
dry, but just right. 

Get the habit of using a little every 
night before you sleep. Its faith- 
ful use will keep the skin soft and 

The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 


Shopping List Suggestions 


smosth and velvety in spite of the 
daily damage done by dust, soot, 
hard water, soaps, climate and other 
of life’s complexion harms. 

If your skin is naturally dry, rougn 
and harsh, use generous dabs of 
Pompeian NIGHT Cream to supply 
the necessary protecting secretions. 
Refreshing, soothing, comforting— 
positively will not, cannot, cause a 
growth of hair. 

For sale everywhere. Convenient 
tubes for motorists, 25c. Attractive 
jars, 35c and 75c. 


Mary Pickford Art Panel 


Miss Pickford has granted the makers of Pom- 
peian toilet preparations gee to offer the 
first Mary Pickford Art Calendar Size, 28 x 
714 in. Art store value 50c. Our price 0c. A 
sample of Pompeian NIGHT Cream will be in- 
cluded 


28 Prospect St., Cleveland, Ohio 


} 


(Stamps accepted, dime preferred) 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 28 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


Pompeian 


MASSAGE Cream 


subtracts years from one’s 
looks by freshening a tired, 
drawn face. It is entirely 
different from Pompeian 
NIGHT Cream. It rubs in 
and rubs out, bringing with 
it the grime and dirt hidden 
in the face. In jars, 50c, 75c 
and $1. 


Pompeian 
HAIR Massage 


does for the hair what our 
other Pompeian products 
do for the skin — promotes 
beauty by creating healthy 
conditions. It does remove 
Dandruff. A clear, amber 
liquid; not acream. 25c, 50c 
and $1 bottles. Not oily; not 
sticky. 


In using 


SCUCECITIaazeeeeeeeseeeaeeees! 


Seue 


Seseeecesececc 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c for a Mary Pickford 
Art Panel and a Pompeian NIGHT Cream 
sample 


advertisements, see pages 6 and 8 





Corsets Had To Be Changed 


| Genen had to be changed—that was all. 
§ This decree, dictated by the march ef 


progress and the mandate of a great govern- 
ing principle, settled that. These factors in 
the general scheme of world betterment 
simply arrived at corsets, and the work began. 


§ These irresistible forces had finished with 
illumination, the flickering tallow candle 
giving way to gas light, and it, in turn, to 
electricity. Who would turn to the tallow 
dip?) One could not if he would—the 
world moves apace. 


§ Light to turn night into day. Electric 
fans to keep one cool. Water for a fever 
patient. Ice frozen in the summertime. A 
message on the air. A thousand other 
inventions and discoveries more or less 
important in the process of world better- 
ment, and mostly by living men—all these 
you once did not have. 


§ Corsets had to be changed—they had to 
be improved. 


§ Physicians complained of them. Women 
bought them by size number. A fitting was 
a thing undreamed. Corset comfort with 
style, a thing unknown. Health was not 
considered. 


§ Corsets had to be changed—progress and 
a great governing principle simply arrived 
at corsets and the work began. 


§ That was fifteen years ago. 


. § lintroduced front lacing—lacing the corset 
in front—fifteen years ago, and it has been 
adopted by womankind as a fundamental 
—front lacing as a fundamental principle 
necessary for adjustment in front and sup- 
port for the back—absolute corset essentials 
entirely ignored before. 


9 One wonders how women managed with- 
out the amazing convenience of front lacing. 
The wonder grows how they did manage 
with the amazing inconvenience of lacing 
their corsets as they did. 


§ Would man button his coat in the back, 
or lace his shoe from behind? 


§ Woman, think; would you do other than 
lace your corset in front? We have arrived 
at rationalism in corsetry. Style is our hand 
maiden. Fashion is our servitor. We compel 
comfort. We contrive figure improvement. 
We conserve health—all the result of the 
Gossard method of design, created fifteen 
years ago, and expressed in Gossard front 
lacing corsets. A method this, amounting 
to a principle and observed in Gossard man- 
ufacture with a fidelity of strict adherence. 


§ Today, throughout the world—in city and 
hamlet alike—in Paris, where corsets formerly 
came from, London, Buenos Aires, Sydney, 
Melbourne, New York, Chicago, everywhere 
in America and Canada, women enjoy the 
fruition of the Gossard principle—of theGos- 
sard method of design. 


§ This is my gift to the women of the world — 
this it has been my great privilege to bestow. 


§ Style, comfort, health and beauty of youth- 
ful outline are now yours. 


§ Hitherto, only one figure had been accepted 
as ideal. I discovered and gave to the world 
the nine ideal figures, each a type of beauty 
and all representative of a buoyant, radiant, 
American womanhood. 


§ 1 hold that a man may state a fact even 
though the fact reflects credit upon himself. 
I simply state the fact. 


§ Corsets had to be changed. Someone had 
to be the instrument of progress. I was 
there and waiting with the great governing 
principle when progress arrived at corsetry. 
And now, all the world is saying “good-bye” 
to the old style—saying good-bye as one 
would bid adieu to a guest who had over- 
stayed. To women everywhere, to every 
woman; I was determined to improve and 
beautify your figure— making your life more 
beautiful—so in the increase of your com- 
fort, in your abounding health, in the joy of 
your better appearance, and as you revel in 
your Gossard corset, know that I changed 
them for you. 
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remarkable corset, and lives in 


Until every woman knows this can 
it gives, my work goes on. 


To the Women of the World 
My m 
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© Shis story has not been told before _— 


What you dont know about chocolates 


When is a Chocolate 
Cream properly fresh? 


HAT seems easy enough 

* to answer, doesn’t it? 

You would probably say, 

“When it’s just been made,” 

meaning perhaps “when it 

melts in your mouth,” and 
tastes delicious! 


Strictly “fresh” chocolate 
creams, as a matter of fact, 
do not taste like that at all. 
Ripe chocolate creams do. 
Chocolates are like fruits. 
Time is required to ripen 
and to bring them to just 
the right condition for eat- 
ing—to make them deli- 
cious and healthful. This 
will be clearer when we tell 
you— 


How Chocolate Creams 
are made 


In the Lowney factories most 
chocolate cream centers are fash- 
ioned in molds. ‘The molds of 

| Id lt} ld f 
various shapes and sizes are 
impressed in cornstarch. The 
cream is poured into these molds 
and pieces of nuts and fruits are 


}) 
1e, 
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These centers soon become 
firm. They are then turned out, 
brushed and cleaned with air to 
remove the starch. Now they 
are ready for the dipping table. 


The chocolate dipper takes the 
centers, dips them into warm 
melted chocolate and fashions 
different styles of decorations on 
the tops. Sometimes the centers 
are dipped by an_ ingenious 
machine, known as the “In- 
rober,” which flows melted choco- 
late completely over them. 


The chocolate coat becomes 
firm in about fifteen minutes. 
Now it is certainly a “fresh” 
chocolate. 


But, bite into it, and see if you 
like this strictly “fresh” choco- 
late! 


You don’t; and there’s a very 


good reason why you don’t. 


What newly-made Chocolate 
Creams really taste like 


\s you bite into this newly- 
made chocolate \ first a 
rather sweet buttery taste. That’s 
because the cocoa butter—which 
is the natural vegetable oil of the 
cocoa beans—is all in the outside 
coating, (A). You taste it un- 
blended with cream or flavoring. 


you get 


Cross section of a Chocolate Cream 


Then there is a crusty taste. 
It’s there because the melted 
cream hardens slightly where it 
comes in contact with the starch 
mold, (B). But, as the center 
ripens this crust entirely dis- 
appears. 


Finally you get a taste all 
flavor and cream, no chocolate 
at all. It is as though you were 
eating chocolate and cream sep- 
arately. The flavors are not 
blended—the chocolates are not 
ripened. 

Nut and fruit chocolates, con- 
taining no cream, need no ripen- 
ing, but even chocolates like 
nugatines, caramels and _tafhes 
are improved by ripening. 


OW when most chocolates 
are ripened these natural 
changes take place: 


First, the cocoa butter is 
evenly absorbed through the hard 
outside coating: 


Second, the cream center grad- 
ually ripens and softens. As tt 


softens it completely absorbs the 








outside crust, and the soft ripened 
cream extends clear to the choco- 
late coating. 


Finally, when this occurs, you 
have a ripened chocolate—deli- 
cious to the taste. Its flavors are 
perfectly blended. The perfect 
chocolate cream, therefore, is not 
fresh, but ripe. 

How old 
should Chocolates be? 


Someone is sure to ask that 
question, and it is a hard one to 
answer. As a matter of fact, 
chocolates kept at the correct 
temperature remain in perfect 
condition many months. 


The eating age of your choco- 
lates is not so much a question of 
age as of the temperature at 
which they have been kept. In 
fact, the chocolate makers’ chief 
concern is to keep chocolates 
from being injured by uneven 
temperature. 


What heat 
does to Chocolates 


The direct rays of the sun or 
extreme heat of any kind will 
coax the cocoa butter to the sur- 
face of the coating. When the 
coating cools again it has a gray 
misty look. 


Chocolates thus affected are 
not injured if eaten at once, but 
will deteriorate rapidly. Little 


- Lowney’s 


MEDAL of HONOR 
CLOUDLAND 


air channels are made where the 
cocoa butter comes to the surface. 
The air goes into the center, the 
flavor escapes and the center 
becomes dry and _ tasteless. 
Dampness is also very injurious 
to chocolates. 


Protecting Chocolates 
against harmful 
temperatures 


It is for this reason 
that every modern safe- 
guard is employed by 
The Walter M. Lowney 
Company to keep their 

chocolates at an even tempera- 
ture. 


Our shipments to distant points 
go in refrigerator cars, and our 
many distributing centers have 
cooled rooms. Then, too, each 
year more and more druggists 
and candy dealers in co-opera- 
tion with us are using refrigerator 
showcases. 


Distributing 
Chocolates in per- 
fect condition from 
Boston to the 
Philippines 


Now you will more 

readily understand 

‘> how it is possible for 

Lowney Chocolates, manufac- 

tured in Boston, to be delivered 

all over the United States just 
right to eat. 


You may be surprised to learn 
that we are making large ship- 


65 to #125 


ments of chocolates to such 
tropical countries as the Philip- 
pines, Porto Rico, and to China, 
a country with a very trying 
climate. 


Another protection 


With all the Lowney precau- 
tions in packing and shipping, 
you have very little chance of 
getting an imperfect box. To 
protect you against such a mis- 
chance, however, we put a guar- 
antee slip in each box and 
authorize our agents everywhere 
to make this guarantee good. 


HIS we believe to be fair 
dealing in Chocolates. The 
Medal of Honor package illus- 
trated, is a particularly choice 
assortment to commemorate the 
gold medal won at the last exposi- 
tion—the third world exposition, 
by the way, to give its unqualified 
endorsement to Lowney’s Choco- 
lates. 


Tue Water M. Lowney Co. 
Makers of Chocolates, Cocoa and Chocolate 
BOSTON CHICAGO MONTREAL 


(hocolates 


CREST 
FANCY-FULL 
PLENTY-FULL 


Possibly you would like to make chocolates at home.* This is good fun and sometimes the chocolates 
are good. We aren't jealous. In fact, we like to have you try it, as you will better appreciate our efforts. 











DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING CHOCOLATES AT HOME 
For Making Centers stir while melting. Keep the chocolate mass hot but do not 


Chocolate cream centers are made of cream, called “fond- allow it to boil. Do not add water to the chocolate. 
ant." To make fondant, use one-quarter teaspoonful cream After the chocolate is thoroughly melted, allow it to cool to 
of tartar and one-third of a cup of hot water to two cups of about 82° Fahrenheit before starting to dip the centers. Use 
sugar. If corn syrup is used, make the fondant as follows: a common table fork, or better, shape a wire similar to a 


One-half cup corn syrup, one-quarter teaspoonful cream of button hook with a loop end, and use that. 





tartar, one-and-one-half cups sugar, one-third cup hot water. 

Boil without stirring until it threads. As it cools, beat until 
creamy. Keep cool and dry, until needed. 

Flavoring should be added by working as much of the 
extract as is desired direct!y into the fondant. Mold fondant 
by hand in the desired shapes and sizes for vipping. 

If fruit or nuts are used, make a small ball by rolling out a 
little piece of the fondant; place the nuts or fruit on the sides, 


and press together. 


instead of a fork. 


lates are placed in the _ 
covered to prevent sweating. 

If you wish to dip the chocolates by hand, pour the melted 
chocolate on a clean molding board, keep the chocolate rubbed 
smooth with the hand, and dip centers as above, using fingers 


Drop the center into the chocolate, taking care to immerse 
it. Lift out with the fork, shake off surplus coating, and place 
on waxcd paper or oil cloth, by simply turning the fork. 

When the centers are dipped, set in a cool place. If choco- 
i refrigerator, keep them carefully 


For Dipping Centers *Quarter pound cake (with copy of this recipe for your cook 


Melt a portion of Lowney’s Home Sweet Chocolate* in a book) mailed for 1oc_in stamps—if your grocer hasn't it in 
small double boiler. Break the chocolate in small pieces and stock. The Walter M. Lowney Co., Boston. 















=)| Fortuna’s Daughters 


An Organization for Women Who 
Want More Money 


———__ | HE first sniff you get of spring you say 
hier i “Oh me, oh my, it’s coming spring, and 
MO if I don’t begin right away to make 

a f some extra money, I won’t be ready to go on 
| my vacation, or buy any summer dresses, or 
anything.” 

This picture of yourself with summer coming 
hurrying toward you, and you unprepared, js 
| really a great blessing. For it makes you set 
| right about looking for some way to make 
| money, while there is yet time. 
|  Inone of Mr. William J. Bryan’s lectures he 
| says that the great events of life are summed 
up for us in pictures—a picture of toil, a picture 
of motherhood, a picture of success. And the 
picture we hold most in our minds is the picture 
| we work out in our lives. 
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Nothing Succeeds Like Success 


AND Fortuna’s Daughters have proved this 
out in their money-making club. They 
hold the picture of success in their minds, and 
the first thing they know they are successful, 
And like the young woman in the picture above 
—and many others who during December, Jan- 
uary, and February made as much as $350, 
they solve their money problems. 
| Not only do Fortuna’s Daughters succeed in 
| earning money, but they earn prizes as well, 
and they receive gifts absolutely free of charge. 
The first present a member of the club receives 
is a gift of welcome to the club, a lovely box of 
PAINTS & FINISHES correspondence-cards with her own. initial 
embossed in heavy gold on each card. 
Then soon another present comes along— 


























J the club emblem, a:gold pin with a genuine 

TO i diamond set. And all this is in addition to the 

UST a touch here and there—and regular salary checks, which are sent out every 

be S ‘ : — month to the club members. And the salary 
drooms, halls, walls—all places are preecrnaenl ake sens ty 







transformed. Acme Quality Paints Middleton, N. Y. 

a ’ : 6 Dear Miss Walton: 

are always ependable—alw ays an @€x- Please do not think that because I have not 
co ma : 75 thanked you before for the darling cards that 

cellent finish for the purpose for which I do not appreciate them. I think they are 





the prettiest cards I have seen. 
I like the club work very much, and hope as 





they are recommended. 






oA RK . estas ae I grow older I may become more skilled in il, 

The “Acme Quality Painting Guide | for T intend to keep right on. 
Book’ and our smaller booklet, “Home I thank you so very much for the present, 
and hope that every member may have success. 






Decorating,” instruct you in the cor- Sincerely yours, E. K. 
“ss | Richmond, Va. 
rect paints, colors and quantities to use ae se seapane' 



























F ’ r intine , I have just returned from Norfolk, and find 
SOF €% ery penumg purpose. Both books those unique corres pondence-cards—and that 
are free on request. If your dealer | dainty pin—awaiting me. Words can not 
ie express my delight at receiving them, nor how 
cannot supply them, write to us. pleased I am with them! 
With sincere thanks for the cards and pin, 
I am, sincerely yours, C. C. J. 
ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS Baltimore, Md. 
Dept. U Detroit, Michigan My dear Miss Walton: 
Boston St. Louis Toledo Fort Worth Lincoln Portland } Thanks so much for the wonderful check 
Chicago Pittsburgh Nashville Dallas Salt Lake City San Francisco you sent me for my month’s salary. It was 
Minneapolis Cincinnati Birmingham Topeka Spokane Los Angeles | the first real money I have ever earned. 
Mrs. F. A. 
Have an Acme Quality Shelf So you see the question of making money 
Pa ey | ee OP lak gs ue has, } has been solved by thousands of women all 
y touching-up’’ jobs about the house, keep always on hand over the country. You can solve it the same 
at least a can each of Acme Quality Varnotile, avarnish for floors, wood- | way. As soon as you make up your mind just 
work and furniture; Acme Quality White Enamel for tron bedsteads, poe over si gr marco se - 
" Surniture, woodwork and all similar surfaces; a quart of Acme Quality sit right down and write me all about it. And 
Floor Paint of the right color. I will do the rest. As quick as you can Say 
: Jack Robinson, I will tell you how Fortures 
Daughters make their money. 









Yours very truly, for extra money, 


ROI x Sea Secretary Fortuna’s Daughters — Goon 


HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 119 West goth 
| Street, New York City. 
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Continued from page 16) 





get out of 


that you 


lid your best with your pack.” 
It was one of his bad days. 


mor 


gloom, but at last she led him into confidence. 
As they walked among the homegoing crowds 
he told her of the obligations that pressed 
upon him. ‘I’ve taken a big chance,” he 
said, “and done something that I should not 
have done. I’ve borrowed money on my mem- 
bership.” He caught her look of consterna- 
tion, and hurried into justification of his act. 
“There’s something big going to break,” he 
assured her, “and I must be ready to swing 
in on it.” 

“But if you lose, Ran?” 

“J won’t think of that.” 

She had an impulse to slip her arm within 
his own, a desire to assure him that loss of 
opportunity meant less to her than loss of love. 
But the crowd of which they were part held 
back both action and words. ‘Oh, I guess 
we'll come out all right,” he said after a little 
silence. She had the feeling that she had let 
slip from her one of life's fine moments, and 
she sighed as she kept step with him. Then 
she caught the glow of his returning optimism, 
for Randall never stayed long in the sloughs of 
despond, and she promised that she would one 
day make up to the boy all the tenderness she 
might not yet bestow upon him. 


THE next afternoon, a little later than usual, 
Kane whirled in from the Board. His face, 
flushed with excitement, lighted with joy as he 
came toward Alice. “‘What do you know 
about this?” he demanded of her. ‘‘ You know 
that every one in the world is howling that 
wheat can’t come down? Well, I have a 
straight tip. Met a fellow I used to know in 
St. Paul. He knows all the big Canadian 
fellows, and he told me that this is all a fake 
about the failure of the late crop in the West. 
He says that the Canadians are playing the 
long end, and are going to flood the market 
before the end of the month. Why, he told 
me that he’s been in the elevators at Fort Wil- 
liams, and that he would give me his word 
that there was no chance of sky-rocketing 
while those millions of bushels stood there. 
He says that they’re running the wheat trains 
up there so close together that the passenger 
traffic west of Winnipeg is off schedule.” 

The contagion of his hope spread to Alice. 
“Are you sure that—?” she flung at him 
breathlessly. 

“What color do you want the walls?” he 
laughed. “And do you want two porches? 
And will it be too late to plant roses? Sure, 
we'll have them. The world’s ours, little girl, 
if I dare this chance.” 

“But do you dare, Ran?” Her innate 
caution ran up flags of warning. “It’s a risk, 
you know. Even Baxter says that, and 
Baxter never loses.” 

“Isn’t it worth the risk?” 

“Ves, but 

“That'll do you, young woman. Don’t 
you suppose [ carry a talisman? Haven't I 
the left hind foot of a rabbit that was killed in 
4 graveyard at midnight by a one-eyed colored 
gentleman with a wooden leg?” 
_ Don’t joke about it, Ran. 
important.” 

oa have to joke about it, honey, or I’d burst 
with joy. Don’t you know that you’re all I 
have in the world? Don’t you see that I have 
tomake good to get you? You've taken me on 
tTust, and it’s up to me to prove up. Well, 
just watch little Randall. He’s going to make 
.G, Baxter look like a second-hand shop on 
Clark Street. Wait till the day when wheat 
goes down!”’ 7 

On the day before Randall Kane took the 
Plunge and flung all that he could raise or beg 


It’s too— 


he game, perhaps, is the knowledge 


His face was 
almost old in its grayness, and his eyes lacked 
the luster that usually brightened them, For 
e than an hour he resisted all the girl’s 
effort to rouse him from his overmastering 



















































for all the family—represents 
the utmost in hosiery satisfaction. 
It combines a// the desirable qualities 
you seek in hosiery — good appear- 
ance, exceptional durability and gen- 
uine comfort. Still more important, 
the Everwear way of knitting insures 
permanence of shape which means 
that Everwear Hosiery ijooks right 
and feels comfortable to the very last. 
































Introduce Everwear to 
Your Family Now! 


Get acquainted with the exceptional merits of 
this popular long-wearing brand of hosiery. 
Everwear gives you all that you can get in any 
make of hosiery at any price. Yet, Everwear 
is not high priced. 



















For Men, Women and Children 


Made in medium and light weights; in 
black, white and all popular shades, 
in pure thread silk, lisle and cotton. 













| : Buy It by the Box 


On sale at most department stores and haber- 
dashers. If your store does not sell Everwear, 
write us and we will see that you are supplied. 









Everwear Hosiery Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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In using advertisements, see pages 6 and 8 






























































Flour Facts 


Every particle of Pills- 
bury’s Best flour is puri- 
fied by being sifted 
through beautiful, white, 
silk bolting-cloth, cost- 
ing $5 per yard, so fine 
and closely woven as to 
make such a process seem 
almost impossible. 










Grinding and sifting; re- 
grinding and sifting again 
and again through finer 
and finer, soft, silk cloths 
insures the purity and 
uniformity of this purest 
flour. 












Few people know of 
this wonderfully delicate 
process employed to 
avoid impurities in Pills- 
bury’s Best flour. 









This is a fact worth 
remembering — 






* 





Pillsburys 
Best 
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| from home. 
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or borrow on the chance of the {:/] of whe 

he came to the telegraph-oflices radiant 
“That’s a straight tip,’ he assured Aline 
“Foxy Kennerly’s playing it.” Bes 

“So is Sinnott,” came to the tip of he 
tongue, but the rule of the offices ingrained in 
her brain by her own sense of honor, held back 
the breach of confidence. But th. knowledg 
that the two plungers were wiriny New York 
on the same possibility that buoyed Randall 
fired her courage in his speculation. If Baxter 
had added the force of his foresight and inner 
knowledge of the great game of the Board to 
the chance of the market’s drop, she would 
have been convinced beyond argument of the 
certainty of the information on which Ran was 
risking their future. But Baxter had not been 
in the offices all day, and she had to accept the 
situation without knowledge of his almost 
certain information. She took it gaily, how. 
ever, at Randall’s own valuation, sauntering 
with him down Wabash Avenue and playing 
a child’s game of choosing furniture through 
the windows. ‘Nobody in the world has ever 
been as happy as we’re going to be,”’ he told her. 

“Oh, touch wood!” she pleaded. 

He laughed at her superstitions, and whirled 
her into an evening tinged by the gaiety of his 
excitement. They dined, and danced, and 
rode homeward through the cold, starlit park 
in that daze of thrilled pleasure that is the lot 
of youth and love. She kissed him good-by 
that night with the tenderness that was a 
newly awakened element in her affection for 
him. To her Ran never looked as boyish and 
as needful of her as he did just then. Had 
any one been awake in the quiet house when 
she entered, she -would have told of her love— 
but no one met her, and she went to her room, 
there to sit for hours beside the window, 
dreaming the old dreams of womanhood. 


HE caught a glimpse of Randall as he passed 
the windows of the telegraph-oflices next 

morning. By feeling rather than by observation 
she sensed the fact that he had somehow lost 
his high hopes of the night before, and was 
entering upon the battle of the day doggedly 
rather than cheerfully. The sight of him height- 
ened her agitation and threw her into irritation 
against the men and women whose griefs 
seemed to demand her sympathy as well as her 
attention as they brought to her their woes as 
well as their wires. She sped through the rou- 
tine, clicking off the messages almost non- 
chalantly. It was all in the day's work, but 
with Randall Kane in the arena across the 
street. The climax of her annoyance came with 
the unheralded return of the boy from Tenn- 
essee whom Randall had helped on the first 
day he had come into her life. 

The boy, gaunt and awkward, shambled 
toward her, too bent on his own desire to 
speak to her to heed her angry surprise at his 
presence. He pulled off his cap as he stood in 
apologetic silence while she clicked at the keys 
of her machine. Finally he spoke. “I reckon 
you-all thought I’d gone back home,” he said. 
“T couldn’t do that. I hated to have them 
know I was a failure. A man can’t tell that to 
the home-folks, can he? And so I thought I'd 
hang on awhile. I’ve come to the dropping-ofi 
place, though. I’ve just wired for money to g0 
back.” His face twisted into a wry smile that 
tried to hide his despair in his defeat. “I 
reckon you-all think I’m a bad investment, 
he said. “Will you thank your gentleman 
friend for me, though, and tell him I stuck as 
long as I could? I reckon he'll understand. 

“Tl tell him,” Alice said perfunctorily. 
The boy shifted back to the bench beside 
the cashier's window to wait for the wife 
There was a rush of cold aur 
into the room and Baxter of the certain Ups 
swung through the opened . door. ‘Hope 
you're ready for a big day,” he told Alice 
genially. ‘This is going to be a whale. Now, 
this is what I want you to do. I'll have to 
on the floor myself this morning, and I'll send 
my messages from there direct to you. Spee? 
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Let Wesson Oil 
help you make tempting 
Biscuit 


AVE you a recipe for biscuit—baking- 
H powder biscuit, say, that is bringing 
you wonderful results? And would 
you like to add just a little bit more goodness 
to an already good thing? Then try Wesson 
Oil for shortening the very next time you 
make a batch of those famous biscuits. Wesson 
Oil is a pure vegetable oil—already liquid 
when you pour it in the mixing bowl, but you 
use it just as you would any shortening. Only 
Wesson Oil is so much better to eat, it gives 
a newer fluffiness, a greater lightness to the 
biscuit. They come out of the oven all goldy 
brown on top, all flaky white inside, delicious 
morsels, due to the quality that is in Wesson 
Oil as a shortening. And not only biscuit— 
Wesson Oil makes so many good things to 
eat that your kitchen is simply incomplete 
without it. 










Your grocer has Wesson Oil or 
can get it for you easily 






Have you thought how handy it is to have in the same can 
of Wesson Oil a perfect shortening for cake, bread, or pastry, 
an appetizing fat for frying and such a pure, delicious salad oil? 


ESSON OIL imparts a lightness and a daintiness 

\ \ to all food fried in it that you could never im- 

agine until you have used Wesson Oil. Very little 

oil is absorbed in frying, and that little is Wesson Oil— 

delicious Wesson Oil that is good to eat by itself—instead 

of the grease you usually fry with. A thin brown crust is 

quickly formed by Wesson Oil, which keeps out all but just 

enough oil. Inside a crisp crust, the food cooks to a tempt- 
ing lightness and daintiness. 


*Wesson 
Oil 
makes flaky, melting, delicious pie crust; it makes cake rich 
and light ; it is a splendid shortening for bread, biscuit and 
rolls. It is just as good as a shortening as it is as a frying 
oil, And this same Wesson Oil which is so good to eat when 
used for shortening or frying, is even more delicious when 
used as a salad oil for every kind of salad dressing. 


Southern Cotton Oil Trading Company. 120 Broadway, New York City 


things to eat cost so little 
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Wheat’s Up! 


them off like greased lightning, keep the dupli- 
cates filed for me, and I'll not forget you, my 
child. The biggest box of candy in Chicago 
shall be yours tonight.” 

“Tf you win?” she questioned, the wine of 
the gamble running into her blood with the 
‘nificance of his statement of the importance 
of the day. Ran had been right in that. Why 
not in the rest? 

“J don’t lose,” said Baxter. 


LL through the morning Alice Marny spun 
A off wire after wire without comprehension 
of more than their surface words. The ticking 
of the clock above the door reiterated to her the 

ing of those moments that were marking 
the opening of Randall’s game, a game that had 
become miraculously her own. At ten o’clock 
Baxter’s first wire, in cipher, came to her. 
She puzzled over the code, wondering passion- 
ately what it portended. Already on Jackson 
Boulevard a high tide of excitement was run 
ning. Shirt-sleeved clerks ran from office to 
office. Messenger boys dashed between speed- 
ing cars. Men, white-faced or red-faced, A little DEVOE 
passed in and out through the portals beneath 
the clock-tower. The throb of the game got 


into the girl’s pulse until she felt herself chained works wonders 


to her desk, prisoned against her desire to be 


with Randall in this crisis. An engulfing fear Her living-room was unin- 


of some unknown. horror gripped her. Baxter's viting. Noarrangement of 
telegrams in their untranslatable code tight- 


ened the tension of her emotion. Strainingly she furniture looked well with 
watched the hands of the clock creeping toward the bi g-figured wall paper 
? 


noon. What were the minutes bringing to the 


men in the old gray pile? Was Ranny win- the dingy wood-work and 
ning? Could he lose? And, if he lost— the heel-scarred floors 


Through the opening doors there came to her 


a ee oe te ee ae But Aunt Mary found that a little DEVOE changed things 


lifted her from her chair. She stood, staring . 
across the street, seeing nothing but Randall’s | completely, showing that any. room can be made attractive 
face, aglow with hope. hearing nothing but going about it in the right way. 

Randall’s voice, tremulous with love. ‘He : 


must win,” she kept saying over and over. W f ] 
ee she bent onder for the walls 
le i hick cane ari oldman) hates The old wall paper was scraped off and the plaster well washed. 
coatless, heedless. Not until he was beside Then two coats of DEVOE Velour Finish of a cream tint 
her did Alice know him for Kennerly, so white were put on. Velour Finish is a lasting oil paint, drying 
7 with a soft velvety effect. It’s not expensive, it’s easily 


and aged did he seem. ‘Wire to Winthrop in d : : gate 
New York,” he ordered her. “to send me one applied and it’s sanitary. Wash it with soap and water, 
if you like. 


hundred thousand dollars.” 

“Is wheat—”’ she tried to ask him, but he 
snarled out his order, “Flash it fast, flash it Wonder for the woodwork 
fast!” and was gone before she could repeat She did over the woodwork in the same simple way— 
her query. Through the door that swung for after it was scrubbed two coats of DEVOE Flat White 
his passing she heard once more that fearful were put on. Then one coat of DEVOE Holland En- 
roar. The fury of it, the portent of it, brought amel gave it a porcelain-like finish. 
her to her feet. She faced the offices in amaze- 
ment at the routined lethargy of her fellow- | Holland Enamel is an excellent white for all 
workers, then fell back in’ recollection of the | surfaces, interior or exterior. It goes on white, 
little interest she herself had known on other it stavs white and it doesn’t crack. 
days of the great play over the way. Men and . 
women around her labored steadily at their Wonder for the floors 
aly tak, iio she had Den tthe | "One coat of DEVOE Marble Flor Fish Varnish 

oe a =e and her floor looked like new. It will now with- 


a stone’s - of the That did it matte 
to them pot — hin bong prinecee stand the hardest wear, and the natural beauty of 
pie = ¢ : the wood will remain. 


What did it count to any one of them but to 


Randall and herself whether he won or lost? _| 
Denny Blake, the smallest of the messenger 
boys, was squeezing himself through the closing | 
door that sped out Kennerly. “For you,” he | 
said to Alice, “from the big guy with the grin. | 


He’s the works over there today.” 
Tremblingly she ned the essage 

le plingly she opened the message, | The oldest manufacturing concern in the United States 
scrawled on Baxter’s heavy stationery in Bax- | Founded in New York in 1754 
ters sprawling handwriting. It was not in 
code. = redulously she stared at it. Auto- We can help you decorate 
matically she copied it on her machine, flinging | + i 

sar achine, —it’s of o usi 
her first sheet to the nearest operator and set- v . ich ‘ — be . apes 
tin another oe Tha te ‘ wave ell us your problems, and our Home Decoration Bureau 
ot o} Soy file. Then, suddenly , She began will give you personal advice as to finishes and colors, 
9 augn. For the message from Baxter to his | And besides, it will send you several helpful books on 
New York partner read. ‘‘Go the limit. I’m | interior and exterior decoration. This service, of course, 


sending wheat to the rox yf.” | is free. Address, Dept. H1. 


Outside the street rolled on its cinemato- | 
graphic pictures. Within the offices keys | FW. Bonne © C5 Bagel Ce. Baree % Ragen Co. 4 
| 
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clicked incessant tunes. In front of desks and 


cages stood the lines of men and women, each 
In using advertisements, see pages 6 and 8 


of them w ith a tale of worry, of loss, of fear, of 
hope, of life, of death. On the bench before 





Before you redecorate 
find out about Sanitas 


Before you decide on any wall cover- 
ing, you ought to see Sanitas to appreciate 
its superiority as an artistic, sanitary and 
economical material for your walls. 


Sanitas is printed in permanent oil 
colors on cloth. This means a non-crack- 
ing and non-peeling surface that is im- 
pervious to water or grease stains. Dirt 
can be wiped off with a damp cloth. 

There are beautiful dull-finished, decora- 
tive styles resembling grass cloth, tapestry, 
leather, fabrics and imported wall coverings. 
Plain tints too, as well as tile effects. 


Talk this over with your decorator or 
dealer. If you have any difficulty in getting 
Sanitas write us. 

“Styles for every room 
in the house” 


Write for Booklet and Samples 


which give complete information about Sanitas. 
Address the Manufacturers of 


SANITAS MODERN WALL COVERING 
Dept. 7 320 Broadway New York 
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her the gaunt boy from Tennessee stil] Waited 


But Alice Marny saw no one of them. Clearer 


eed te : In Vision 
Randall Kane’s face, distorted by misery by 
failure, by despair, confronted her. How would 


| he stand it? He wouldn’t stand it, he had Once 
| told her. She saw him now, broken, and a fear 


that was like no terror she had ever known in 
her peaceful, well-ordered life rose within her 
soul. Instinctively she reached jor Baxter’s 
wire. There was time yet to save Ran if she 
dared send him the message. ; 
For a moment she hesitated, picturing the re. 
lief on Ran’s face when he should see the words 
that would give him the chance to retrieve his 
mistake. Then, like a wall of mist, rose the 
thought of her obligation to the company that 


trusted her. Cutting her off from the sunlight 


of hope, it closed around her resistlessly, A 


| passionate eagerness to break through it seized 
| her, but her efforts to rush forth from its 


clammy embrace came like the futile move. 
ments of a man cast adrift. Even as she longed 
fiercely to break the code that was not only 
the code of her work, but of her life, and of the 
lives of her people, she knew that she might not 
overcome the force in herself that held her true 
to the trust she had assumed. No matter 
what the cost, she could not warn Randall. 
Carefully, as if the slip held no interest for 
her other than its place in her routine, she filed 
it for Baxter’s coming. Then, just as carefully, 
she summoned Denny Blake. ‘Do you know 
Mr. Kane on the Board?” she asked the boy, 
“The guy that camps on your trail?” He 
gave her a toothless grin. ‘‘ We all know him.” 
She drew a telegraph form toward her, and 
wrote upon it, ““No matter what happens, I 
love you,” then sealed it in a yellow envelop, 
addressed it, and gave it to the boy. She 
watched him dive across the street and plunge 
forward into the Board. Then she sat, not 
daring even to think of Randall, as she waited 
through the leaden moments. For the first 
time in her life a wonder came to her about the 
other human beings crowded into the room. 
How did they face failure and defeat? How 
did they snatch victory from loss? What did 
life mean to them? What did they do when 


| everything went wrong? 


HROUGH the doors from La Salle Street 

came a crowd of men, Sinnott the first of 
them. ‘Take this,” he told her impassively, 
and rattled off, as if in his sleep, directions for 
addressing. ‘‘We failed today,” he dictated, 
“‘when wheat went up.” 

Mechanically she obeyed him. She had 
hardly ended the task when Baxter, blither, 
breezier than ever, filled the space between her 
and the window. ‘“Time’s up,” he laughed. 
“You've earned the candy. Fine work, little 
girl. You should have been over across the 
street for the show. Wheat touched the sky, 
and J. G. Baxter clears a million!” 

There were a dozen men around him, ex- 
postulating with him, congratulating him, 
slapping him on the back, taking his cigars 
when Denny Blake came back. He paused if 
front of Alice Marny, but his eyes, too old for 
his little, boyish face, did not meet her own. 
In his hand he held her message. “I couldn't 
give it to him,” he said. “He wasn’t there. 

“Oh, he must be there,” she urged, terror 0! 


| something she could not name lifting her voice 


till it rang out above the laughter of the men. 

“Well, he isn’t,” the boy insisted. “There 
was a fellow in the office said he’d quit and 
gone. They’ve closed out.” ; 

A silence had fallen on the rejcicing men 2 
front of her desk as Denny Blake spoke. One 
or twe of them looked at her curiously as she 
sat, staring almost stupidly before her. Drawn 
by the feeling of disaster, others turned to her. 
Then, seeing her sagging dejection and sensing 
something of the tragedy that touched theit 
joy, they all went out but Baxter. ‘ 

The triumph of his winning seemed to die 
down in the big man’s eyes as he turned to the 
girl. With all her concentration of fear she 
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The Weight of Expert Opinion is back of 


Marion Harris Neil 
Principal Philadelphia 
School of Cookery 








Mrs. Janet McKenzie Hill 
Editor ‘American 
Cookery”’ 





Mrs. Lemcke-Barkhausen 
Principal Greater New 
York Cooking School 








“RYZON 


THE PERFECT BAKING POWDER 


EFORE RYZON had been introduced to the public, its 

makers sent samples, in plain, unmarked packages, to a num- 

ber of well-known domestic science experts. They were asked to 

test this new baking powder and then to state, frankly and freely, 

exactly what they thought of it. The statements of four of these 

experts are printed below, as expressing the sentiments of all whose 
opinions were asked. 


“We are delighted to be able to frankly and truthfully inform you that the RYZON 
Baking Powder is the very best that we have ever used in our work. We subjected 
the baking powder to many severe tests and we tried it carefully in thirty sweet and 
savory dishes. We found it to be more economical than other baking powders on the 
market. It appears to keep well. Weconsider it to be the purest in quality, the 


strongest and most wholesome of any baking powder of which we have knowledge.” 
Marion Harris Neil, Principal Philadelphia School of Cookery. 


“T have been using the RYZON Baking Powder, which you sent me by parcel 
post, in my home cooking for the past two weeks and can commend it most heartily.” 
Mrs. Janet McKenzie Hill, Editor “American Cookery.”’ 


“After numerous tests, and thorough use in cakes, pastry, etc., I assure you the results 
proved the RYZON Baking Powder you sent me to be the best baking powder | 


have used up to the present time, and it affords me pleasure to state so.” 
Mrs. Lemcke-Barkhausen, Principal Greater New York Cooking School. 


“Your RYZON Baking Powder has been thoroughly tested by me in muffins, 
biscuit and cake, and I am only too happy to give you the very highest recommen- 
dation in its favor. It is all that can be desired in any baking powder.” 

Katherine Lawrence 
Director of Household Science, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 


To get perfect baking results, use 
RYZON and follow the directions in 
the RYZON Baking Book. This 
book is priced at $1.00, unless obtained 
through your grocer. If he cannot 
supply it, send $1.00, for which we will 
mail you the RYZON Baking Book 
and a 35c one-pound can of RYZON 


postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


GENERALCHEMICALLO, 
FOOD DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK 
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felt dimly that J. G. Baxter was somehow 
bigger than his millions. ‘“‘Have you lost 
anything?’ he asked her. 

“Only my chance at life,”’ she said bitterly. 
Because, perhaps, of the sympathy, sudden 
and unexpected, that flashed to his eyes, she 
began tocry. Then, just as strangely, she told 
him of Randall Kane. 

“J’m sorry,” he said. ‘I’m afraid none of 
us thinks of the other fellow in time to do him 
any good.’ He stood as if seeking some rope 
of comfort to fling her. ‘‘ You said,” he finally 
blurted out, his words coming as if dragged 
from some long-closed vault of memory, “that 
you've lest your chance at life. Somehow, I 
think you've found it. The biggest thing in 
life, little girl, is holding, through thick and 


thin, to the one human being who counts for | 


you.” Then, because words fell like hailstones 
upon the glaze of her hardening despondency, 
the big man went away. 


N a daze of thought, through which she 

moved like a phantom in a dream, Alice 
Marny shoved to one side the files that held 
Baxter’s messages and the miscellaneous tele- 
grams of her copying. She arose, reaching for 
the hat that Randall had so often admired, 
pulled on the coat that she had donned so 
gaily only the night before, and, with her head 
bent against the fury of the storm of disap- 
pointment that beat upon her, went forth in 
search of Ran. 5 

The clerk in his office, intent upon contem- 
plation of his own problem in the crash, could 
give her only the news that Randall had 
rushed in from the pit just as the market 
closed, had flung a few directions to him for 
the closing of the business, and had rushed out 
with the distraction of a madman. The terror 
lay like ice on Alice’s soul as she strove to use 
the telephone to hasten her search. When in- 
quiry after inquiry, directed at every point 
where Ran might possibly be, proved unavail- 
ing, fear became a conquering enemy. For a 


long time, there in the office that had been | 


Randall’s, a place filled with evidences of his 


personality, Alice Marny grappled with her | 


dread lest the man she loved had gone under 
in the defeat of his hopes. As she struggled, 
she knew that all that counted in her world 
was that Ran should live. Not wealth, not 
comfort, not even a home, was the essential 
element of her happiness. With a passion that 
was a prayer she sent up to God hei petition 
for strength for the boy who was sinking some- 
where, alone, beneath the waters of despair. 
Then, as if drinking grace from her own be- 
seeching, she rose to face the city in her search. 

As she rode southward on the elevated 
toward the hotel where Randall dwelt, she had 
the sensation of seeing everything and yet 
nothing of the city that spread out below the 
structure. \ feeling that she was not really the 
Alice Marny of the sheltered years came over 
her, bringing in its wake the emotion of being 
merely one unit in a moving mass of worried 


creatures, all beset by the same horrible fears | 


and terrible lonelinesses that no contact in life 
could lift. 

The feeling grew when she failed to find 
Randall at his hotel. The failure threw her 


back on_ her tracks, and she telephoned his | 
ce. The worried clerk there held out to her | 
a tiny hope in the idea that Kane might have | 


office. 


gone to one of the grain elevators to finish his 
hegotiations befcre he made valedictory to the 
Board. She returned down-town and secured 
from him a list of possible places. 

As she passed the offices of the Inter- 
Ocean again she saw the boy from Tennessee 
sitting on the bench. The force of her need of 
some human companionship, quite as much as 
of escorting rushed her in to him. ‘* You must 
come with me.” she told him. ‘Mr. Kane— 
the man who asked me to help you—has lost 
everything on the market, and he’s disap- 
peared. We must find him.” 

The boy arose awkwardly without comment 
or query. As he followed her to the door, 





On June 27, 1810, thirty-five years after the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, a group of men gathered around 
a table in Ransom’s Inn and organized the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company, of Hartford, Conn. They were men of 
the same character and affiliations as the founders of the United 
States— business men, mayors, governors, members of the 
legislature and of Congress—and as Jefferson and his associates 
planned the foundations of the United States of America, so 
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“ACID-MOUTH"” is probably the worst enemy of the teeth. It 
A is estimated that nine out of every ten persons are at some 

time subject to it. “Acid-Mouth” injures the enamel, decay 
begins and the charm of perfect teeth is gone. Ordinary clean- 
liness is hardly enough. Pebeco is extraordinarily valuable as a 
dentifrice because it checks “Acid-Mouth.” Its use morning and 
night guards against decay and helps keep the teeth youthful. 


Look to the future—will your teeth be as white and sound 
in years to come as they are today? 


Write for Free Sample 


Learn now whether you have “Acid-Mouth” and correct the condition 
before it is too late. Send for Acid Test Papers and a Trial Tube of 
Pebeco—enough for ten days’ use. We will be glad to send them to 
you Free. The test will show you how a scientifically prepared denti- 
frice works to save your teeth. 


Pebeco is sold in extra large tubes. Its use is an economy and 
the taste it leaves in the mouth is a refreshing and lasting delight. 
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Wheat’s Up 


Denny Blake came toward them. “The big 
guy left it for you,” he explained, h inding her 
an envelop that she knew to be from Baxter 
Mechanically she opened it. As she read the 
message it contained, she felt her brain cui. 
ously divided between gratitude to the man 
who had sent it and bitterness against the 
situation he had created. For Baxter had 
written: 


When you find your boy, send him to me. I’'vea 
place for him, It’s a long way off from here, but it'll 
be better for both of you after awhile, if you have the 


courage to wait for each other. Send him out of this 
game. He's too young for it. Let him go where | 
want him to go, out to the lands where the gold of the 
wheat glints in the sunshine. I know. I came from 
there. 


She crushed the missive into her pocket, and 
with the boy from Tennessee at her heels, went 
out into a search that took them outward from 
the heart of town, following tenuous clues, 
spurring them into wild-goose chases. Once in 
a while the boy sought to lighten the tension 
of her ominous silence by a remark, but she 
plunged onward, almost oblivious of his pres- 
ence. Only one phrase went under the blur 
of her consciousness. “I reckon,” he said, 
“that if I’d ever had a girl to think twice about 
me, I wouldn’t have given up.” She turned 
over the idea in her mind, wondering what 
weight her faith would have with Ran. If 
only she found him in time to prove to him that 
she had grown to meet his need! 

From elevator to elevator set beside the 
sluggish river and guarded by networks of 
tracks they took their steps. Sometimes, in 
one or another of them, they found some trace 
of Randall, only to lose it again. Their wan- 
derings became a test of estdurance until Alice 
realized with a sudden pang that the boy was 
almost exhausted. Pity for him, high enough 
to rise above the surface of her own fears, rose 
within her. ‘‘ You're tired,” she said. “You 
mustn’t come any farther.’’ But the boy from 
Tennessee shook his head. “I’m game,” he 
told her, and kept on. It was just at dark, 
while the sky lowered from gold to purple over 
the prairies at the edge of the city, that they 
came to the river and a great structure, looming 
black against the sunset. A man was standing 
on the dock, staring unseeingly into the water, 
when they turned the corner and came upon 
him. For a moment Alice’s heart ceased to 
beat as she dared to understand what her fear 
had portended. Then she went to him. 

For an instant, too, he did not know her as 
she stepped between him and the lingering 
light. Then with recognition of her came the 
rush of emotion that had been held back 
through his afternoon of despair. Tears came 
to his eyes as she spoke to him. ‘‘ Why didn't 
you come to me?” she asked. 

“T couldn’t,” he said. “I'd lost.” 

“Don’t you know,” she said, “that I’m not 
the sort of girl that cares for you because you 
win? Oh, my dear—” ad 

The shambling boy from Tennessee shifted 

from one foot to the other as he saw the light 
that came to the girl’s face. Then he went 
away. But Randall Kane shook his head. 
“T’}i have to begin all over,” he said, “and! 
don’t even know how or where. I can’t ask 
you to wait for me. It may be too long.” 
” Into Alice Marny’s heart rushed the surge of 
gratitude for the mere fact of his life. Into her 
soul ran the waters of realization that she had 
discovered her task. A great wave of under 
standing of the reason of love went over her. 
Baxter was right. She had found her chance 
at life. With a. strength that was almost 
joy she held out her arms to the hopeless boy. 
“Eternity isn’t too long,” she told him. 





With youth slipping behind them a little, 
but with life spreading into wider horizons, 
they are waiting for each other. Randall Kane, 
glimpsing the future in the far places, 1s maki 
his new start, under Baxter’s guidance, out 
the Argentine, and seeing every day bring 
nearer to the fulfilment of his hope while he 

























AN added touch of beauty is given 
to homes both simple and elabo- 
rate by Berry Brothers’ Enamels, Var- 
nishes and Stains. These celebrated 
finishes are adaptable to an infinite 
variety of decorative schemes, and their 
high quality has made them first choice 
among home owners, architects and 
decorators for nearly sixty years. 


Write for our new illustrated booklet in colors show- 
ing artistic schemes of decorating and wood finishing. 
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Just a touch of soothing toilet purity and — how one can 
smile at the rough March winds! 

Not a dainty toilet packet of San-Tox blue that does not 
contain some delicate toilet achievement, charming and pure-— 
and with a purity that marks an actual advance in modern 
toilet art. 

Not a package or box that does not carry the cheerful 
face of the San-Tox Nurse, that symbol of purity in every 
San-Tox preparation! 

Do you know what that means to San-Tox Velvet Lotion, 
that dainty toilet enemy of wind-burn? 

Or to San-Tox Baby Talcum—to its soothing, cooling 
skin caressment, so gracious even to sensitive “baby-skin”? 

It is a purity so unchallenged that every San-Tox druggist 
offers you your money back on each single San-Tox purchase 
that does not meet your every wish. 

Could confidence in San-Tox purity be better expressed, 
or could your confidence be better gained than by this proof 
of the methods of the highest type of druggist, or of the 
pure, pure nature of his preparations? 

And the whole line of 125 San-Tox preparations are 
equally pure. , 
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Wheat’s Up! 


rebuilds his house of dreams, not on the sands 
of speculation, but on the solid ground of toil. 


Alice Marny is working yet in the shadow of | 


the gray pile where fortunes are made and 
fortunes lost on the chalking of a board. She 
still wears pretty clothes, and she goes to 
dances at the Bismarck Gardens and at the 
Beach Hotel. And every day she sends a letter 
outward to the boy who has grown into man- 
hood, but who will always be in her heart the 
boy of the October moonlight. 

But she never hears the roar of the pit with- 
out a shudder of remembrance for the day when 
wheat touched the high mark of a decade; and 
she never writes the wire of a winner without 
recollection of the first telegram she sent for 
Randall. ‘The messenger boys confide in her 


their plans. The troubled women and the | 


hopeless men who come to the heart of the 
network of wires, to send their messages out 


over its arteries, seem somehow to know her | 
for their friend. But it is the awkward, | 


silent boys that furtively count their scanty 
hoards for payment of their clumsily worded 
pleas whom she watches. Sometimes, when 
she sees them, tears come to her eyes, not of 
pity for herself and the yawning time and dis- 


tance overseas, but of sorrow for struggling | 
youth, misunderstanding and misunderstood. | 


For Alice Marny is a girl no more. 


By baptism of iron she has come into the | 
empire of her womanhood. Because she sees | 


now on the smooth street before her more than 
the beauty of the spectacle; because she knows 


the hates and fears and loves of men and | 
women; because she glimpses some vision of a | 


force in life greater than individual ambitions, 
she has crossed the border from the land of self 


and come into the country of humanity. There | 


are evenings when she closes her desk and goes 


out into the golden dusk of Chicago, glad of the | 
work of the day, proud of her place among the | 


workers, content in the knowledge that it will 
not now be long before the house among the 


roses will be waiting for her and her lover. But | 


there are other evenings when the dusk hangs 
purple, when the lights glow like lavender 


moons against the buildings, when girls wearing | 


violets go by with men, hardly more than boys, 


who swing out from the Board of Trade. These | 
are the times when Alice Marny’s mouth | 


droops wistfully and her eyes dim as she dons 
her up-to-the-minute hat and faces the dusk 
alone. For it is in those October twilights that 


Argentine seems unbelievably far, when she | 


longs most yearningly for Randall Kane. 


For Value Received 


(Continued from page 44) 


how could you? You didn’t refuse Mr. Wal- | 


lace’s offer?” 


“I did,” he admitted rather shamefacedly, | 


‘ , 
‘but he wouldn’t take no for an answer. He 
said he was cominz in again tomorrow.” 


“You mustn’t refuse. You can’t!” cried his | 


wife. “Don’t you see it isn’t charity? It’s 


for value received. Eddie earned it himself | 


by being so kind and chivalrous to that little 
girl. Don’t you see that he did? Eddie’s earned 
it. He must have his chance to be cured. He 
must! He must!” 


“Thadn’t thought of looking at it that way,” | 
said Mr. Randall, as eager as she for his little | 
Son's cure despite his masculine way of con- | 


cealing his real feelings, and welcoming any 
€xcuse that would enable him to accept the 


Benerous offer without appearing to be a | | 


recipient of charity. “I'll see Mr. Wallace 
again tomorrow.” 
“ . a ‘ ¥ , 
And you will let Eddie go to New York 
to the hospital?” 
ae it that is the way you feel about it.” 
“Oh, I'm so glad, so very glad!” 
But,” protested Mr. Randall, “if we do 
accept, you must not let the boys know any- 
thing about the arrangement.” 


Mrs. Randall's face showed her disappoint- | | 
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GOODRICH 


BLACK SAFETY TREAD TIRES 


Can Nol Gail You 


RUE AOU take no risk whatever in buying 
a Goodrich Black Safety Tread. 


Al] 


wee Either the tire gives you a dollar 
for dollar service—must act as the best 


fabric tire should—or the B. F. Goodrich 


Company squares the account. 


The tire can not fail you unless you fail 
yourself by not letting Goodrich know 
one of its tires is in debt to you. 


Fair Treatment Your Super-Guarantee 


Goodrich Fair Treatment at all times stands ready 
to meet more than half way honest fault finding 
with Goodrich tires. Sarees 


It is more eager than you to have a 
reckoning with the shortcomings in 
Goodrich tires. in ee 


There are no strings—no conditions—no catch 
words to Goodrich’s world-wide offer: Send in a 
Goodrich tire that owes you anything. 


Goodrich Fair Treatment will settle in full—settle 
gladly—generously. 


The B.F. Goodrich Company 


Akron, Ohio 


Also maker of the tires on which Dario Resta won the National 
Automobile Racing Championship—Silvertown Cord Tires 


GOODRICH FAIR LIST PRICES 
Sj] The standard of prices for the standard tires. Pay no more. 
30x3 $11.35 31x4 $21.60 | 36x4 $26.15 
30 x 34 14.70 32x4 23.05 | 33x 4} 30.65 
S 31x 3} 15.35 33x4 23.70 | 35x5 40.30 
32 x 34 17.70 34x4 24.60 | 37x5 43.10 
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Just as truly as you’re living, SFWEECLO 
he'll be back—if you don’t SILENT CLOSET 
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ing in the first place. 


And every reset water closet, every kitchen sink or laundry tub he 
replaces, will make you wish you had heeded our word and bought 
For the plumber’s time is almost half your 
expense, and no plumbing fixture we make will cost as much as 


good plumbing. 


an inferior one, plus replacement, plus plumber’s time. 
P P plus p 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


“Impervio” China and “Ideal” Porcelain 


is virtually a home insurance. So hard is the glaze baked on that any 
amount of service will not mar its beauty and usefulness. A dampened cloth 


removes any dirt easily because of this density of the glaze. 


itchen and laundry showrooms of your home. 


Our interesting 
and instructive 
book, “Bath- 
rooms of Char- 
acter,” will aid 
you in selecting 
therightplumb- 
ing fixtures. 
Ask for Book- 
TL L let P-2, 


kind. Specify the ware of a reliab 
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Pure white, 
pave “Impervio” China and “Ideal” Porcelain will make your bathroom, 


This is not necessarily true of all plumbing fix- 
tures. All clay plumbing fixtures have not the 
same durability and richness of glaze. There is 
only one way to be sure of getting the right 
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turer and look for the trade-mark before in- 
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Broil meats on your gas 
or oil stove with the 


—— 
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veniences of cooking. 


And now the Amico Broiler Plate increases their usefulness by 
making it possible to broil meats to the queen's taste, and requires 


but one burner 


Meats broiled the Amico way are deliciously appetizing, thor- 


oughly healthful, and can be quickly and easily prepared. 


The Amico Broiler Plate sits right over the flame of the ordinary 
burner. The flame can't touch the meat, and the danger and 


the disagreeable odor of blazing fat are both prevented. 


By broiling meat the Amico way you retain its nutriment and 
eliminate all greasiness by draining off the fat as the meat is cooked. 
$1 Brings you an Amico Broiler Plate 


Send us $1 and we will send an AMICO Broiler Plate direct or 
will have the nearest dealer deliver one to your home—all charges 





prepaid. 25c Additional West of the Missouri River. 
Ask for literature regarding other Amico Articles. 


AMMIDON & CO., 31 S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. 


The 41. Year-Old House. 


[os] *Amico Broiler Plate 


The use of your gas or oil stoves banishes many of the incon- 
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ment. “Can’t I even tell Eddie? He won't 
tell, and I’d like him to know what a wonderful 
reward his kind action brought to him.” 

“Not even Eddie,” insisted Mr. Randall: 
“T don’t want the boys to realize yet that their 
father is a failure.” 

“Oh, William,” cried his wife, “you mustn't 
feel that way about it. “You’re just the best 
husband and the best father that ever lived 
And I won’t tell a soul. So long as Eddie gets 
cured, that’s all that I care.” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Randall felt just ag 
badly as she did about Eddie’s lameness, [ft 
was only that men have a different way from 
women of showing it when they feel sympathy 
for any one. Any kindness toward others— 
even a kindly thought—a man generally seeks 
to hide under a gruff manner. Time and time 
again Mr. Randall in the privacy of his office 
had counted up his resources, trying to figure 
how to stretch his income to make it cover the 
expense of a specialist’s treatment for Eddie, 
Sometimes he had even contemplated borrow- 
ing the amount he would need on his life ingur- 
ance. The thought that had always deterred 
him was that after all Eddie was only one of 
three. He had a duty to the others and to their 
mother. If anything should happen to him, 
if he should become ill or disabled, or should 
die, there would be little enough left for them 
even with his insurance. 

His heart, too, had leaped at the wonderful 
opportunity of getting treatment for Eddie 
even though his pride at first forbade his 
accepting it. He was far more pleased than he 
pretended that his wife’s ingenious argument 
would permit him to accept the doctor's offer 
without feeling that he was taking charity. 

“T guess the boy has earned it,” he said to 
himself. ‘He has always been a good little kid.” 

The next day when Mr. Wallace reappeared 
in his law office, he already had made up his 
mind to accept even if his visitor had not 
brought with him a telegram from his masterful 
surgeon brother, which read: 


Passing through next Friday returning to New 
York. Have Randall boy at station. Will take 
him back with me. RALSTON WALLACE. 


Friday! And today was Wednesday. This 
time it was Mrs. Randall who could hardly 
make up her mind to let the boy go. When the 
time came for Eddie’s operation, she had 
always pictured herself as sitting by his bed- 
side. She had never thought of the possibility 
that Eddie might have to go through with the 
operation alone, away from her. 

“The doctor told his brother,” Mr. Randall 
observed as they discussed Eddie’s journey, 
“that Eddie would have to remain in 
hospital from six weeks to two months. You 
can go on and bring him home when he is able 
to travel.” 

“But,” protested Mrs. Randall, “I want to 
go with him. I want to be there.” : 

“T don’t see how we can afford it—that is 
two trips—and if you went on and stayed there 
two months it would still be too expensive.” 

“Of course I could not do that,” she ad- 


| mitted sadly. Anxious as her mother heart 


was for her youngest, she realized that there 
was little need for her to accompany Eddie. 
Dr. Wallace would see that he arrived safely. 
Besides she would be needed at home to look 


after the other two boys—and their father, 


too. It would be much better to make the trp 
later to bring Eddie home. 

“You don’t suppose,” she asked tearfully, 
“that there is any danger of Eddie’s not 
surviving the operation, do you?” 

“Oh, pooh, don’t be silly,” her husband 


| answered. “It’s a tedious treatment rathet 


than a dangerous one. The operation is quité 


| simple.” 


“But the ether—I’m afraid of his heart.” 
“There’s nothing the matter with his heart, 
her husband answered. “His heart’s as stromg 


| as anybody’s. All that is the matter with him 


is his lame leg.” 
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Does Your Complexion Barometer 
Register Fair or Cloudy? 


F you are well, it registers ““fair.’? If you are below par— 

if for example, constipation forces you to depend periodically 
on laxatives and cathartics, it is very likely to register‘‘cloudy.”’ 
Nujol helps keep youfree from constipation and from the laxative 
habit as well. It does not upset the ordinary processes of diges- 
tion and assimilation. It does not irritate, but by internal 
lubrication facilitates normal movements. In this way it promotes 
true health, the only sure foundation of a good complexion. 


Your druggist has Nujol. Beware of substitutes—look for the 
name Nujol on bottle and carton. Sold in pint bottles only. 
Write today for booklet, ““The Rational Treatment of Consti- 
pation’’, using coupon below. 


% STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
Bayonne New Jersey 
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So, four days later, Eddie lay all by himself 
inalittle white cot in a pleasant room in a great 
new hospital building. The operation was 
over. His leg, now all swathed in a cast of 
plaster, had been elevated and hung suspended 
by cords that ran to pulleys in the ceiling, so 
that no movement could bring about a dis- 

ent. 

Pret what had happened to him he could not 
dearly recall. He remembered that there had 
heen a lot of nurses in funny-looking clothes 
sanding around. It was not in this room, but 
in another, that he had undressed and had 
dimbed up on a high iron table located right 
under a big skylight. Dr. Wallace and his 
yssistant had come in wearing the same 
junny-looking clothes that the nurses had on. 
The doctor had put on long rubber gloves. 
One of the nurses had taken a sponge with a 

r cone over it and had held it to his nose. 
He had been told to inhale, and when he did 
there was the funniest sicky smell. There 
had been a succession of fleeting, wonderful 
dreams—what they were about he could not 
remember—and then he had found himself 
there on the cot all strapped up, feeling very 
weak and sick. 


“Will I be lame now?” was the first question | 


he had asked his nurse. 


It was a terrible disappointment to him when | 
Miss Fay—she was his own particular day | 
purse—explained to him that not until weeks | 
later, until after they had taken the plaster | 


cast off his leg, would the doctor be able to 


determine whether or not the operation had | 


been successful. 


Waiting day after day without knowing was | 


hard work. Yet after the first day or two, 


when he had become accustomed to having | 


his leg suspended, and had regained some of his 
strength, he really began to enjoy himself. So 


many things happened in a hospital and it was | 


all so different from things at home. Besides, 
every one was so nice to him. 


N the morning when he awoke there was | 
always the incident of the night nurse going 


off duty and’ Miss Fay coming on. The night 


nurse was nice, but he liked Miss Fay better | 
and always welcomed her reappearance. After | 
his face had been washed, breakfast was | 
brought to him on a little white tray. At first | 
Miss Fay had to feed him, but he soon learned | 
how to eat lying down. Each morning, too, | 
there was always Dr. Wallace’s visit to look | 
forward to. Before he would realize it, it | 


would be luncheon-time. In the afternoon the 
ward surgeon, Dr. Henderson, always dropped 
in. Every day there came a letter from mother 
and also an occasional one fram dad or one of 


his brothers. Once in a while a bouquet of | 
flowers arrived bearing a card, “With Diana | 
He wondered and | 


Wallace’s compliments.” 
wondered how she could send the flowers all 


the way from home and still have them so | 


fresh and fragrant on their arrival, never 


suspecting that it was really Diana’s doctor | 
uncle that was doing it. The doctor was a | 
great believer in keeping his patients cheerful | 


and had discovered the value of bouquets for 


that purpose. 


By and by, as he grew stronger, he made the | 
acquaintance of some of the other nurses on the | 
floor, Miss Wilson, Miss Edgar, and Miss | 


Jones. He liked them all, and all of them 
made quite a fuss over him. When they were 
hot too busy or were off duty, they got into 
the habit of dropping in to read to him or to 
Play checkers with him. From them he 
heard about his neighbors—about the little 
girl in Room 26 who had been born with club- 
eet, and how Dr. Wallace had straightened 
them out so that now she could walk as well as 
any one else. There was a little boy there, too, 


who had been run over by an automobile and | 


had lost both his feet. There were other 
chi dren with great humps on their backs— 
Scores of other little patients, all of them, it 
— to Eddie, far worse off than he ever had 
een. When he heard about some of the others, 
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AN INTIMATE CHARM 
that the stately high-ceilinged 
homes of an older generation did 
not yield, is a characteristic of the 
newer American houses and apartments. 


Of less majestic proportions than the old 
types, dwellings in the architectural forms 
of today, demand furniture of proper size 
and harmonious spirit. 


In the Berkey & Gay Shops, classic styles 
in furniture have been skillfully brought 
within the requirements of modern rooms, 
and new designs created to fill present- 


day needs. 


Never a piece leaves the work-rooms at 
Grand Rapids bearing the honored shop- 
mark of Berkey & Gay, without a critical 
inspection which is security for quality in 
materials and perfection in craftsmanship. 


A Portfolio of Pictures of Model Rooms will 
be sent you for twenty cents in stamps. 


BERKEY & GAY 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


Factories, Executive Offices and Exhibition 
188 Monroe Avenue; Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Eastern Office and Exhibition 
113-119 West 40th Street, New York 


Admittance to our Exhibitions at New York 
and Grand Rapids, granted only by letter 
of introduction or in company of dealer. 
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the stories about 


the wonderful cheese reserved for 


the royalty of Europe. 


Here is 


its superior, prepared under the 


precise laws of American purity. 


LIEDERKRANZ 


“The Cheese that Makes ihe Meal” *« 


“One 
Wonderfu 
Cheese” 


Prepared of selected whole milk under the most 
exacting conditions, mellowed like old wine, 
Liederkranz is indeed a luxury at a trifling price. 


Made in America. 


Sold Everywhere. 


Send for free booklet ‘‘The Art of Serving Cheese.”’ 


THE MONROE CHEESE CO. - MONROE, N. Y. 


In using advertisements, see pages 6 and 8 
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Can Now Be Ended—Prove It 


By Wm. M. Ruthrauff, A. B., A. M. 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


There is a film on your teeth 
—an ever-present, slimy film. 
You can feel it with your 
tongue. 

That film is the source of 
all tooth troubles. And dental 
science has for years sought a 
way to end it. 

Brushing doesn’t end it. 
Some dentifrices harden it. 
Others have no effect at all. 

This film holds stains. That 
is why teeth discolor. It thick- 
ens and hardens into tartar. 
That is why the best-brushed 
teeth need frequent dental 
cleaning. 


REGUS 


Endorsed Pep S$ od ent 


In that film the acids form; 
this causes all tooth decay. 
And there the germs breed 
which cause pyorrhea, and 
keep the mouth impure. 


That film has been for many years 
the chief dental problem. 

Pepsin will dissolve it, because 
the film is albuminous. And pepsin 
digests albumin. 

But pepsin must be activated by 
an acid. And the usual acid de- 
stroys the tooth enamel. So pepsin 
has seemed unavailable to dissolve 
this film on teeth. 

Now a neutralized acid—an acid 
salt—has been found which will 
activate pepsin. The teeth them- 
selves are formed from it, so it can- 
not harm them. 


In PEPSODENT this acid salt is 
combined with pepsin. It makes the 
pepsin an active digestant of al- 
bumin. Three years of clinical tests 
have proved that this new-day 
dentifrice solves the problem of the 
film. And five governments already 
have certified by patents this harm- 
less and efficient combination. 

We ask you to learn by a one- 
week test what Pepsodent means to 
you. Write us to send a tube free. 

Note how the film disappears. 
Note how clean your teeth feel. 
Note how they whiten when the 
stained film goes. 

You will know in one week that 
Pepsodent keeps teeth really clean. 
You will know that it protects you. 
And never again will you return to 
methods which leave much of that 
film intact. 

Write us today for this One- 
Week Tube. 


One-Week 
Tube Free 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
THE PEPSODENT CO., Dept. 27, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
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Look for 
the 
Trade 
Mark 


on Every 


| Comb 


| You Buy. | 


Made of Hard Rubber in a large variety of 
patterns and sizes to suit every member of the 


family, and retailed as low as 25 cents, 
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it made him feel much ashamed that he had 
ever resented being called Limpy. He neye 
before had realized how much worse conditions 
there were than being a bit lame in one 
“And lots of the children,” said Miss Fay. 
as he confided his feelings to her, “are orphans. 
They have neither father nor mother to look 
out for them.” : 
“T guess that’s the worst of all,” said Eddie 


| thoughtfully. “I am glad I have mine.” 


One day there came a surprise package, 
was all done up in brown paper and tied With 
coarse twine. The address was written ina 
cramped, shaky hand. Eddie turned it oyer 
and over, wondering what it contained and 


| who could have sent it. At last he had Miss 
| Fay open it for him. There, inside a cigar-bor, 
| was a wonderful wooden chain of eight links, 


all carved out of one piece of wood. 
The minute Eddie laid eyes on it he recog. 


| nized the handiwork at once. 


“Why, it’s from Mr. Jonas,” he exclaimed 


delightedly. 


“Who’s Mr. Jonas?” asked Miss Fay 
curiously. 

He told her all about the one-legged old man 
and what wonderful chums they were and how 
once, when the family moved, he had stayed 
for a whole week with Jonas. 

The third week he found that by twisting 
himself around a little in the bed he could write 
on a pad with a lead pencil. After that he 
conducted a voluminous correspondence. He 
wrote to his mother, to dad, to his brothers, to 
little Diana Wallace, to thank her for the 
flowers, and several times he wrote to old 
Jonas, telling him all about life in the hospital. 


ONE morning he heard Dr. Wallace say to 
Miss Fay, “Tomorrow I’m going to take 

off the plaster.” 
After the doctor had gone out of the room, 
he lay silent and still for a long time, a question 
trembling on his lips that he hardly dated 


| ask. 


“Will he know then?” he asked at length. 

“Know what, Eddie, dear?” said Miss Fay. 

He gulped once or twice before he could put 
the question into words. It was such an all- 
important question. 

“Whether I’m going to be lame any more.” 

“We hope so,” the nurse replied. “Well 
hope he’ll know.” 

All that afternoon and evening he had little 
to say and the nurses that night among 
themselves had quite a discussion as to howhe 
would take the news when the doctor told him 
that his lame leg was to be all right. 

“Of course,” said Miss Fay cautiously, 
“there is always the possibility of the operation 
being a failure. The muscles may not readjust 
themselves to the new conditions properly. 
I think Eddie’s heart will be just broken if 
everything is not all right. He looks at me 
often so wistfully that I know he keeps wonder 
ing and worrying about it, although he never 


| asks any questions about it.” 


“The doctor has performed that operation 


| so often,” said Miss Jones, “that I don’t think 


there is much likelihood of his having failed 
this time. How do you suppose Eddie will take 
it when he learns that he is not to be lame?" 
“T know the first thing he will want to do,” 
said Miss Fay. “He will want to write a letter. 
“T believe you are right,” said Miss Jones. 
“He will want to write to his mother at once 
and tell her that he is cured.” % 
“His first letter will not be to his mother, 
argued Miss Edgar. “He has such apprecia- 
tion and gratitude for everything that Js done 
for him that I’m sure his very first act will beto 
write a letter of thanks to the doctor's mect 
She’s really responsible for his being here. | 
“You can’t tell about boys,” insisted Miss 
Wilson. ‘They say the bond between father 
and son is always strong. I wouldn't be 
surprised if he wrote his father first. 
“All of you are wrong,” insisted Miss Fay. 
“He'll write first to that old Mr. Jonas. 
believe he thinks more of him than he does 0 
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How to Choose MARTEX 


There is a red “ MARTEX” trade mark label at- 


tached to every “ ” Turkish Towel, Bath Mat 
and Wash Cloth. D ber this. Remember also that 
materials used in all Turkish Towels have advanced 
in cost, higher than ever before in history. 

There might be every excuse for “skimping’’ the 
quality of a towel with no name. But the makers of 
a trade marked product, no matter whether it be a 
towel or an article of food, DARE NOT give the 
buyer less quality than their trade mark guarantees 


Look for the ““MARTEX” trade mark! 


TURKISH "2 TOWELS 


How to Use MARTEX 


Use the firm, soft weave of ‘‘MARTEX” Turkish 
Towels to absorb moisture at a touch; to give the skin 
the delightful tingle of invigoration that is the climax 
of the bath; to invite the rosy co plexion tints that are 
Nature’s gift. 

Use the beautiful ‘‘MARTEX” combinations of White, 
with Orange, Pink or Blue, to add a touch of color to 
your bath-room. 

Combine utility of texture with charm of tint and artistic 
designand makea “MARTEX CombingJacket” fromafavorite 
pattern. Made from a “‘ MARTEX” Towel by a single cut. 


“ MARTEX ” Turkish Towels, both White and 
fancies, are sold in most Department Stores. 


COLUMBIA TOWEL MILLS, W. H. & A. E. Margerison & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


— 


In using advertisements, see pages 6 and 8 
pag 
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hisown family. He’s that one-legged old man 
that sent him the wooden chain. They are 
wonderful pals. He tells that old man 
things he wouldn’t tell his own father and 


came. The plaster cast was 

removed. For many minutes Dr. Wallace’s 
deft fingers felt and massaged and explored the 
muscles of the youngster’s limb. Eddie si- 
lently watched him, his eyes glistening with 
suppressed excitement as he waited for the 
verdict. Miss Fay fluttered about the room, 
almost as much wrought up as was her patient. 
Qutside the door in the corridor, gathered 
dose that they might quickly hear the news, 
was the little group of nurses that had become 
Eddie’s particular friends. 

At last the surgeon spoke. ; 

“Well, young man,” he said, and Miss 
Fay’s experienced eye read in his expression 
that he was well satisfied with the result of his 
operation, “ you’re through with that brace 
forever. In a few months you'll be walking 
as well as any one, with hardly a limp.” 

Eddie tried to thank the doctor, but some- 
thing choked in his throat, and he could not 
speak. Even after the doctor had left the room 


he just lay there smiling happily. 
“Are you glad, Eddie?” asked Miss Fay. 


HE could not trust himself yet to speak even 

toher. It seemed as if for years and years 
he had been carrying a great big bundle on his 
shoulders that kept him tired all the time, and 
some one had suddenly lifted it off. He lay 
there silent, happily contemplating the possibil- 
ities of life with two legs instead of a leg and a 
half. How grand it would be never again to be 
called Limpy! Nobody would ever bother him 
again asking him what made him lame. He 
could play ball now and climb trees and do all 
the other things his brothers did. 

With tears, unrestrainable tears of joy, 
welling up in his eyes, he turned to his nurse. 

“Please, Miss Fay,’’ he asked, “may I write 
a letter?” 

Smiling triumphantly that her prediction 
as to his first act had thus far come true, she 
gave him a pad and pencil. For a few minutes 
he wrote steadily, with forehead wrinkled and 
lips puckered. As he finished his note, a new 
light shone in his eyes. 

“Will you please mail that for me right 
away,” he asked, handing it to her to put in 
an envelop and address. 

As she went out of the room to get an 
envelop, the other nurses crowded around her, 
eager to see the letter. 

“Who's it to?” they asked. 

“His mother?” 

“His father?” 

“Little Diana Wallace?” 

“Old Mr. Jonas?” 

_Miss Fay shook her head to all of them and 
silently extended the note for them to read. 
_ After all, what does womankind know of the 
Inner workings of a boy’s mind? How can 
women understand or appreciate a boy’s 
secret thoughts? What part have women in a 
boy’s dearest ambitions? Even a boy’s own 
mother, who sees him every day, can not 
always understand him. ‘ 

Eddie's letter, his first letter when he found 
that he no longer was to wear a brace, never 
again was to be Limpy Randall, was addressed 


Any temperature 
—at the turn of a lever 


Suppose you wish a bath or 
shower at, say, 90°:—You get 
it by swinging the lever-pointer 
to go° on the valve-scale. 


ie will pay you to look into 
this businesslike little 
instrument — the Leonard 
Thermostatic Valve— 
which automatically con- 
trols temperatures. 

Protects against scalding 
or chilling. Gives bathing 
a new peace-of-mind com- 
fort. Easily installed and 
reliable in operation. 

Think! The temperature you 
wish at the mere turn of a lever. 
Write for special booklet. 

Mott’s new 138-page “Bath- 
room Book” shows 22 model bath- 
rooms, with full descriptions and 
prices of latest plumbing fixtures. 
Mailed for 4c postage. 

Any plumber can give you an 
estimate on Mott’s plumbing fix- 
tures installed complete. 


Tue J. L. MOTT Iron Works 
Fifth Ave. and 17th St., New York 
1828—Eighty-nine years of supremacy—1o17 

t Boston t Detroit New Orleans 
Pittsburgh tDes Moines Denver 

tChicago tToledo tSan Francisco 
Atlanta Portland, Ore. TSt. louis 

t Philadelphia t Washington, D.C. f Montreal,Can, 
Seattle Columbia, S. C. San Antonio 
Cleveland Minneapolis Los Angeles 
Dallas 

tShowrooms equipped with model bathrooms 
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toa former adversary in the town where he 
used to live. It read: 


WHITE KITCHEN 


Housewives throughout the country are enthusiastic 
over the new white kitchen. The kitchen can be as 
beautiful as any room in the house. All the wood is 
white enamel, the walls of some light tint. All the furni- 
ture and equipment is white, making a spotless, sani- 
tary kitchen. The McClernan Sanitary Steel Cabi- 
net fits in this scheme perfectly. Write for illustrated 
folder showing this model kitchen. 


McCLERNAN METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


SANITARY 122 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 


Dear Froggie Sweeney: 
I, Edward Haverford Randail, challenge you. I'm 
- lame any more. As soon as I get out of the 
ospital, I'll fight you any day and place you name. 


: “The very idea,” exclaimed Miss Jones. 
Wanting to fight the very first thing! Aren’t 
ys terrible?” 
But old Jonas could have told her that for 
years Eddie had been a valiant fighter. Just 
having to live is a fight for the lame. 


This story completes the “ Limpy” Series 


In using advertisements, see pages 6 and 8 





Lasting Soles—‘Comfy’ Soles 


Better Soles—Neolin Soles 


OST and Comfort — those | 

problems of leather-soles! 

Why not Nedlin, the modern 
sole—the better sole? 


The Red Planet 


(Continued from page 


Fairfax’s. She’s a girl of too much chatac. 
ter to be a mere jilt.” 

I remember that I couldn’t help smiling at 
the application of the old-fashioned word to my 
Betty. “You may be quite certain she ign't 
that,” said I. 

“Then what was the reason? Do yoy 
know?” : 

I didn’t. I was as mystified as herself, | 
told her so. I didn’t mention that Betty had 
once implied that Leonard was a devil and 


| wished that he was dead, thereby proving to 


When the skies are weeping 
and the roadways wet, why not 
NeGlin ? 

When the children are kick-| 
ing the shoe-costs up, why not | 
Nedlin—which cuts the shoe- | 
bills down? 

Nedlin for the old and for the | 
young, for the city and for the| 
country — modern appearing 
Nedlin! 


How it often saves a shoe-bill 
for each pair of shoes you buy! 





How it saves shoe-looks by 
holding shoe-shape and water- 
tightness through every stress 
of damp or downpour! 





Neslin—for new shoes—for | 
new soles. On black—white | 
—tan. Costs nomore. Deal-| 
ers have or can get it. | 


To avoid imitations, mark | 


that mark; stamp it on your) 
memory: Tledlin— | 


the trade symbol for a never changing quality | 
product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 
as Akron, Ohio 


Trade Mark Reg U. S Pat. Off 


Better than Leather 





HE PURITY of 


Chalmer’s Gelatine is 
guaranteed because, for 
forty-two years, we have 
been making it in our own 
spotless kitchens. 


“Chalmer’s Makes the Best Desserts” 


sygigt CHALMER'S 


GRANULATED * 


meee GELATINE- 
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me, who knew Betty’s uprightness, that Boyce 
and Boyce only was to blame in the matter. 
It would have been a breach of confidence, and 


| it would not have made my old friend any the 
| happier. It would have fired her with flaming 


indignation against Betty. 
“Young people,” said I, “must arrange 
their own lives.” And we left it at that. Now 


| and then, afterward, she inquired politely 


after Betty’s health, and when Willie Connor 
was killed, she spoke to me very feelingly and 
begged me to convey to Betty the expression 
of her deep sympathy. In the unhappy 
circumstances, she explained, she was naturally 


| precluded from writing. 


So Betty’s letter was the first direct commu- 
nication that had passed between them for 
nearly two years. That is why to my meddle- 


| some-minded self it appeared to have some 


significance. 

“You did, did you?” said I. Then I looked 
at her quickly, with an idea in my head, 
“What did Mrs. Boyce say in reply?” 

“She has had no time to answer. Didn't 
I tell you I only posted the letter today?” 

“Then you’ve heard nothing more about 
Leonard Boyce except that he has got the 
V..C2” 

“No. What more is there to hear?” 


VEN Bettys are sly folk. It behooved me 

to counter with equal slyness. I wondered 
whether she had known all along of Boyce’s 
mishap, or had been informed of it by his 
mother. Knowledge might explain her 
unwonted outburst. I looked at her fixedly. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked, bending 
slightly down to me. 

“You haven’t heard that he is wounded?” 

She straightened herself. ‘‘No. When?” 

“Five days ago.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“T haven’t seen you.” 

“T mean—this evening.” ay, 

I reached for her hand. ‘Will you forgive 
me, my dear Betty, for remarking that for the 
last twenty minutes you have done all the 
talking?” 

“Ts he badly hurt?” 

She ignored my playful rejoinder. I noted 
the fact. Usually she was quick to play 
Beatrice to my Benedick. Had I caught her 
off her guard? I told her all that I knew. She 
seated herself again on the piano-stool. 

“T hope Mrs. Boyce did not think me un- 
feeling for not referring to it,’ she said calmly. 
“You will explain, won’t you?” i 

Marigold entered, announcing dinner. We 
went into the dining-room. All through the 
meal Bella, my parlor-maid, flitted about with 
dishes and plates, and Marigold, when he was 
not solemnly pouring claret, stood grim behind 
my chair, roasting, as usual, his posterior before 
a blazing fire, with soldierly devotion to duty. 
Conversation fell a little flat. The arrival ot 
the evening newspapers, half an hour belated, 
created a diversion. The war is sometime 
subversive of nice table decorum. | read out 
the cream of the news. Discussion thereot 
lasted us unti? coffee and cigarettes were 
brought in and the servants left us t: urselves. 

One of the curious little phenomena o 
human intercourse is the fact that now and 
again the outer personality of one with whom 
you are daily familiar suddenly strikes you 
afresh, thus printing, as it were, a nev portrait 
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Westi 


ELECTRIC UTILITIES 


“T Made It All Myself 1“ 


What pride of accomplishment, what satisfaction 
there is in her voice as she says “I made it all myself.’’ 


Many a woman would like to do her own sewing 
who hasn’t done it because she wouldn’t or couldn’t 
endure the strain of running a machine. 


The Westinghouse Sew-Motor removes this strain— 
it runs the machine. 

A simple little device that connects to any light- 
socket, the Sew-Motor makes an electric machine of 
any ordinary sewing-machine and at a cost for current 
less than that of one of the electric lamps you use in 
your home. 

The Sew-Motor is brand new—the latest addition to 
Westinghouse electric utilities for the home, and it em- 
bodies a number of distinctive Westinghouse features— 

It permits sitting at the machine in a natural posi- 
tion, the speed-controller being mounted on the treadle 
and regulated by it. 


It runs at any speed from 1 to 1000 stitches a 
minute. 

It never has to be removed from any modern ma- 
chine to permit the machine to be closed. 

It is held firmly in position, with no chance of slip- 
ping. 

It has belt-drive—not friction drive—which insures 
freedom from noise. With belt-drive there are no 
parts to slip or wear out. 

These are but a few of many features that make the 
Westinghouse Sew-Motor the motor for your machine. 

Sold by electrical dealers, light and power companies, 
department and hardware stores. Price $15. It must 
be a Westinghouse or it isn’t a Sew-Motor. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, write us. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa 


In using advertisements, see pages 6 and 8 
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Built on an accurate knowledge of the science of separat- 
ing all the dirt from clothes without rubbing, beating, 
paddling, tearing or straining the fabric. 


Built to preserve clothes as well as to 
wash them. Built to last longest as well 
as to serve best. Built to conserve econ- 
omy, save labor and increase comfort in 


the household. 


Built by manufacturers whose sole busi- 
ness is concentrated in the building of 
labor-saving household appliances—not a 
by-product or a side product of a gerieral 
manufacturing business but a main prod- 


uct. That's why every EDEN sold sells 
another and why no EDEN ever comes 


back. 


Your dealer will give you a free demon- 
stration, on one of your own washings, 
if you prefer. Then you'll understand 
why it washes clothes just as you wash a 
delicate piece of lingerie—gently, and 
with less wear and tear than with human 


hands. 


Our informative little folder is an interesting review of the methods of washing clothes 
from ancient times on down and includes Good Housekeeping Institute's comparative 
table, which shows the money-saving of washing in the modern way. Write for free copy. 


BROKAW-EDEN MFG. CoO. 
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Dept. C, Alton, Iil. 
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The Red Planet 


‘our mind. .\t varying intervals I had 
ye such portrait impressions of Betty, 
Thad stored them in my memory. Another 
pe is moment, and it is among 





ived at t 
eee dle ible. She was sitting with 
oth elbows on the table, her palms clasped 
and her cheek resting on the back of the left 
hand. Her face was turned toward me. She 
yore a low-cut bl ick chiffon evening dress— 
the thing had mere straps over the shoulders— 
an all but discarded vanity of pre-war days. 
[had never before noticed what beautiful arms 
che had. Perhaps in her girlhood, when I had 
often seen her in such exiguous finery, they 
had not been so shapely. I have told you 
already of the softening touch of her woman- 
hod. An exquisite curve from arm to neck 
faded into the shadow of her hair. The 
fatigue of last week’s night duty had cast an 
added spirituality over her frank, sensitive 
face. We had not spoken for a while. She 
smiled at me. P 

“What are you thinking of?” 

“T wasn’t thinking at all,” said I. 
only gratefully admiring you.” 

“Why gratefully?” ; 

“Qughtn’t one to be grateful to God for the 
beautiful things He gives us?”’ 

She flushed and averted her eyes. 
very good to me, Majy.” 

“What made you attire yourself in all this 
splendor?” I asked, laughing. The wise man 
does not carry sentiment too far. He keeps it 
like a little precious nugget of pure gold; the 
less wise beats it out into a flabby film. - 

“Tt don’t know,” she said, shifting her 
position and casting a critical glance at her 
bodice. “All kinds of funny little feminine 
vanities. Perhaps I wanted to try to 
feel good-looking even if I wasn’t. Perhaps 
Ithought my dear old Majy was sick to death 
of the hospital uniform perfumed with disin- 
fectant. Perhaps it was just a catlike longing 
forcomfort. Anyhow I’m glad you like me.”’ 

“My dear Betty,” said I, “I adore you.” 

“And I you,’ she laughed. ‘So there’s a 
pair of us.” 





















“T was 







“You are 









HE sipped her coffee and then, breaking a 

short silence, * | hope you quite understand, 
dear, what I said about Leonard Boyce. I 
shouldn’t like to leave you with the smallest 
little bit of a wrong impression.”’ 

“What wrong impression could I possibly 
have?” I asked disingenuously. 

“You might think that I am still in love 
with him.” 

“That would be absurd,” said I. 

“Utterly absurd. I should feel it to be 
almost an insult if you thought anything of the 
kind. Long before my marriage things had 
happened that had killed all such feelings 
outright.” She paused for a few seconds, and 
her brow darkened, just as it had done when 
she had spoken of him in the days immediately 
preceding her marriage with Willie Connor. 
Presently it cleared. “The whole beginning 
and end of my present feelings,” she con- 
tinued, “is that I’m glad the man I once cared 
for has won such high distinction, and I’m 
sorry that such a brave soldier should be 
wounded.”’ 

I could do nothing else than assure her of my 
Perlect understanding. I upbraided myself 
4 a monster of indelicacy for my touch of 
doubt before dinner; also for a devilish and 
malicious suspicion that flitted through my 
brain while she was cataloging her possible 
reasons for putting on the old evening dress. 
The thought of Betty’s beautiful arm and the 
man’s bull neck was a shivering offense. I 
craved purification. 

.; Hf you've finished your coffee,” I said, 
“let us go into the drawing-room and have 
some music,”’ 

She rose with the impulsiveness of a child 
told that it can be excused, and responded 
startlingly to my thought. “I think we need 
It,” she said. 

In the drawing-room I swung my chair so 
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Ovrinoka 


GUARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES ¢3 UPHOLSTERIES 


HE welcome sunshine streaming into every room in the 
house is a joy when Orinoka curtains and draperies are used. 
Their most delicate colorings never become dim nor the beauti- 
ful lustre dull, however powerful the sunlight or frequent the 


tubbings, 


Every color is absolutely guaranteed not to fade. 


To get genuine sunfast insist upon the name “‘Orinoka.”’ 
There is a fine, wide choice of light and heavy textures, designs 


and colorings. 


Write for our booklet, ‘Draping the Home.” 


ORINOKA MILLS, 144 Clarendon Building, New York 


Until all Europe went to war 
and foreign music went out of the( 
market, America never realized 
that our own 


“Century” Edition— 10c 


is the equal of any sheet music published 
anywhere at five times the price. 


Here are a few random numbers from 
our “Century” Catalog of 2000 titles. 


PIANO SOLOS 


Album Leaf . . . Grieg | Bridal Chorus . Wagner 
Herdsman’s Cottage Heims | Largo. . . . . Handel 
The Fountain . Loin du Bal. . . Gillet 
March Militaire Schubert 
Shepherd's Dream Heins 


Convent Bellis . 
Mountain Stream , 
Retarn of Spring Moelling | Silver Spray Drumheller 


Second Valse . . Godard | Twilight Reverie . . Guy 





Ask your dealer to show you “Century” 
Edition and give youa catalog. If he can’t, 
don’t take a substitute, but send your order 
and remittance direct to us, with his name, 
and we will fill it and send you a complete 
catalog free. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
225 W. 40th Street, New York 
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The Velvet Complexion Maker 
aoe s CO., Paris,France 
t ~*~) ae) ee half'a century. 
bee, ee Fragrant-Refreshin z- Beautifying 
Sommers CREME SIMON 45c, 75¢ and $1.25 

POUDRE SIMON (Face Powder), 40¢ and 75¢ 
SAVON SIMON (Toilet Soap), one size, 50c 
At All Good Dealers 


Send 2c stamp to cover postage, with 
jealer’s name, and receive a handsome and 








practical CREME SIMON diminution mirror. 
MAURICE LEVY, Sole U. S. Agent 
Dept C, 15 W. 88th Street New York 








First and foremost among 
the many new attractions of 
Saxon Roadster is a two-unit 
starting and lighting system. 


It is a Wagner-built system 
—the most efficient to be had. 





This starting and lighting 
system, alone, lifts Saxon 
Roadster far above the level ofa 
car lacking this luxury feature. 


Next among the added re- 
finements is the new-style body 
—larger, roomier, and modeled 
in the latest body-vogue. 











A Car Completely Equipped 
with Every Modern Feature 


Demountable rims bring 


their advantage of quick and 
easy tire-change in event of 
emergency. 


And now the tires are 30 inch by 
3 inch. So Saxon Roadster now has 
more tire surface in ratio to its 
weight than any car in the world. 


This super tire-surface reduces 
your chances of tire trouble to a 
nearly negligible point. 


Besides these noted, there are some 
thirty further features your nearest 
Saxon dealer will be glad toshow you. 


Saxon Roadster $495, Canadian 
price $665 special export model $495. 
All prices f. 0. b. Detroit. (78) 


eae MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT 





DO YOU WANT EVERY- 
THING YOU BAKE TO 
COME OUT RIGHT? 


If you know the temperature of your oven and 
the time for baking, failures will be minimized. The 


*Taylo HOME RAKE 
<-RMOMETER 


eliminates temperature guess work—enables you 
to bake properly. : 
Ask your dealer for the Taylor Home Bake Oven 
Thermometer. If he does not have it or will not 
order for you, send us his name and address with 
$1.50 and we will send you one postpaid. 
Write for the Taylor Cook Book. -Its 
recipes are tested for time and 
temperature. 


%aylor [nstrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y. 


There's a Tycos ot Taylor 


Thermometer for Every 
Purpose. 


ee 
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Hand-colored on hand-made, deckle-edged stock, sent on ap- 
proval. Also Birthday and Friendship Cards. Words and de- 
signs appeal to those desiring distinctive cards. Special rates to 


Gift Shops or those wishing to act as agents among their friends | 


| 


Jessie H. McNicol, 20 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Baby Won’t Cry 
In a “Rock-a-Bye”’ 


It's the greatest boon to both 
babies and mothers since the 
cradle was inveated. Every 
litle movement sways the 
swing, keeping baby content 
and happy while mother does 
her work. 

Hangs in doorway, on porch 
or tree limb. Baby can’t fall 
out. Is always off the floor, out 
of the dirt and out of mischief. 

Rock-a-Bye Baby Swing is 
made of washable heavy duck 
on strong steel frame. Easily 
washed. Reinforced strap 
hangers and screw hook are 
supplied. Order now. 

Price complete, post= 
age prepaid, only $1 .00 

Money back if not satisfactory. 

Send also for free catalog of 
other useful articles for women 
and children. J 
PERFECTION MFG. CO, 

2704 No. Leffingwell Ave. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


| crock. 
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that I could watch her hands on the keys 
She was a good musician and had the wal 
taught executant’s certainty and padi 
movement. It may be the fancy of an on 
Philistine, but I love to forget the existence a 
the instrument and to feel the music aan 
from the human finger-tips. She found 

volume of Chopin’s Nocturnes on the rest L 
fact, she had left it there a fortnight before 
the last time she had played for me. I am 
very fond of Chopin. I am an uneducated 
fellow, and the lyrical mostly appeals to me 
both in poetry and in music. Besides I haye 
understood him better since I have been g 
And I loved Betty’s sympathetic 
interpretation. So I sat there listening and 
watching, and I knew that she was playing for 
the ease of both our souls. Once more | 
thanked God for the great gift of Betty to my 
crippled life. Peace gathered round my heart 


| as Retty played. 


The raucous buzz of the telephone in the 
corner of the room knocked the music to 
shatters. I cried out impatiently. It was the 
fault of that giant of ineptitude, Marigold, 
and his incompetent satellites, whose duty it 
was to keep all up-stairs extensions turned of 
and receive calls below. 

“T’ll strangle Marigold 
hands,” I cried. 

Betty, unmeved by my ferocity, laughed and 
rose from the piano. ‘“‘Shall I take the call?” 

To Betty I was all urbanity. “If you'll be 
so kind, dear,” said I. 

She crossed the room and _ stopped the 
abominable buzzing. ‘“‘Yes. Hold on for a 
minute. It’s the post-office,” she turned to 
me, “telephoning a telegram that has just 
come in. Shall I take it down for you?” 

More urbanity on my part. She found 
pencil and paper on an escritoire near by, and 
went back to the instrument. For a while 
she listened and wrote. At last she said, “Are 
you sure there’s no signature?” 

She got the reply, waited until the message 
had been read over, and hung up the receiver. 
When she came round to me—my back had 
been half-turned to her all the time—I was 
astonished to see her looking rather shaken. 
She handed me the paper without a word. 

The message ran: 


with my own 


Thanks yesterday’s telegram. Just got 
home. Queen Victoria Hospital, Belten 
Square. Must have talk with you before 
I communicate with my mother. Rely 
absolutely on your discretion. Come 
tomorrow. Forgive inconvenience caused, 
but most urgent. 


“Tt’s from Boyce,” I said, looking up at 
her. 

“Naturally.” ; 

“T suppose he omitted the signature to avoid 
any possible leakage through the post-office 
here.” 

She nodded. 
matter?” . 

“God knows,” said I. ‘Evidently some 
thing very serious.” ; 

She went back to the piano-seat. “Its 
odd that I should have taken down that 
message,” she said after a while. 

“Tl sack Marigold for putting you in that 
abominable position,” I exclaimed wrathfully. 

“No, you won’t, dear. What does it signlly: 
I’m not a silly child. I suppose you're gommg 
tomorrow?” 

“Of course. For Mrs. Boyce’s sake alone | 
should have no alternative.” 

She turned round and began to take up the 
thread of the Nocturne from the point where 
she had left off, but she played only half 4 
page and quitted the piano abruptly. : 

“The pretty little spell is broken, Majy: 
No matter how we try to escape from the wat, 
it is always shrieking in upon us. Were !P 
against naked facts all the time. If we cant 
face them, we go under either physically a 
spiritually. Anyhow,” she smiled with just 
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weariness, “we may as well 


glittle touch of 








let {ace them in « mfort.” 
She pushe my chair gently nearer to the 
D the keys fre and sat own by my side. And there we 4 
id the well. remained in intimate silence until Marigold ¢ 
d grace od the arrival of her car. a ° 
of announce¢ ' y 
“oan wisi : arnish that lasts 
existence of CHAPTER XVIII i 
USiC coming rane Poor varnish looks about the same as good varnish when 
1¢ found 4 SHRINK morbidly from visiting strange i 7 4 
he rest. Ip houses. | shrink from the unknown dis- il first put on. But one soon begins to look shabby; and the 
ight before, comforts and trivial humiliations they may : other lasts, and lasts, and lasts, and always looks well. Good 
me. I am hold for me. | hate, for instance, not to know tit ae. “ 
uneducated what kind of « chair may be provided for me varnish is cheap—poor varnish is dear. 
reals to me tosit on. I hate to be carried up many stairs | Whether you have your varnishing done by a painter or do 
ides I have even by my stecl-crane of a Marigold. Just YY ; : ; j is : 
ve been a ty doing without your legs for a couple of \ it yourself, pay for good varnish and get it; pay for good 
ympathetic days, and you will see what I mean. Of course | |if work. Good work and good varnish are worth all they cost. 
tening and ] despise mysel! for such nervous apprehen- ; 7 
Playing for dons, and do not allow them to influence my . 
ce more J actions—just as one under heavy fire does not . e 
jetty to my satisfy one’s simple yearning to run away. - urp ¥ arnis 
d my heart [would have given a year’s income to be able 
to refuse Boyce’s request with a clear con- : “the varnish that lasts longest” 
one in the science, but I could not. I shrank all the more i 
‘Bae . he ireedlage the autamn to Reage . the varnish that preserves and beautifies your wood, gives 
t was the Dacre had shaken me more than I cared to Z ens eae 
Marigold, confess. It had been the only occasion for | |ff smooth, clean surfaces, and lasts. You won't have to revarnish 
ose duty it years when I had entered a London building t your floors, your wood-work, or your front door nearly so often. 
. turned off other than my club. To the club, where I was : - - " 
as much at home as in my own house, all those _ P — : ; ta 
my own in town with whom I now and then had to Murphy Transparent Floor Murphy Transparent Interior 
transact business were good enough to come. | |i Murphy Transparent Exterior Murphy Univernish 
vughed and This penetration of strange hospitals was an | ; 
t o” > ae = . Fi vever, f \ - - ' a P 
os call agitating adventure. ; Apart, however from | Your dealer or painter can supply you with any of these fine 
f you'll be the mere physical nervousness against which, ba ; sth aes hes - 
as I say, I fought, there was another element | |}k varnishes. Write us for book on beautifying the home. 
opped the in my feelings With regard. to Boyce’s summons. 
1 on for a IfI talk about the Iron Hand of Fate you may | / Y 
turned to think Iam using a cliché of melodrama. Per- | |/¥H Murphy Varnish Come any 
t has Just haps Iam. But it expresses what I mean. i | Franklin Murphy, jr., President 
rus Something unregenerate in me, some lingering ee 
She found atavistic savage instinct toward freedom, ||} Newark, New Jersey Chicago, IIlinois 
ar by, and rebelled against this same Iron Hand of Fate 
or a while that, first clapping me on the shoulder long 
said, “Are ago in Cape Town, was now dragging me, seen cnn 
against my will, into ever-thickening entangle- 
1€ Message ment with the dark and crooked destiny of 
1€ receiver. Leonard Boyce. 
* back had I tell you all this because I don’t want to 
me—I was pose as a kind of apodal angel of mercy. 
er shaken. I was also deadly anxious as to the nature 
vord. of the communication Boyce would make to 


me, before his mother should be informed of 
his arrival in London. In spite of his frank 


Just got confession, there was still such a cloud of 
, Belten mystery over the man’s soul as to render any 
u before revelation possible. Had his hurt declared 
. Rely itself to be a mortal one? Had he summoned 

Come me to unburden his conscience while yet there 
: caused, was time? Was it going to be a repetition, with 


a difference, of my last interview with Reggie 

Dacre? I worried myself with unnecessary 
ing up at conjecture. . 

After a miserable drive through February 

; rain and slush, I reached my destination in 

re to avoid Belton Square, a large mansion, presumably 


post-oflice equipped by its owner as a hospital for officers, LUDENS Stop Throat Ticklin be ) Dress Better 


anc given to the nation. .\ telephone message for Less Money 


ink is the had prepared the authorities for my arrival os ’ 
M:rigold, preceded by the Sister in charge, Farr agg ming \ You yourself can 
tly some- carried me across a tessellated hall and began istur Dader 8 Glens : achieve the ultra-modish 
Ba te ascend the broad staircase. sae og sa pga pred CL LOR effect in your gowns at 
, “Tes . 1e sad — soothe > f f > Mm: 
at. “It's _ Luttered a little gasp and looked around me, a throat, Many uses. only the cost of the ma- 


lown that lor in a flash I realized where I was. Twenty In ‘‘ Yellow Box’’—5Se terials if you use 


sae ee ov [ had danced in this house. I had WM. H. LUDEN 2 G 5 
ou In anced here with my wife before we were / , Mfg. Confectioner : Wiz a 
vrathfully. married. 3 i oe ae j y : ya Reading, Pa. : i W7Cid Form 


On the half landing we had sat out Shi fe é 
e Pneumatic VressForm 





it signily: together. It was the town house of the late 

wre going Lord Madelow with whose wife I had the . pes eee ee 
acquaintance of a couple of hundred young , BP . aS i pe ae salt Print pest 

ke alone! dancing men inscribed on her party list. Both ‘ g Se ; can turn up your own 
were dead long since. To whom the house i - , 1 skirt, drape it, fit se fh he 

ike up the belonged now I did not know. But I recog- Be ie oye P hoaia prope e= 

rint where nized pictures and statuary and a conservatory 44 d nodiste. One 

ily half @ with palms. And the place shimmered with 1 entire family. 

a brilliant ghosts and was haunted by hot 
n, Maly. perlumes and by the echo of human voices and ‘ 
n the wal, elfin musi: \nd the cripple forgot that he was cas suing. Phone 180 itorey 


We're up being carried up the stairs in the grip of the say : The Pneumatic Dress Form Co. 


we cant old soldier. He was mounti rj 
bas: oldier vas ting them with heart MENTHOL  @ D . > <61 Fifth Ave. (at 46th St.) 
sically o beating high and a beloved hand on his arm. CANDY 1) Of 6) 3 | ROPS New York City 


with jus Yousee, it was allsosudden. It took my breath 
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B* the Bossert modern method of building, 
a great many savings in materials and labor are 
effected. Just as the locomotive is a more efficient 
machine than the hand car, the work is done for you 
at an efficient factory instead of by old fashioned hand 
labor, and you are sold the finished product. 


The time and money saved go into better plans, better ma- 
terials, and you get the benefit. Before you build investigate 


Bossert Houses 


In these days of high labor costs method of construction makes it 


why not buy the finished product in 
houses as you do in every other line 
of merchandise? Every house has 
its own individuality, yet shares in 
the savings effected by large buying 


possible for us to deliver a 
beautiful little Colonial House like 
the above, with two 9x12 bed- 
rooms, a 9x 18living room, kitchen 
and bath, with screens, lattice 


of material and efficiency in manu- work and benches included in the 
facture. The economical Bossert price. 
Price: Eleven hundred dollars complete 
F. O. B. Brooklyn 

Two men can erect this house in three days’; not even a nail to buy. 

Send 12 cents today for complete catalog 

showing Bossert details of construction. 

We also manufacture the smaller “portable” or “knock down” houses. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, INC. 


1308 Grand Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Way Good Housekeeping Shopping Service 


Reduces the Cost of Dressing 


is by taking a good value in a waist from one shop, a dress from an- 
other, and a suit, perhaps, from still another. In this way, through 


our experience in shopping, we are able to select for our readers abso- 


lutely the best to be had in New York for the money. This 
EXPERIENCE WE PASS ON TO YOU 


because experience is the only teacher that can show anybody how to 
make money go as far as it will. Though you were rich as a Croesus, 
you could not buy this experience; it is not for sale. But Good 
Housekeeping gives it freely by buying for you, here in New York, 
and without extra charge, anything in the Fashion Department. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SHOPPING SERVICE 


119 WEST 40th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


March Good Housekeeping 
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The Red Planct 


away and sent my mind whirling back over 
twenty years. 

It was like awaking from a dream to find 
door flung open in front of me and to = 
the sister announce my name. [| was on the 
threshold not of a ward, but of a w ell-appointed 
private room fairly high up and facing the 
square, for the first thing I saw was the ¢ 
of the leafless trees through the windemn 
Then I was conscious of a cheery fire. The last 
thing I took in was the bed running at right 
angles to door and window, and Leonard 
Boyce lying in it with bandages about his face 
For the dazed second or two he seemed to be 
Reggie Dacre over again. But he had thrown 
back the bed-clothes, and his broad chest and 
great arms were free. His pleasant voice Tang 
out at once. 

“Hello! Hello! You are a good Samaritan 
Is that you, Marigold? There’s a comfortable 
chair by the bedside for Major Meredyth.” 

He seemed remarkably strong and hearty, 
far from any danger of death. In a moment or 
two they settled me down and left me alone 
with him. 

As soon as he heard the click of the door he 
said: ‘I’ve done more than I set out to do, 
You remember our conversation. I said J 
should either get the V. C. or never see you 
again. I’ve managed beth.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“T shall never see you or anybody else 
again, or a dog or a cat, or a tree or a flower.” 

Then for the first time the dreadful truth 
broke upon me. ‘Good heavens!” I cried, 
“Your eyes—?”’ 

“Done in. Blind. It’s a bit ironical, isn’t 
it?” He laughed bitterly. 


what I said by way of sympathy and 

consolation is neither here nor there, I 
spoke sincerely from my heart, for I felt over- 
whelmed by the tragedy of it all. He stretched 
out his hand and grasped mine. 

“T knew you wouldn’t fail me. Your sort 
never does. You understand now why I 
wanted you to come?—to prepare the old 
mother for the shock. You’ve seen for yourself 
that I’m sound of wind and limb—as fit asa 
fiddle. You can make it quite clear to her 
that I’m not going to die yet a while. And you 
can let her down easy on the real matter, Tell 
her I’m as merry as possible and looking for- 
ward to going about Wellingsford with a dog 
and string.” 

“You're a brave chap, Boyce,” I said. 

He laughed again. ‘You're anticipating. 
Do you remember what I said when you asked 
me what I should do if I won all the pots I set 
my heart on and came through alive? I said 
I should begin to try to be a brave man. It’s 
a tough proposition. But it’s something to 
live for, anyway.” 

I asked him how it happened. 

“T got sick,” he replied, ‘of bearing a 
charmed life and nothing happening. The 
shell or bullet that could hit me wasn’t made. 
I could stroll about freely where it was death 
for any one else to show the top of his head. I 
didn’t care. Then suddenly one day things 
went wrong. You know what I mean. | 
nearly let my regiment down. It was touch 
and go. And it was touch and go with my 
career. I just pulled through, however. Il 
tell you all about it one of these days—t 
you'll put up with me.” ; 

Again the familiar twitch of the lips, which 
looked ghastly below the bandaged eyes 
“No one ever dreamed of the hell I went 
through. Then I found I was losing the nerve 
I had built up all these months. I nearly went 
off my head. At last I thought I would put al 
end to it. It was a smal! attack of ours that 
had failed. The men poured back over the 
parapet into the trench, leaving Heaven knows 
how many dead and wounded cutside. [’mno 
superstitious, and I don’t believe in premon 
tions and warnings, and so forth, but in case 
of waiting like mine a man suddenly gets © 
know that his hour has come. I got in si 
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fwo men were shot while I was 
carrying them. How I lived God knows. It 
was a cold hell. My clothes were torn to rags. 

As 1 was going for the seventh, the knob of my 
ilepreserver | vas shot away and my wrist 
nearly broken. I wore it with a strap, you 
know. Th infernal thing had been a kind of 
mascot. Wi en I realized it was gone, I just 
stood still and shivered in a sudden, helpless 
funk. The seve cathe man was crawling up to me. 
He had a |loody face and one dragging leg. 
That’s my last picture of God’s earth. Before 
[could do anything—I must have been stand- 
ing sideways on—a bullet got me across the 
bridge of the nose and night came down like 
ablack curtain. Then I ran like a hare. Some- 
times I trippe nd over a man, dead or wounded, 
and fell on my head. I don’t remember much 
about this part of it. They told me afterward. 
At last I stumbled on to the parapet and some 
plucky fellow got me into the trench. It was 
the regulation V. C. business,” he added, 

“and so they gave it to me. 

“Special, ” gaia 4. 

“Consolation prize, I suppose, for losing my 
sight. They had just time to get me away 
behind when the counter-attack came. If I 
hadn’t brought the six men in, they wouldn’t 
have had a dog’s chance. I did save their 
lives. That’s something to the credit side of 
the infernal balance.” 

“There can be no balance now, my dear 
chap,” said I. ‘‘God knows you’ve paid in 
full.” 

He lifted his hand and dropped it with a 
despaiting gesture. “There’s only one pay- 
ment in full. That was denied me. God, or 
whoever was responsible, had my eyes knocked 
out, and made it impossible forever. He or 
somebody must be enjoying the farce.” 

“That’s all very well,” said I. ‘‘A man can 
do no more than his utmost—as you’ve done. 
He must be content to leave the rest in the 
hands of the Almighty.” 

“The Almighty has got a down on me,” he 
replied. ‘‘And I don’t blame Him. Of course 
from your point of view you’re right. You’re 
a normal, honorable soldier and gentleman. 
Anything-you’ve got to reproach yourself with 
is of very little importance. But I’m an 
accursed freak. I told you all about it when 
you held me up over the South-African affair. 
There were other affairs after that. Others 
again in this war. Haven’t I just told you I 
let my regiment down?” 

“Don’t, my dear man, don’t!” I cried, in 
great pain, for it was horrible to hear a man 
talk like this. ‘Can't you see you’ve wiped 
out everything?” 

“There’s one thing at any rate I can’t ever 
wipe out,” he said in a low voice. Then he 
laughed. “I’ve got to stick it. It may be 
amusing to see how it all pans out. I suppose 
the very last passion left us is curiosity. 

“There's also the unconquerable soul,” 
said I. 

“You're very comforting,” said he. “If I 
were in your place, I’d leave a chap like me 
to the worms He drew a long breath. “I 
suppose rll pull through all right.” 

“Of course you will,” said I. 

“I feel tons better already, thanks to you.” 

“That's right,” said I. 

He fumbled for the box of cigarettes on the 
bed. Instinctively I tried to help him, but I 
was tied to my fixed chair. It was a trivial 
occasion, but I have never been so terrified 
by the sense of helplessness. Just think of it. 
Two men of clear brain and, to all intents and 
Purposes, of sound bodily health, unable to 
teach an object a few feet away. Boyce 
uttered an in ipatient exclamation. 

“Get hold of that box for me, like a good 
chap,” he said, his fingers groping wide of the 
mark. 

“T can’t move,” said I. 

“Good Lord! I forgot.” 

He began to laugh. I laughed too. We 
laughe? like e fools, and the tears ran down my 
cheeks. I suppose we were on the verge of 
hysterics, " 

I pulled myself together and gave him a | 
cigarette from my case. And then, stretch as I 


wounded. 


BULLETINS ON HOME-MAKING 


“Free-Hand Cooking,"’ zoc; ‘‘Food Values, 
Cent Meals.” roc; (OR, send the names of 3 friends for 
each Bulletin). “The Profession of Home- Meee. * 100 
pages, home-study Donrestic Science courses—F 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 507a W. 69th St., CHCAGo, ILL, 


RE-EMINENTLY the Silks of style and 

durability. Lining Silks, Dress Silks and 

Petticoat Silks, that dry clean without risk 
of splitting, cracking or fading. 


Prices, $1.25 to $2.50 a yard (36-in. wide). 
At all good stores, 


The guarantee, > BELDING’'SS woven in 
the selvage and the Belding Tag attached to 
ready-to-wear garments are your pro- 
tection. 


Belding’s Sewing Silks in colorsto 
match all fabric tints. Guaranteed 
full strength. Will not split, snarl 
or ravel. Best for hand or machine 
sewing. 


Belding Bros. & Co. 


New York 
Boston 


Chicago 

St. Louis 

Philadelphia St. Paul 

Baltimore Cincinnati 
San Francisco 


Sew with silk and use 


JAPANESE WATER LILY INCENSE 

a delizhtful deodorizer for the home; invaluable in the sick 

om i r in the toilet. ABSOLUTELY THE 

= ExsE on the market. When once 

sed i a he usehold necessity. 0c, 25e, 5c boxes 

f () 0) ) c < , department and oriental stores. If not 
for sale in your city, sent by mail on receipt of price by the 


MIYAMOTO INCENSE (00., Saratoga Springs,N Y. 


roc; “Five- 


LITTLE CHEF | |i 


HANK FoR 
GRAIN pipe? 


Handy in the kitchen 
\  Givesa full, rich, delicate flavor 


And browns soups, meats, 
ravies. fish, poultry 


LARGE 5 
BOTTLE 2 Cc 
IN ALL EASTERN STATES | 
Send us a 2c stamp, and the | 
e of y avorite store and tell us if i 
has “‘Lit hef’’ and you will get a 


FRE SAMPLE 


BOTTLE 


So that you can prove, in your 
own kitchen, what a handy help 
“Little Chef”’ is. 


NeumAN & Scuwiers Co. 
18 Woatn Sr. ya New YornCiry 





Washer 


’ and 
60 Days will wash and dry all your KitchenTable 
FreeTrial dishes, fine china, fragile 
glass and everything you COMBINED 
use—leave them speckless, brizht 
and shiny clean—witbouta chance for any breakage or 
chipping—in 5 minutes. Your hands do not touch the 
water. Occupies space and takes piace of kitchen table. 
Let me tell you why I can sell itatsuch 
LOW a low price—on absolute approval, 
complete satisfaction or your money 
PRICE back. Write today for new book telling 
everything. Wm.Campbell, President 


Wm. Campbell Co., Box D, Detroit, Mich. 





In using advertisements, see pages 6 and 8 





The Truth About Corns 


You have read much fiction about corns. 
Were that not so there would be no corns. 
All people would use Blue-jay. 


Here is the truth, as stated 
by a chemist who spent 25 years 
on this corn problem. And as 
proved already on almost a bil- 
lion corns. 

“This invention — Blue-jay — makes 
corn troubles needless. It stops the pain 
instantly, and stops it forever. In 48 


hours the whole corn disappears, save 
in rare cases which take a little longer.”’ 


That is the truth, and millions 


* 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago and New York i 


Dressings, etc, 


Makers of Surgical ; B lu e =] a Y , 


of people know it. Every month 
it is being proved on nearly two 
million corns. 


So long as you doubt it you’ll 
suffer. The day that you prove 
it will see your last corn-ache. 


It costs so little—is so easy 
and quick and painless—that you 
owe yourself this proof. Try 
Blue-jay tonight. 


Druggists 


Stops Pain—Ends Corns 


KAZOC 


REG US. PAT. OFF 


Suspender Waists 
For Boys and Girls 


Two million girls and boys are wearing Style B 
the Kazoo, which is the finest proof any 4 to 12 


mother will want that it is the right gar- years 
ment for her little children whose figures 
are forming. 


Comfort, proper distribution of clothes 
weight and neat appearance are all gained 
in wearing the Kazoo. 


It is three correct articles in one, both 
as to use and its price—a suspender waist, 


or 75c finished in leather mountings; and 
10c additional in Canada. If your store 


i Pl 


i 


hose supporter and body brace—for 50c, \ gt 


cannot supply you, write for the Kazoo. 
It is economical, durable and other things 


called ‘‘The Right Way to Dress Kiddies.” 
Write for a Copy 


which are interestingly explained in our book \ 


HARRIS SUSPENDER CO., Dept.G 


Fae 
iat 


694 Broadway at 4th Street, New York Style G (girls) 4 to 18 years 


March Good Housekeeping 


15c and 25c at 


Also Blue-jay Bunion 


The Red Planet 


would, I could not reach far enough to apply th 
match to the end of the cigarette between his 


| lips. He was unable to lift his head, I lit 


another match and, like an idiot put j 
between his fingers. He nearly burned hie 
mustache and his bandage, and would Het 
burned his fingers had not the match peovi 
dentially gone out. Then I lit a cigarette m, ‘ 
self and handed it to him. ~~ 

The incident, as I say, was trivial, but it had 
deep symbolic significance. It initiated ys 
into a sacred brotherhood. Hitherto, it had 


, been his nature that had reached out toward 


me tentacles of despair. My inner self as | 
have tried toshow you, had never responded 
It was restrained by all kinds of doubts sus. 
picions, and repulsions. Now, suddenly it 
broke through all those barriers and rushed 
forth to meet him. My death in life against 
which I had fought, I hope like a brave man 
(it takes a bit of fighting), for many years 
would henceforth be his death in life, at whose 
terrors he too would have to snap a disdainful 
finger. I had felt deep pity for him, but if 
pity is indeed akin to love, it is a very poor 
relation. Now I had cast pity and such like 
superior sentiment aside and accepted him as 
a sworn brother. The sins that lay on the 
man’s conscience mattered nothing. He had 
paid in splendid penance and in terrible penalty, 

I should have liked to express to him some- 
thing of this surge of emotion. But I could 
find no words. Asa race, our emotions are not 
facile, and therefore we lack the necessary 
practise in expressing them. So the immediate 
outcome of all this psychological upheaval was 
that we went on smoking and said nothing more 
about it. As far as I remember we started 
talking about the recruiting muddle, as to 
which our views most vigorously coincided, 


WE parted cheerily. It was only when I got 

outside the room that the ghastly irony of 
the situation again made my heart as lead. We 
passed by the conservatory and the statuary 
and down the great staircase, but the ghosts 
had gone. Yet I cast a wistful glance at the 
spot—it was just under that Cuyp with the 
flashing white horse—where I had sat twenty 
years ago. But the new tragedy had rendered 
the memory less poignant. 

“Tt’s a dreadful thing about the colonel, sir,” 
said Marigold as we drove off. 

“More dreadful than any one can imagine,” 
said I. 

“What he’s going to do with himself is 
what I’m wondering,” said Marigcld. 

What indeed? The question went infinitely 
deeper than the practical dreams of Marigold’s 
philosophy. My honest fellow saw but the 
outside—the full-blooded man of action cab- 
ined in his lifelong darkness. I, to whom 
chance had revealed more, trembled at the 
contemplation of his future. The man, goaded 
by the Furies, had rushed into the jaws of 
death. Those jaws, by some divine ordinance, 
had ruthlessly closed against him. The Furies 
meanwhile attended him unrelenting. Whither 
now would they goad him? Into madness? I 
doubted it. In spite of his contradictory 
nature, he did not seem to be the sort of man 
who would go mad. He could exercise over 
himself too reasoned a control. Yet here were 
passions and despairs seething without an 
outlet. What would be the end? It is true 
that he had achieved glory. To the end of his 
life wherever he went, he would command the 
honor and admiration of men. Greater achieve- 
ment is granted to few mortals. In our little 
town he would be the Great Hero. But would 
all that human sympathy and veneration could 
contrive keep the Furies at bay and soothe the 
tormented spirit? 

I tried to eat a meal at the club, but the food 
choked me. I got into the car as soon as pos: 
sible and reached Wellingsford with head and 
heart racked with pain. But before I could go 
home I had to break the news to Boyces 
mother. 

To be Continued 
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Synopsis of 
The Red Planet 


N the village of Wellingsford in rural Eng- 
I land live two veterans of the Boer War, 

Major \/eredyth and his devoted attendant, 
Sergeant Mai old. Beloved by his fellow citizens 
of all classe e finds himself a general comforter 
in the sorro: ( 1e 1 
when word comes that Lieutenant Fenimore, only 
som of Sir Anthony and Lady Fenimore, has 
allen in France—just as he had been a few 
months previously when their only daughter, 
Althea, was mysteriously drowned. Others of 
the Major’s jriends concerned in this story are 


orphaned Betty Fairfax, who was supposedly | 


engaged to \fajor Leonard Boyce, but marries 
Captain Wille l 
vont; Major Boyce and his mother; Randall 
Holmes and Phyllis Gedge, the latter the daughter 


of a socialist irreconcilable, the former a young | 


Oxford graduate, whom the Major rebukes for 


nol enlisting, for his rather dubious attentions to | 


Phyllis, and for his more dubious fraternizing 
with her father. Later Holmes comes to detest 
Gedge, but he is deeply in love with Phyllis, 
whose intense patriotism has almost caused her 
father to turn her out. She refuses to have any- 
thing to do with Randall, because he is a 
“slacker,” and, failing to win her, he disappears. 


Shortly before this Sir Anthony has informed | 


the Major of the tardy discovery that Althea 
Fenimore, who was a frequent visitor at her 


aunt's in Scotland, had, on the last trip before | 


her death, not been there at all, but at some un- 
known place. Sir Anthony says there was villainy 
and suspects Randall Holmes, but the Major says 
heis wrong. Besides this mystery is one concern- 
ing Major Boyce, a mere whisper among a few 
Boer-War veterans to the effect that his cowardice 
ata place called Vilboek Farm had resulted in the 


practical annihilation of his command, and that | 
Boyce had covered up his dishonor in a dastardly | 
way. Over against this tale are the continual | 
reports from France of Boyce’s dare-devil courage | 


in the present war. The Major does not know 
what to believe, but his suspicions are strengthened 
when Belty Connor avows her dislike for the man. 


UT a great tragedy soon precludes thought of | 


aught else. While Betty, who gives herself en- 
tirely to nursing the wounded, is engaged in her 
ministering work, a telegram is handed her in- 
forming her that Captain Connor has been killed. 
She takes the terrible news with characteristic 
fortitude, remains in seclusion for a few hours, 
then plunges again into her self-appointed 
task. 

A few days later the Major’s life is endangered 
by a run-away horse. He is saved only by 
Marigold’s risking his own life to stop the 
animal. Boyce, who was home on leave, saw 
what was impending, but stood in his tracks as 
if petrified by fear. The old Major feels his 
suspicions confirmed. 

The next morning Boyce goes early to Mere- 
dyth’s house. He frankly confesses he is out for 
aV.C., as payment to “his creditor self.” A 
long talk ensues. Boyce says he has a premoni- 
tion that he will never see the Major again. He 
asks Meredyth to look after his old mother; to 
defend his reputation to Betty Fairfax against 
any gossip she may hear, and, if he never returns, 
fo tell her she is the “only woman that ever 
counted.” He gives the older man a lead by 
remarking, “ You know my record.”” The Major 
questions the statement-——then confronts Boyce 
with the Vilboek-Farm story. The latter, 
amazed that the Major knows of it, admits it, 
and, loosing his pent-up emotions, pathetically 
confesses that he has always had to fight the 
terrible demon of physical fear, that his heroism 
im the present war has resulted from his grim 
determination “to square the account,” and in- 
sists that the final payment must be his own death, 
which he knows must come sooner or later. It 
Was a never-to-be-forgotten conversation; shortly 
ajlerward Boyce went back to France to continue 
his payment “on account.” The Major hears little 
more jrom him until this instalment begins. 


of the Great War. He is called in | 


Connor just befere he goes to the | 











M¢ CALLS 


MAGAZINE 
now 10c a 
copy at any 

newsstand or 

McCall’s 

Pattern 

Agency 


The 
Nameless 
Man 


By Natalie Sumner 
Lincoln, is the big 
new serial of love 
and mystery, and 
startling climaxes 
like the snap ofa 
whip. Begin it at 
once in the April is- 
sue, our Easter An- 
nualSpring Fashion 
Number, printed in 
March. Thisisyour 
last chance to get 
it and all the other 
good stories at the 
old price. 


This Coupon 
saves you 
money. 
Mail it today. 


Y our Last Chance 


to get the Old Price on 


M¢ CALLS 


MAGAZINE 


For nearly fifty years you have paid 50c a year or 5c a copy for 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE. Now the price must go up. Paper, 
ink, type, engraving—everything costs more. Sothat McCALL’S 
costs nearly twice as much to print as it did a year ago. 


To you who did not know of this, we give this one more chance 
to get McCALL’S at the old price. Send coupon below on or be- 
fore March 31st and you can have McCALL’S for one year for 50c. 


Join the 1,300,000 women every month who turn to McCALL’S 
for their fashions, for patterns, for economical buying, for fancy 


needlework, for good stories—for pleasure, for help, for style. 


Fifty Years of Fashion 


It is not silks or satins or plumes 
that make a fashionable woman. It 


“is the one little clever touch of style, 


of taste. You have the taste. Get 
the style from McCALL’S. 

The woman who desires to dress 
well and to save money is our first 
problem, and before her we place 
every new fashion whisper from 
the world’s fashion centers, in 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE — 
McCALL’S Fashions, McCALL’S 
Embroidery,and McCALL’S Needle- 
work—richly illustrated in black and 
white, and colors. A style authority 
for fifty years. 


Cornell Classes Use McCall’s 


To them it is a text book. To home- 
loving women it is a household 
necessity. This is your last chance 
to get for 50c a year, all the depart- 
ments—C orrect Social Usage— 
What Priscilla Learned at Board- 
ing School — Words — How to Use 
Them—Home Millinery—Common- 
Sense Beauty Talks — Paris Fash- 
ion Letter—Home Dressmaking— 
Embroidery — Children’s Page — 
Baby Welfare—Foods and Food 
V alues—Gardens—H ousehold 
Decoration—Parties and Enter- 
tainments—H ousekeeping Ex- 
change. 


vn? Y UNIAN 


MARCH 3ist, LAST DAY G.H, 3-17 
This Coupon Must Be Mailed Quickly 
THE McCALL COMPANY, MCCALL BUILDING, 
236 TO 246 WEST 37th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. a . 
Send McCall’s Magazine for one year, at the former low price. I enclose 50c (75¢ 
Canada, $1.00 foreign.) Also send, without further charge, McCall's Spring and 
Summer Pattern Catalogue. For 2 years enclose $1.00 (Canada $1.50; Foreign $2.00). 


WARE cc cccccccccccvescescdessesecesevseccvectasvesecsceversessesesssence 


Pt Perr PP ory rer re rrr er rr Te Tree Tr ri ak 
If you wish also, free, [] Fund Raising Plans for Churches, Schools and Societies, [] or 
Big Cash Offers to Agents, { ] or Name of Nearest McCall Pattern Agent, check these 
items. (Canadian Branch at 70 Bond Street, Toronto.) 

After March 31st, 1917, you will pay 75¢ for McCall's for ove year (Canadian $1.00; Foreign $1.50.) 


“‘DRINKET 


The Children’s Beverage Made in the Cup 
75 cups 25c 


fied the coffee longings of 
many a child and saved 
many a mother from a bad 
quarter of an hour with a high- 
strung youngster. 
Drinket is prepared from a 
blend of selected food grains (no 
molasses), with all the nourish- 


A CUP of Drinket has satis- 


Look for this 
signature 


ment and mineral salts intact. 

In both appearance and flavor 

it is remarkably like coffee. 
Because of its 

purity, Drinket 

can be given 

freely to chil- 

dren of all 

ages. 


UK KMe 


Write for free sample 7 


Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co.—Battle Creek, Mich. 


In using advertisements, see pages 6 and 8 





Mother, Ask your dealer to show you the wonderful, patented 


sug For the _ little yal 
@ ; (REG. U.'8. tie e S 


Made of dainty, high-grade white pajama 
check, it combines underwear, waist and 
garter-supports in one complete, hygienic, 
fine-fitting garment. 


*» It has buttons for trousers, adjustment at shoulders 

) and hips for two years of growth, wide waist band for 

/” setting down the buttons as the boy grows, patent tabs 
so that hose supporters may be worn “‘inside or out.” 

All buttons are sewed close upon reinforcing strips 
that run‘directly to the shoulders and prevent side 
strains and sagging of outer garments. 

Cut low at neck and under the arms, Alheneeds allows 
full freedom for the boy to romp without pinching or 
chafing his delicate skin. All seams are felled. Button- 
holes are reinforced. The garment is finally finished for 
comfort, good looks and amazingly long wear. 


An Exclusive Feature 


By turning two side buttons your boy can undress 
himself quick as a flash and his clothes will be 
altogether in the morning! 


Alshenééds 


. = is equally attractive. Only undergarment of the kind for 

Sizes 2 to 10 inclusive girls; does for them what Alheneeds does for boys. Fits in 

Price, 60c a garment naturally at waistline. Closely sewed buttons prevent sag- 
Ask your dealer ging of skirts. Wondrously satisfactory. 


FRED’K H. SPRAGUE CO., 5 MAIN ST., FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Also makers of the famous ‘‘Spraguemade”’ wash suits, rompers and blouses. If you cannot get them in your store—write us. 


Our book on “Creo-Dipt” Homes shows an artistic and economical 
possibility of avoiding the monotony of ordi- 
nary material and colors on roofs and side walls. 


CREO-DIPT 


STAINED SHINGLES 


17 Grades 16, 18,24-inches 30 Colors 
Save repair and repainting expense. Preserved 
in Creosote and stained any color by our process. 
Selected cedar shingles — no waste. Save ex- 
pense — time and muss of staining on the job. 


Write for our book today. Names of 
architect and lumber dealer appreciated. 
 * Ask about 24" shingles for side walls. 
Architect j 
Chas. S-Schneider, % “a: STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO. 
oe gg nal — aes 1064 Oliver St., No. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
‘annie n, Clifton Park,Cleveland, H “hi ‘0 
Obio. 24° «Dixie White” or 9 ee Factory in Chicago for West. 





Become the woman you 
wish to be 





EGAIN your health, poise and figure. You can be 
so well and weigh what you should. J can help you. 1 
know I can. Not one drop of medicine. 
My way is the natural way —a scientific system, combining 
exercise, bath, diet, sleep and deep breathing. 
In a few short weeks, with my help, you will surprise your 
family and friends. 


80,000 Women Are My Friends 


I have won their friendship and oes because I have made them 
well, taught them how to keep well, reduced and increased their weight, 
given them perfect figures—all in the privacy of their rooms—and I 
have kept their confidence. May I help you? 

Physicians approve my work; their wives and daughters are my 
pupils. Medical magazines advertise my work. 

These facts are cited modestly — with only a desire to prove that 
I can and will do all I promise. Remember, 


You Can Be So Well! You Can Weigh What You Should! 
It is easy to be well, to be free from nagging ailments. Even the most 
chronic afflictions, in nine cases out of ten, are vastly benefited 
by my help. And I want so 

If you have any of the follow- |) much to help you. 
ing derangements, mark an I can build you up or reduce 
X after it and send to me: you. You thoroughly enjoy 
> > my simple directions and you 
Excess —_ inany Lack of Reserve feel so satisfied with yourself. 

part of body Nervousness Tos 

Thin Bust, Chest, Irritability Write to me! Ask for my 
Neck or Arms Constipation Booklet No. 24 — sent you 
Round Shoulders Indigestion without charge. Let me tell 
Incorrect Standing Dizziness you all about my wonderful 
Incerrect Walking W akness a hen you iat 
Poor Complexic Speer understand the great work I 
— Rheumatism am doing for womankind; 


Poor Circulation Colds 
Lame Back Torpid Liver and how J can help you. 


Headache Mal-assimilation = $0 
Sleeplessness Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 22, 624 Michigan Ave., Chicag 


Ah a wt UN HERAT HHT 


March Good Housekeeping 


Making Believe 


(Continued from page 23) 


face-value of an axiom when we remember 
that there exists no art so wholly and subth 
individualistic as characterization. Byer, 
group of children presents different problems 
and every child within the group presents an 
individual problem. 

What then should the parent or teacher 
most intelligently study if he wishes to use 
dramatic play, not alone for recreation and 
entertainment, but for the great dual pu 
to which dramatic play, properly directed 
may always be applied, for character develop. 
ment in childhood and adolescence. The 
teacher or parent should study the instincts 
that are at the root of all emotional life before 
she can ever hope to train these instincts to 
adequate self-expression. It is largely a matter 
of how instinct is trained that determines 
whether the child shall become a good or a bad 
citizen of the community. 

Emerson says, “If a single man plant himself 
indomitably on his instincts and there abide, 
the large world will come round to him.” | 
hope not to be accused of heresy if, for mothers 
and teachers, I add one vitally important word 
to that quotation and say thus, “If a man 
plant himself indomitably on his trained 
instincts and there abide, the large world will 
come round to him,” and I am quite certain 
that Emerson himself, interpreting his thought 
for society at large, would have been content 
with this interpolation, for he constantly 
shows us, in all that he has written and in ail 
that he has lived, that many instincts need 
transformation instead of satisfaction. And 
here we touch upon the crucial fundamental 
need in our educational system, to transform, 
not merely to transmit. We need to do with 
children what Burbank has done with flowers. 
It can be done with humans by dealing with 
the flower of childhood’s soul, these primal 
instincts that come to us ‘often trailing 
clouds of glory from God who is our home,” 
but we need to begin our work before “shades 
of the prison house” have begun to close, for 
then it will be, alas, too late. 


The Feasibility of Instinct-Training 
FEEL certain that both parents and teach- 
ers would be far more eager than they are 

at present to study the instincts of the children 
in their care if they were once assured that 
morality has its birth and its being only in in- 
stinctive, emotional attitudes and that for this 
reason it is necessary to bring the instinctive 
act to the plane of consciousness. The fond 
parent often exclaims, ‘My child does thus 
and so instinctively, and so needs no training 
along that line.’ This is an absolute error, 
for instinct may be trained as readily as.any 
mental process, only it can not be trained in 
the same way. We must not lay down hard 
and fast rules for emotional expression and 
then try to fit every child to these rules. That 
is what is often done in the schools in the 
teaching of reading, and that is why so little 
mental and moral development is effected 
through the agency of the great classics of 
literature. Educators in general have not yet 
fully awakened to the fact that, from its most 
fundamental phases, the illuminating process 
of self-expression must be absolutely indi- 
vidual. 

Now the child and the adolescent can lear 
best how to know himself by being, for a time, 
some one else. Study the instincts of childhood 
and you will see that to make believe, to pre- 
tend, to play it is, all founded on the dramatic 
instinct, are amongst the strongest intuitions ol 
childhood and youth. This is youth’s natural 
method of trying to gain experience in life, 
and this game of imagination is such a good 
method that the children have kept on playing 
it through the centuries, despite all the legions 
of educators that have lined up to outwit it. 

Until the inception of the Children’s Educa- 
tional Theatre sixteen years ago I doubt that 
the phrases “the dramatic instinct in educa- 
tion” was ever enunciated. I can not find 
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of it in any pedagogy in our own 
tor in the German or French. Not 
but what children and young people have from 
time immemorial taken part in dramas and 
have gained much therefrom, but educators 
did not work in this field because they did not 
ge its possibilities. They did not know that 
dramatic play could generate and develop the 
most valuable of all traits for character 
making: namely, the discovery of the child 

, himself. 

ee gradual development of the Children’s 
fducational Theatre we have found that the 
world of dramatic play is indeed the most 
real of all worlds to the child. Here he is, 
as we have said before, in his native element 
where his tasks are his own appointed tasks. 
Ina play the « hild unknowingly reacts to his 
imaginary environment in all its _minute 
details. If properly induced and sufficiently 
long sustained the imaginary environment 
has the power to alter inflection, pronunciation, 
and posture. We shall see a very rudimentary 
illustration of this if we watch a group of 
children playing school at recess. The child 
playing teacher completely changes her 
intonation and phraseology to represent the 
way her teacher talks. The child uses the same 
gestures to emphasize the words that her 
teacher uses. This is the lowest, most primary 
use to which the dramatic instinct can be put— 
imitation. We should not cavil with the 
child’s use of imitation to help himself, when 
unaided, toward characterization, because the 
instinct of imitation is one of the earliest 
instincts of the child and of the race. We 
should however very strenuously cavil with 
any parent’s or teacher’s use of a normal 
child’s dramatic instinct to purely imitative 
ends, because a teacher who does so use this 
creative instinct is not really helping the child 
and is entirely missing the great opportunity 
that her dramatized lesson or her play presents. 


Imitation Rightly Used 


D° not however construe my denunciation of 
the use of the method of imitation to mean 
that the child and young person should not 
see and hear the best models in all the dramatic 
arts. Indeed, there is no agency comparable 
to:the attendance at beautifully produced 
dramas, visits to the best picture and sculpture 
galleries, etc., for help in creative interpreta- 
tion. The two inevitably work hand in hand, 
because creative interpretation of characters 
in plays will so train the taste and discrimina- 
tion of children and young people that they 
will begin to view a demonstration of any art 
with that “inner eye” which is the soul of 
sense. 

A very unusually fine teacher of English, 
one who had done much work with her pupils 
in creative interpretation of characters in 
dramatized lessons, arranged for her class to 
see a dramatic version of Evangeline in which 
a very handsome and popular actress took the 
title réle. My friend, the class teacher, asked 
her pupils for some appreciation of the acting 
of the play, and one girl of twelve said: “The 
lady who played Evangeline was beautiful. She 
looked Evangeline from the first. Her dress 
was lovely, and everything seemed right, but 
as the play went on she did not grow Evange- 
line; so we did not care much for it.” I feel 
we should make no mistake in venturing the 
belief that this teacher's class would be able 
to pass a pretty stiff examination on Long- 
fellow’s poem. The dramatic instinct of these 
children had begun to be trained to creative 
self-expression. 

We have found that the greatest individual 
development is secured when inducing self- 
expression through characterization if we help 
the pupil to enact a variety of characters in 
different plays. For young people the charac- 
ters in a play represent living, breathing 
personages, and they want to try on these new 
lives and see how they fit. We all want to have 
a little respite or recess from being our own 
petty narrow selves. 

Being fully persuaded of this through our 
experience in the Children’s Educational 
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: Garbage Disposal 

Is No Longer a 
Problem 


N homes where health, 

cleanliness and conven- 
ience are first considera- 
tions, the trouble and ex- 
posureofcarrying garbage 
to an unsanitary, germ- 
breeding garbage can is 
being displaced by 





















Garbage and rubbish of every description is placed 
in this modern receptacle and destroyed et your 
convenience by natural, artificial, or gasolene gas. 
Does away with dangerous collections of waste 
matter and refuse, eliminates all garbage cans, 
odors, labor, inconvenience. 

A portable model Incinerite takes but little space 
beside the kitchen stove; or at small additional 
cost, a wall type can be installed flush with the 
wall. Selling price is very reasonable; operating 
cost is less than the price of new garbage containers. 
Write now for free Incinerite Book, fully descrip- 
tive of all models for Homes, Apartments and 
Public Institutions. 


E. C. STEARNS & CO. 
121 Oneida Street Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Intoa Child’s Mouth 


Goes Anything ‘and Everything 
For That 1s Child Instinct 


URING the child’s play hours you 

cannot be always on hand to 

prevent its putting things, and some- 

times very dirty things, into its mouth. 

But you can teach the child to wash its mouth morning 


and evening with 


*Dioxogen 


(A teaspoonful to a quarter of a glass of water) 


Then you are taking every reasonable pre- 
caution against germ infection and you are 
forming a habit that if anything is more 
important to health than brushing the teeth. 


Many grownups of to-day are suffering because . 
they were not taught mouth hygiene. 





In using advertisements, see pages 6 and 8 
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Use the “Safe” 
Polish 


You are right to refuse any other 
than the tried-and-true cleaner 
and polish for your highly-prized 
possessions. It doesn’t pay to take 
a chance with your beautiful piano, 
a dear old heirloom, or any choice 
bit of furniture. You too, like 
more than a million other women, 
can depend for safe and certain 
results on 
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Endorsed by the National 
Housewives’ League 


It isn’t a mineral oil, so_ it will never 
soften, darken or discolor a brilliant finish; 
nor spread a greasy film to catch dust and 
soil clothing. If that has happened, Liquid 
Veneer will remedy the damage —but be- 
gin with it and let Liquid Veneer keep 
all your furniture and woodwork as beau- 
tiful, clean and brilliant as new. It’s true 
economy — both in the using of it and the 
refinishing cost it will save. 


The ideal way to use Liquid Veneer 
is with our new * L-V Dust Cloth 

you can get one free witha 50c bottle, 
on any Friday. Ask your dealer, or 
write us enclosing top of 50c package. 


Buffalo Specialty Company 


Buffalo, N. Y. Bridgeburg, Ont. 
U.S.A. Canada 
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Making Believe 


Theatre, we encourage our young folks to try 
on a whole line of samples of characters. In our 
dramatized version of ““Snow White” a boy 
may play the chancellor one week, a courtier 
the next week, the prince the week following, 
and in between he may play Berthold the 
huntsman if he happens to have the time. 
Last year during our third revival of “The 
Little Princess,” the story of Sara Crewe, one 
girl of fourteen played a party child, then she 
played Lavinia, the disagreeable girl of the 
school, then Ermengarde, the very cheerful 
good-natured girl, and all the time this child’s 
whole heart and soul were rife with desire to 
play Sara Crewe. We decided she must be 
given the chance to play this character, and 
there followed long hours of patient rehearsal 
and constant effort on the part of the director 
to stimulate the imaginative faculty of the 
child, whose only playground had been the 
street and whose home had been a crowded 
tenement into bridging the gap that existed 
between the life and training of Sara Crewe 
and the lack of training and advantage in the 
life of the young aspirant to the part. 

We did not begrudge a moment of the time 
because the thing that made it all worth while 
and that constantly stimulated us in our deter- 
mination to bring the child to performance was 
her own great and overwhelming desire to live, 
if only for a few brief hours, the ample life 
of Sara Crewe. We knew that the larger life 
of the heroine of the play had been strangled, 
checked, and repressed in the every-day 
existence of this little child who longed for a 
respite from being her own narrow little self; 
so we worked with her along the line of her 
desire, and she gave a performance that was 
considered charming by an audience of almost 
one thousand persons. She was not an ideal 
Sara Crewe by any means. Indeed she was not 
as good in the part as a dozen other Saras 
we have trained, but the important point was 
that the creative characterization of this type, 
totally opposite to her own life and environ- 
ment, wrought in Ida a transformation that, 
we believed, could have been effected through 
no other form of instruction. 


Holding the Child’s Attention 

AM certain it could not and for the very 

apparent reason that no other method pre- 
sents the teacher, from its inception, with her 
greatest asset—the jewel of voluntary atten- 
tion. All children have so great an interest in 
creative characterization that their power of 
attending to the requirements of the new 
character brings something into consciousness 
that would otherwise remain outside. We are 
all aware that there is constantly an indefinite 
throng of stimuli trying to force themselves 
into consciousness that never come within its 
gates because the mind does not attend to 
them, and no mental activity is brought to 
bear upon them. In dramatic play, where 
for the child each character represents a living 
personage, there is a straightforward road from 
mind to object, direct through connection 
with life itself. 

Ida’s intense desire to live for a time the 
life of Sara Crewe was due to her great admira- 
tion for the young heroine’s personality. The 
vital, interesting, altogether charming girl, 
Sara Crewe, attracted the rather lethargic and 
uninteresting Ida. We could never have 
interested her in courage, beauty, sympathy 
for others, as mere abstract qualities. Nothing 
but the child’s interest in impersonating the 
heroine of her choice could have held Ida 
through one entire school year to an analysis 
of these qualities, because this is exactly what 
Ida had to accomplish in working out the 
verities of Sara’s character. Moreover, these 
verities had to take deep root in her heart and 
soul to enable her to give any worthy presenta- 
tion of them. 

Present good and bad as abstract qualities 
to Ida or to any other child, and no amount of 
explanation about qualities in general is of any 
avail because the child’s attention, the one 
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It is HEAT 


OLDS are bred in your 

very home. The results of 
imperfect heating breed them. 
But where Dunham Vapor 
Heating is, there exists none of 
the unhealthy conditions that 
foster colds. 


Instead, the air in every room 
is fresh and warm. An even, 
genial heat pervades the whole 
home. Radiators do not—can- 
not—knock or pound. Tempera- 
ture is automatically kept at 
either one of two predeter- 
mined levels. And all with 
minimum attention and un- 
usual coal economy. 

A little more costly to buy than 
old-fashioned, faulty equipment, 
the Dunham Vapor Heating System 
is worth more—in both material 
value and service. A steam fitter 
can Dunhamize a new or an already- 
built home. Write for full infor- 
mation immediately. Ask for a 
free copy of our invaluable book, 
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Is Fireproof and Sani- 


| tary. Heat cannot 


crack or craze it. 


At the same time it is one of 
the most beautiful dishes you 
could put on your table:— 
Royal Blue, or Green, or 
Brown, outside—pure white 
inside. 

Delicious Tea—Chocolate or 
Cocoa—is assured for a life- 
time if you use 


“Halls 
Jireprgot 


®R 


China 


Body and Glaze are produced 
in one firing at a temperature of 
2400 degrees—and Hall’s is the 
only Chinaware so produced. 
Hall’s China is always Sanitary. 
Those fine hair lines which harbor the 











odors of previous brews cannot come. 
It is economical because—fireproof 
and almost unbreakable—it will last 
a lifetime. 

A complete Line of Casseroles, Cus- 
tards, Ramekins, etc., is made by 
Hall’s Process. Look for the name 
Hall in a circle your satisfaction is 
guaranteed. 

At your dealer’s. If not, teapot or 
casserole in color desired will be sent 
postpaid for $1.00—money back if you 
Want it. 


Hall China Company 


200 Walnut St., East Liverpool, Ohio 


Making Believe 


condition of learning that can not be dispensed 
with, is never secured for an abstract presenta- 
tion. Consider with any child the character of 
Sara Crewe as a sympathetic and lovable child, 
or the character of Lavinia in the same play 
as a spiteful revengeful girl, and you immedi- 
ately have the child’s mind working upon the 
subject. That is attention. 

To make any full educational use of the 
dramatic instinct we must come into a more 
complete comprehension and application of its 
use as a catharsis. Have you a shy, bashful, 
retiring boy in your class or your home? Help 
him to induce a creative characterization of 
Young Lochinvar in a dramatized version of 
the story. Have you in your class or your home 
a boy “ with soul so dead who never to him- 
self hath said, this is my own, my native land’’? 
If so, make a dramatic version of Lincoln’s 
address at the battlefield of Gettysburg and 
prescribe for the lad with the unpatriotic soul 
the character of our national hero of the War 
of the Rebellion. Have you an overexcitable 
little girl who can not seem to sit still, the kind 
that psychiatrists call a constitutional inferior? 
Help her to create the title réle in the folk 
version of ‘The Sleeping Beauty,” and you 
will see how the power of the vicarious charac- 
ter will keep her motionless and silent for a 
long space of time. She must sleep the dramatic 
substitute for a hundred years; if she can not 
keep still long enough to do this, she can not 
play the princess. Probably you have found, 
just as we have, that she will always do it for 
the pleasure of playing the part. 

This is but a bare suggestion of what rich 
reward awaits the parents and teachers who 
will find time to ‘become as little children”’; 
who will be with them in their world of make 
believe; who will believe that every interest 
grows out of some instinct; and who will see 
that the child’s interest in make believe grows 
out of this universal all powerful dramatic 
instinct. A rich reward indeed awaits the one 
who will study how best to train this instinct, 
for the failure to recognize it and to train it 
properly is the cardinal defect in our present 
educational system. 
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Connoisseur 


(Continued from page 40) 


stitches at first, and later by ornamental 
stitches, when embroidery developed. These 
appliquéd designs offered a free-hand way of 
ornamenting fabrics, and probably account for 
the great elaboration of pattern attempted 
almost immediately when the idea of weaving 
in design presented itself. We find not only 
bird and animal forms, but all sorts of myths 
and legends worked in “thought patchwork.” 

The third picture from the top on page 49 
shows still another way of enriching plain weav- 
ing—by using the warp to hold threads of better 
material as woof. In this way, without the 
introduction either of design or the elaboration 
of weaving, the nature of the fabric is enriched 
by use of wool, silk, and metal, and the gamut 
has been run from frieze to cloth of gold. 
Fourth from the top is shown another example 
of this same weaving. ‘The sample fifth from 
the top shows one of the ingenious ways of 
decorating plain fabric by resist dyeing. The 
pattern is first stamped on the material with a 
block that has been covered with a clay resist. 
The fabric is then dipped in dye, but the parts 
which are protected by the resist.do not take: 
thedye. The design is left in white on the solid 
color after the dry resist has been removed. 
This is a process which has been employed in 
different parts of the ancient world. It has 
been copied in Europe and within a few years 
has been adopted by craftsmen in America. 

Sir George Birdwood thus described the 
process in India: ‘This process is what gave 
its name to the old bandana pocket handker- 
chiefs, which were dyed in this way. To knot 


O-Cedar 
Result’ 


HEN you use O-Cedar 

Polish on your furniture 
or woodwork, you can be as- 
sured of this result: a hard, dry, 
clean surface that will not get 
gummy or sticky or collect dust 
—a high, lasting lustre or polish 
bringing out the beauty of the 
grain. 


" All of this, cleaning, dusting, 
polishing, is accomplished with 
| one operation and no hard rub- 
| bing. Simply use O-Cedar 

Polish as directed on the label. 


© If you are not delighted with 
the O-Cedar Result, your money 
will be refunded by your dealer 
without a question. 


|0-Cedar Polish Is Sold By All Dealers 
25c to $3.00 Sizes 
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The genuine bears this name 


'Channell Chemical Co. 


\ Chicago - Toronto - London 
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“Am I Really 
Fair to 

My 
Husband?” 


Courtesy 
of McCall’s 
Magazine 


“Now that there 1s a way I can save half or 
more on all my clothes—now that I can easily 
learn at home in spare time to plan and make 
them myself at merely the cost of materials— 
am I fairto himif I don’tdoit? Just think 
how it would help us to cut the cost of living 
—how much we could save—how many other 
things we could have!” 


This is the thought that has prompted 
thousands of women to mark and mail the 
coupon in this advertisement. Now they are 
taking real delight in their new accomplish- 
ment; they are better dressed than ever; 
they are enjoying comforts they never knew 
before; and the savings account is growing 
faster, because, through the simple and prac- 
tical home-study courses in Dressmaking and 
Millinery offered by the 


WOMAN ’S INSTITUTE 
of Domestic Arts & Sciences, Inc. 


they have learned how to cut the cost of their clothes 
in half. What thousands of other women are doing, 
you can do. The Woman’s Institute has perfected a 
new method by which, no matter where you live 

you can easily and quickly learn in the comfort and 
quiet of your own home to plan and make waists, 
skirts, dresses, suits, coats, lingerie, children’s 
clothes—in fact, any garment you may desire for 
yourself or your children, and save at least half of 
what they now cost you. 


Our method is based on 25 years’ experience. The 
Woman's Institute is associatec with the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools, and back of our 
courses and methods of teaching is the record of this 
great school with its 1,850,000 students. Our courses 
are so simple you grasp their meaning instantly—so 
practical you start making garments at once. 


What You Learn in What Students Say 


Dressmaking I learned morein nine weeks 
hy taking up your study than 


in the whole course I took at 
a resident school, 
Mrs, Hulda G, Reuter 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


How to make all stitches 
and seams; draft patterns; 
use tissue paper patterns; 


judge, select, buy and use ma- 
terials; make simple, practi- 
cal waists, skirts and dresses, 
perfect-fitting underwear and 
lingerie, dainty infants’, chil- 
dren's and misses’ clothing, 
afternoon coats, suits and 
dresses, evening gowns and 
wraps, tailored coats, skirts 
and complete suits; renovate, 


If I am left to my own re- 
sources, I can now make a 
good living for myself and tyo 
small children. 

Mrs. Mabel Gorrell 
Danville, Ind. 

I wish every woman who 
desires to always appear at 
her best could take advantage 
of the wonderful opportunity 
you offer her. 

Mrs. Grace M. Lake 


Lincoln, Til. 

I wonder why we stay un- 
taught when the way is so 
pleasant and so within the 
meaus of everyone, 

Mrs. J. ©. Reynolds 
Corning, N. Y. 


dye and make over garments; 
makeand use embroidery; use 
colors harmoniously; dress in 
taste and style; get a posi- 
tion or go into business as a 
dressmaker. 


Prepare at Home for Profitable Work 


With the thorough training these Courses give 
you, you can go into business as a dressmaker or 
milliner—secure a good-paying position or open a 
shop of yourown. Or, through our affiliation with 
the I. C. S., you can now prepare yourself at home 
for success in any of the other lines of pleasant and 
profitable work listed below. 


Send this coupon or a letter or postal today and let 
us tell you all about the Course in which you are 
interested. 


Woman’s Institute, Inc., Dept.8-Q, 358 Fifth Ave., New York 
| Please send me full information about your Home- 
Study Course in the subject I have marked below. 


| [2 Home Dressmaking _|Millinery 
| (Professional Dressmaking 
[J Stenography [ Typewriting C) Bookkeeping 
| = Illustrating & Cover Designing (_) Teaching 
French O Spanish C) German O Italian 


Name 
| Specify whether Miss or Mrs, 


| Address 
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the silk or cotton, the undyed cloth is divided 
into squares. The knotter picks up a little of 
the cloth at each corner of the squares and ties 
it into a knot with pack-thread, with the 
number and position of the knots fixed by the 
pattern it is desired the cloth should take. 
After thus being knotted all over, the cloth is 
sent to the dyer, who dips it into the color 
required for the ground of the pattern, after 
which the knots are all untied and show in little 
squares—not circles—of white. The centers 
are generally touched by hand with another 
color. When more elaborate color design is 
desired, some of the colored material is tied 
again and covered with resist, and then the 
ground is changed by dipping a_ second 
time.” 

Resist is of different kinds, a prepared wax is 
used in some places and in others a sort of 
plaster. Gum is prepared in liquid form for 
resist, and an oil thickened with a starchy 
substance is also used. 

Mr. Morris Crawford of the American 
Museum of Natural History, tells of the re- 
sist process. He writes in a late report: 
“This apparently unique way of decorating 
the web of cloth is still practised in India. 
A block of wood is carved with nails in such a 
way as to form a design. Over these nails a 
piece of dampened cloth is pressed. The 
operator or *‘bandhani,’ then takes up the 
little tufts of cloth raised by the nails and 
about each ties a string coated with a clay to 
resist dye. The fabric thus tied is then dipped 
into a pot of color, and after the cloth is dyed 
the strings are removed.” 

The two samples at the bottom of the page 
show another method of decoration in which a 
design is stamped over the fabric with a deeply 
cut hand block dipped in a sticky substance of 
some kind. Afterward, gold or silver powder 
is dusted over the design, which adheres to the 
wax. This process has been brought to great 
perfection in modern Japanese work, and gold 
and silver foil is laid on in such a way as to give 
a rich brocaded effect. 

Block printing and painting led to a great 
refinement in the decoration of plain woven 
surfaces. Simple methods developed wonder- 
fully, and the plain weave furnished the most 
appropriate, and, in fact, the only practical 
surface for the application of block and roller 
printing. 


Ancient Resist Dyeing 

ERODOTUS writes of a Caspian tribe which 
made a dye “ wherewith they painted upon 
their clothes the figures of animals and the 
figures so impressed never wash out.” Pliny 
writes: “In Egypt they employ a very re- 
markable process for the coloring of tissues. 
After pressing the material, which is white at 
first, they saturate it, not with color, but with 
mordants that are calculated to absorb color. 
This done, the tissues still unchanged in their 
appearance are plunged into a caldron of 
boiling dye and removed the next morning 
fully colored. It is a singular fact that when 
taken out of the dye the material is of various 
colors, according to the nature of the mordants 

that have been respectively applied to it.” 
Different blocks are used for each color in a 
design. In Japan, where so many of the 
domestic arts have been carried to a great 
degree of perfection, both resist dyeing and 
block printing have been and are now used. 
Many of the printed designs are historic and of 
great interest; like signed engravings they have 
special value and significance. Even in the 
matter of designs for simple fabrics in the shops 
where cotton towels are sold are found orig- 
inals, similar to the two shown at the top of 
page 48, that have been framed and most care- 
fully preserved, each one very highly prized 
because the blocks were cut by famous de- 
signers. Actors and private individuals have 
their own devices used for their towels anc 
house cottons, and luggage is carried about 
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73 Glen Street 


When the Strong 
March Winds Blow 


Not a Rip nor 
Wrinkle will Show 


If you wear the 
“knit-to-fit’’ stockings 


YIRSO 


FASHIONED HOSE 


There can be no rips because there 
aré no seams—no wrinkles because 
the knit-in shape makes them snug 
fitting. 

What a comfort of mind to know 
you’ll not suffer such embarrassment 
—but the physical comfort of walking 
in these smooth, no-seam stockings 
iseven greater. It’s a freedom youen- 
joy with every step—forgetting you 
have stockings on. 

Burson Hose take the form of foot, 
ankle and leg in the knitting—with- 
out pressing nor stretching—without 
seams. 


Special machines, built in our own 
shops, are required to knit this im- 
proved type of hosiery. That’s why 
you should insist on ‘‘Burson” and 
never accept a substitute if you wish 
to enjoy the luxury of a neat, trim fit 
in a comfortable seamless stocking. 


Made in Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized 
and Art Silk 


25 cents to 75 cents 


7” Buy them from your dealer 
Write us for Free Illustrated Booklet 


Burson Knitting Company 








Rockford, Ill. : = 
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in large squares of colored cloth, each one 
stamped with the device of the owner. 

Among many early peoples the habit origin- 
ated of covering a gift with a beautiful cloth 
when sending the same by a servant to a 
friend, the cloth to be returned. In Persia, 
these “gift cloths” were called ‘ Bogcheh” 
and in Japan “Fukusa.”’ They are made of 
the choicest materials and also of the plainest 

It would doubtless be of great interest to the 
amateur to work up some of these simple ideas 
for personal decoration of textiles for private 
use. There are to be had at the present time 
small blocks of various shapes which are being 
used in the art departments of the public 
schools, and children in the lower grades even 
are making attractive designs by the use of 
the blocks dipped in dye. Here the play of 
individual fancy results in varying designs. 
With a small amount of ingenuity, attractive 
oranmentation for personal belongings might 
easily be made, and a significant and historic 
art might thus be perpetuated. 


‘“‘Brown Bread, Please!” 


(Continued from page 73) 


boil five minutes, stirring constantly, and then 
cook in a double boiler one hour). To this 
add one tablespoonful of melted shortening, 
one teaspoonful ginger, and one-half cupful 
of molasses, and when nearly cool add one- 
half yeast-cake softened in one-half cupful 
tepid water, and one egg, beaten. Knead in 
flour to make as stiff as bread: about three 
cupfuls will be needed. Raise overnight. 
Next morning cut down, mold lightly, make 
into a loaf and rolls or biscuits. This is a 
soft dough and must be handled lightly and 
quickly, but it is unique and very delicious. 
Squash bread, an old time dainty, is made as 
follows: Take one pint sifted squash, add to it 
two tablespoonfuls sugar, one tablespoonful 
melted shortening, one and one-half teaspoon- 
fuls salt, one well-beaten egg, one-fourth cupful 
milk scalded, and one-half yeast-cake softened 
in one-fourth cupful of tepid water. The 
mixture will be lukewarm if milk is added hot 
to other ingredients. Then add one cupful of 
entire-wheat flour and enough white flour to 
make the right stiffness to mold. Let rise 
overni,ut and in the morning proceed as with 
other breads. It is delicious made into rolls. 
Old-fashioned “‘ Brown Bread” is a stand-by. 
Here is the rule I find most successful. Take 
one cupful each of Indian meal, rye-meal, 
and graham or white flour, three-fourths 
cupful molasses, one teaspoonful salt, two 
cupfuls sour milk, and two teaspoonfuls soda. 
Add one-quarter cupful floured raisins if 
desired. Beat well, pour into three baking- 
powder tins, and boil two hours. If steamed 
in a large pudding-mold, three and one-half 
to four hours will be needed to cook the bread 
thoroughly. It is very nice sliced thin, but- 
tered, and served with afternoon tea, or with 
the salad course; nice also with fried oysters. 
Nut bread has lately become very popular; 
our stand-by in this line is: Mrs. Rustin’s Nut 
Bread. Take one and a half cupfuls sour milk 
into which is beaten one and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls of soda, add one-half cupful of mo- 
lasses, one teaspoonful of salt, two cupfuls of 
whole-wheat or graham flour, one cupful of 
white flour, one-half cupful of floured raisins, 
and one-half cupful of chopped nut-meats. 
Bake in baking-powder tins or loaf-pans, or if 
desired in mufiin-pans. It is a great favorite 
sliced thin and buttered for afternoon teas. 
A Quick Rye Bread that is very nice is made 
by mixing two cupfuls of rye flour or meal and 
two cupfuls of white flour together, adding a 
half cupful of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, one 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved in two table- 
spoonfuls of water, and enough sour milk 
(about two cupfuls) to make a very stiff batter. 
Bake in a loaf or in baking-powder tins. 








experience 

the luxury of 

areally perfect 

fitting corset, that 

is made to please YOU 
in every little detail ? 


| Your Barcley Corset 

' will be boned lightly or 

heavily, just as you pre- 

fer, with a choice of 

J three different wire bon- 

<Aexx4 ings or Walohn. It will 

be individually designed for you, in the 
mode and fabric you like best. 

We give you the same service, right in 

your own home, that is rendered the patrons 

of our exclusive Fifth Avenue establishment. 


Barcley Corsets are distinctively different 
and of the finest quality imaginable. The 
material, clasp and boning are guaranteed. 


Priced from $40 as low as $4.50. 


Write today, or send coupon, for our authoritative 
booklet, “Advanced Corset Style,” and the name of 
our corset expert nearest you. Write us, without 
obligation, even if you are not in immediate need 
of a corset. 

Barcley Corsets are NOT sold in stores. 


BARCLEY CORSET CO., Dept. E, 500-5th Ave., New York 


We will give a free course of training, through 

our traveling instructors, to a few refined intelli- 

gent women wishing to engage in this ideal 
profession. Write for particulars 


SEND THIS COUPON, WITHOUT OBLIGATION, FOR BEAUTIFUL BOOKLET 
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N sleeping rooms, dressing 

rooms, bathrooms and 
entrance halls, a Morgan 
Mirror Door gives you the 
convenience of a full length 
mirror, occupies no extra 
space and costs little if any 
more than an ordinary door. 


MIRROR DOORS 


May be had in a wide range of designs 


All Morgan Doors are made from 
selected woods, with the exclusive All 
White Pine Core, and patented wedge 
dowel construction. That’s why they 
are guaranteed to give complete satis- 
faction. 


Suggestions for Beautifying the 
Present or Prospective Home 


You don’t need to build a new home 
to enjoy the beauty and service of 
Morgan Doors. ‘*‘Adding Distinc- 
tion to the Home’’ gives suggestions 
for improving the present home. 

**The Door Beautiful’’ is a book of 
suggestions on. doors, interior trim 


and interior decorations, for pros- 
pective builders. 


Send for either, or both booklets. 


Morgan Sash & Door Company 
Dept. C-52 Chicago 


Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore 
Morgan Co., Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Exhibits of finished Morgan Model Doors in all 
principal cities. 
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Face Powder 


In Green Boxes Only) 


Keeps the Complexion 
Beautiful 
Soft and velvety. Money 


back if not entirely pleased. 
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ie a certain neighborhood 


| boy. 

| tender 
| prayer of gratitude. 
as time went on, problems new and | 
| unforeseen 
| which might prove the better course to follow, | 
| neither woman knew. 


| what her kindly 
| said; 


| soul, 


Johnson Graham Bread: Take two‘cupfuls of 
graham flour and the same amount of white 
flour. Add one teaspoonful salt, one-fourth 
cupful molasses, and enough milk (about two 
cupfuls) to make a batter about as stiff as for 
cake; lastly, add four teaspoonfuls baking- 
powder. Beat all well and bake in baking- 
powder tins. Chopped nuts and a few raisins 
may be added to this. Less graham and more 
white flour may be used if preferred. This 
makes nice muffins. 

In concluding this little article on “brown” 
breads I should like to add the rule for the old 
fashioned ‘‘Rye and Indian” brown bread 
of our grandmothers’ time, which I am fortu- 
nate enough to possess. I copy my own grand- 
mother’s rule directly from my “old” cook- 
book: “Take equal quantities of rye and 
Indian meal, add molasses and salt to taste. 
The old brown bread was not as sweet as the 
modern variety. Mix quite soft with warm 
water, and raise it with yeast overnight. 
Smoothed over the top with the wet hand it 
used to be, and when light enough it would be 
cracked all over. Then it was put into a pot- 
shaped iron pan and allowed to stand awhile 
longer till it began to crack again. It was 
then baked in the brick oven all night.” [In 
the Institute test two cupfuls each of rye and 
Indian meal, one-half cupful of molasses, 
one teaspoonful of salt were used.] Later, 
I might add, we used to bake it in the stove 
oven, but my advice is not to attempt this 
bread unless it is possible to bake it in a fireless 
cooker or a coal range having a slow fire. 


An Announcement 

interested in the collection 
of “ All-Star Recipes” which we published in 
November can now supplement it with a 
much larger and more varied collection from 
actor folk in general. For the benefit of the 
Red Cross and the Actors’ fund 256 well- 
known people of the foot-lights world have do- 
nated their favorite recipes. The book con- 
tains 251 photographs, and is published by 
Mabel Rowland, Inc., 1482 
New York. It will be sent, 
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|The Wise and Foolish 


Mothers 
A Little Parable 


By Irene Avery Judson 


stood two houses, 


side by side; and to each of them 


lovely, 
bedy close, and breathed a joyous 
Now, 
arose. How to solve them, or 
Then one of them was 
foolish, and one was wise. 

The Foolish Mother placed her trust in 
and well-meaning neighbors 
but seldom were their theories based on 
scientific truths. Months passed, and years. 
The Mother scarcely realized that she was 
bringing up her lad in an irregular and hap- 
hazard manner. When he reached the trying 
period of early manhood, behold, he was unfit! 
rhen the Mother’s tears flowed freely. 


She who was wise trusted not to intuition, 


yet to neighborhood tradition, as to the 


to rear her child; 


nor 
proper way 
best could give intelligent, reliable 
Caring for her little one became 
scientific study. She 
were needed by his growing body, mind, 
and nourished them accordingly. 
when, at last, with rugged health and whole- 


and 
And 





| 
and 





Broadway, | 
postpaid, for $5. | 


one | 
budding springtime came a tiny | 
The Mother of each baby clasped the | 


but earnestly | 
she gathered round her those authorities that | 
advice. | 
at once a | 
learned what a | 





Use It 
Everywhere 


Here is a wonderful new finish 

for all woodwork and furniture. It 
combines in one operation what was 
formerly three separate jobs; it stains 
the wood, varnishes it and 


Gives the Fashionable Soft Finish 


Velvo-Tone produces the same effect that 
hand rubbing gives, and at a fraction of 
the cost. It places this beautiful soft finish 
within the reach of everyone. 


For All ye ond Woodwork 
stands absolutely alone in the field of 
wood finishes. There is nothing else 
like it; no other product combines the 
hand-rubbed effect with a stain and 
varnish. And it is very simple to use. 
You can transform all the woodwork 
and furniture in the house with Velvo- 
Tone; change its old, highly varnished 
or Mission finish to the beautiful dull 

. effect. No skill or ex- 


‘perience is necessary. 


~- your dealer to show you 

Velvo-Tone color card. Or 
send us 25c¢ for a can large 
enough to finish two chairs. 
Mention shade desired—Old 
Oak, Golden Oak, Fumed 
Oak, Weathered Oak, M ahog- 
any, Cherry Fruit, Zarina 
Green, Black Flemish. 


JohnLucas&Co.,Inc. 
Cffice 109 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


60 Years of Leadership 
in the American Kitchen 


*Colburns 


Mustard-Spices 


Purity—Strength—Flavor—Unsurpassed 
The A. Colburn Co. : 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


urses. 1 
Became a Nurse” 
Wi th actual ext 


less. Adheres until washed off. Prevents 
sunburn and return of discolorations. 
A million delighted users prove its value. 
Popular tints: Flesh, Pink, Brunette, White. 
50c. by toilet counters or mail. Dept. GH. 


National Toilet Company, Paris,Tenn.-U.S.A. 


48 illustrated lesson 
Sixteenth Year. 


The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing 
374 MainSt., Jamestown, N.Y. 


| some thoughts he reached man’s estate, his 
| Mother’s heart rejoiced in fulfilment of 
her dreams. 
Take heed that you choose 
visely, blessed Mothers of Men! 


NURSE 
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Durable fabrics 


that wear well 
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perhaps econ- 
omy you most desire in 
window shades—shades you 
can be sure will wear and wear? 


Then, certainly you must say to your 
dealer, ‘‘COLUMBIAS.” 


You have only to SEE the firm, close- 
woven fabrics—only to FEEL the pliable, 
full-bodied materials to appreciate the 
durability woven into every square inch. 


There are Columbia Shades for every purse 
and every purpose—in many rich, artistic 
colorings. They cost no more. And yet 
when you say ‘*COLUMBIA” and see the 
name stamped on the roller-end, you 

get many exclusive Columbia fea- 

\ tures: the rust-proof, dust-proof 
ENCLOSED roller-end; the 

handsomely electro-plated 

fixtures; the handy 
READY-TO-HANG 

package, etc. Re- 


member that 
ag > Colum- 
ia. It insures 
‘il you quality. 
v The Columbia 


lat 


¥ 
(Me 3 
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oe... 
New York City 


World's Largest 
Makers of Shades 
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This plan has made extra money 
| In spare time for Mrs. C. H. Hare — 


She didn't have to make anv investment 
for an anything like that; she 
r We supply everything 

id teach you how to do it without 

any expense to you. No previous experi- 
, and only a part of your 
spare time is required. W hat our Plan has 
already done for Mrs. Hare, and hundreds 
V *n who have wanted extra 
teandofor you. So just drop 

al and let us tell you all about it. 

ask for the ‘‘Good Housekeep- 
ey-Making Plan for Women.” 
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‘ Now love-letters are usually unreserved. 





Saprenid and the Law 


(Continued from page 34) 


Hugh was finally acquitted: It can easily be 
understood, however, that such trials would 
seriously affect the matrimonial prospects of 
all widows residing in the neighborhood of 
Chester. However winsome they might be, 
men would remember that Sir Hugh of Chester 
nearly lost his life by marrying one of them. 

Moreover, in the bad old days, it was 
the law that by marriage a woman’s identity 
was merged in that of her husband. Even 
today there are some remnants of that 
doctrine. In Maine, for example, there is 
a statute which provides that the loser 
in a gambling-game may sue for the recov- 
ery of the amount which he has lost. If he 
is unwilling to do this, “any other person” 
may do so in his stead. 
matron made the sad discovery that her hus- 


band played poker and, what was still more 


sinful, that he invariably lost. By firm meas- 
ures, she obtained a list of his losings and then 
called his attention to the provisions of this 
statute. As he shyly refused to take advantage 
of the same, she thereupon brought suit herself 
under the “other person” provision. The 
court decided against her, holding, to her 
intense indignation, that for the purposes of 
this statute she was one and the same person 
as her poker-playing husband. This, however, 
was an exceptional instance. For most of the 
affairs of life a wife is separate from her hus- 
band. In some states, such as New York, she 
is his superior by acts of legislation. 

A part of the praiseworthy process of getting 
married seems to include the passing of divers 
and sundry letters between the parties. Some- 
times said letters are only sundry, sometimes 
exceeding divers, but in any event they are 
never intended for miscellaneous reading. In 
spite of their personal nature there would be no 
trouble if it were not for one thing, to wit: that 
women sometimes change their minds. In that 
event unreturned letters are an embarrass- 
ment. A sage old gentleman once made the 
following suggestion to his son, 

Do right and fear no man, 
Don't write and fear no woman. 


The writer once had a foreign client who 
always ended his letters with “yours fur- 
thermore,” and this termination to all letters 
of sentiment is suggested as being conservative, 
yet containing possibilities. Really, however, its 
far safer to telephone such letters. Even then— 
but the writer will stop right here. He admits 
that when it comes to applying the law to love- 
letters, he is.going too far. It is the inalienable 
constitutional right of every woman to write 
her love-letters when, how, and where she 
pleases, law or no law. So he'll venture no 
further in these uncharted seas. 

Let us assume, however, that the epistles 
are sent, the mind changed. Who owns the 
letters? This question in different forms comes 
up several times among the four hundred and 
seventy-three spoken of above. For example, 
one querist asked whether it would be larceny 
if she abstracted from the desk of a former 
fiancé certain impassioned letters which he 
selfishly refused to return and threatened to 
publish. Unfortunately on this point the law 
is not clear. The authorities hold that the 
writer of a letter has in the same a property 
right superior to that of the receiver. Yet in 
the same breath the decisions go on to say that 
when a letter is sent without reservation, the 
recejver may keep the letter or destroy it. 
It is 
rare that they include any clause reserving 
publication-rights or offering the receiver 
reading-rights only. None the less, they are 
not meant to be published. Hence the courts 
have held that a receiver can not publish them 
if the writer objects. Accordingly, where a 
receiver has threatened to publish the letters, 


the sender of the same would probably have | 
the right to repossess herself of them if she | 


could do so peacefully. 





An enterprising Maine | 








The old way 


The Kirsch 
way 


Your curtains and draperies will look far 
neater and move attractive on these non- 
sagging latest style rods. 


No protruding ends, but gracefully curving 
ones. Kirsch Rods fill every need. Have no 
equal for French doors and casement win- 
dows. Write for our new illustrated style book. 


regular size, on special 
thimble, furnished free. 
Kirsch extensioncurtain 
rods are sold one rod to 
the box. Full instruc- 
tions on package. 


Kirsch Kraft 
Novelty Curtains 


are ready to hang and guar- 
anteed to pi straignt, = 
fore or after wash hing. ‘Th 

are painstakingly a 
one pair to the package—at 
prices surprisingly low for 
the quality. 


Write for Style Booklet 


Don’t sag or 
turn blac 


Kirsch Flat Rods (exten- 
sion or cut-to-fit) are the 
cheapest by far, durabi!- 
ity and service consid- 
ered, Guaranteed never 
to sag, or turn black. 
Applies not only to our 
oxidized but to our 
white and wonderful 
Vernis Martin ( velvet 
brass color) finish, that’s 
tough, washable and 
stays like new for years. 


Many big 
advantages 


Kirsch Flat Rods have 
simplified brackets. 
Rods attach easier— 
can’t be put upside 
down, never come down 
accidentally. Plenty of 
room for shade, Easy to 
display or conceal wood- 
work as desired. Rods 
slip through hems of 


Bookice tells 
just how every 
window pic- 
tured is draped. 


In the Kirsch window (pictured above) a rod like 
this is used. Guaranteed not to sag or tarnish. 





makes white, glistening teeth 


iand firm, healthy gums— 


corrects acid saliva. 


Highest Award 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


In using advertisements, see pages 6 and 8 





More Comfort Than 
You Thought Possible 


You can sit in church for hours. 
Work or visit all day without the 
slightest discomfort when you wear 
HUMP Hair Pins. They never feel 
heavy in the hair. Never tug and 
pull. They 

hold secure- 

ly the heavi- \ 
est or the 
lightest hair with 
the fewest hair pins, 


HUMP 


Hair Pins 
“Lock the Locks” 


They never slip down, 
leaving your hair sag- 
ging. You don't lose \ 
them. They’re the most 
economical hair pins you 
can buy. Wonderfully 
made. Extra strong yet 
light-weight and flexible. 
Smooth as satin. Easy to put 
in your hair. Easy to take 
out. Invisible HUMP Hair 
Pins are unequalled for 
“short ends’’ and forehead 
waves. Top down in the thin- 
nest strand of hair they don’t 
slip. 


5c and 10c 


Sold everywhere. Long, me- 
dium, short and two Invisibles. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, 
send us his name and 10c postage 
for our Complete Assortment 
Package, or send l5c for two 
packages—the 10c Assortment 
and the 5c Invisible Packet for 
your pocket-book. Write today. 


HUMP HAIR PIN MFG. CO. 


“Mater Modes” with over 500 illustra. 4) 7302 
tions. Write for it today to Dept. G-7. 
inator, patentee and largest maker in 


Underwear, 


FRE 


Lane Bryant, or ee wi 
the world of Dresses, Coats, Suits, 


Brassieres, Corsets for 


MATERNITY, ~ 


portraying every detail of theprevailing New York 
tashions, but so adapted as to successfully conceal ( 
condition, No additional expense, as they automatic 
ally adjust and fit when figure is again normal, 
Best materials and workmanship. 
: 
Sold Direct 

Charming in style, graceful and becoming 
ng mode portrayed in this stunning 
dress; made with Lane Bryant patented maternity ad- / 
juctment, conceals condition. Finest quality all-silk / 
crepe de chine; wine, wistaria, gray, dark green, 
brown, navy or black, with hemstitched collar and 
cuffs of white Georgette. Box plaited 

ire At $4 tnt xceptnal vale $1785 |) 


(1000, is very serviceable in | | 


r black, Special $1275 N 


ve color, bust measure and skirt length 
We prepay all charges; guarantee 
satisfaction or refund money 
5th Ave. at 


Lane Bryant gsih si. y.¥. 


Ladies EASE YOUR FEET! 


Testimonials from every state prove the surpassing comfort-bringing 


qualities of our entire line of unlined, vici kid, 


O’SULLIVANIZED 


PILLOW SHOES 


Neat,Long-wearing,Restful,Sensible 
Foot Comfort is our first consideration, Write today for our catalog of 
Pillows for Winter, Summer, outdoor and home wear. 


PILLOW SHOE CO., 184 Summer St., Dept. G, Boston, Mass. 
March Good Housekeeping 


G2Z300H 
is the new Sy 


$2.76 


Postpaid 


'Matrimony and s4e Law 


| ante-nuptial agreements. 
| ments made by provident and pecunious lovers 


| be frank with his fiancée— 


| his affection, 


| Rudolph had no money 


There were several questions in regard to 
These are agree- 


before marriage in regard to their property. 
In all of them Jet the husband beware. If the 
agreement favors the wife, well and good. If 
not—the law will find a way. The reported 
cases bear out this assertion. There was Mr. 
Murtrie, of Illinois, who was about to marry 
Mrs. Shell, a widow scarcely fifty years of age. 
Mr. Murteie paid fifteen thousand dollars in 
cash and gave her a homestead. In return she 
agreed to make no further claim on his estate. 
An iron-clad contract was drawn up, signed, 
sealed, and delivered, and the marriage took 
place. Ten years later Mr. Murtrie died, rely- 
ing on this contract, and left the balance of his 
estate to his children by another marriage. 
Shortly after the funeral Mrs. Murtrie discov- 
ered that she would have had more, and Mr. 
Murtirie’s own children less, it she had never 
signed that agreement. Accordingly she came to 
the | and not in vain. The court 
found that Mr. Murtrie did not tell his fiancée 
all about his’ property when he came to her 
with the contract, nor did he explain that she | 
might get more if she didn’t sign. This reticence 

was fatal to the prospects of his children 

With one indignant broadside the court sank 

that iron-clad contract and gave Mrs. Murtrie | 
all she would have had if she hadn’t signed. 

Moreover, she kept the cash and the home- 

Haec fabula docet—that a man must 

at least in money- 





stead. 


matters. 

Then there was the poor, but dishonest 
Rudolph Y. Burnett, of New York City, who | 
loved Lucille A. Hosmer both well and wisely. 
Lucille reciprocated, but confided to him that 


| she never, never wished to see the inside of a 
| boarding-house again. 
| the 


The sight of sofas of 
vintage of 1879, plush-seated rocking- 
chairs, tidies, and similar bric-a-brac made 
her long for death. The man that won her 
must provide a home—furnished. Rudolph 
had no money, but he did not allow this lack | 
of funds to stand in the way of true love. 


From some forty different dealers he pur- 
| Chased on 


credit thirty thousand dollars’ 
worth of furniture, which he straightway trans- 
ferred to Lucille. Overcome by this proof of 
she married him. When the 
creditors came to collect, they found that 
and that Lucille had 


the furniture. They put Rudolph in bank- 


| ruptcy and tried to get back their furniture, 


but received cold comfort from the New York 
courts. At the trial Lucille testified that she 
had agreed to marry Rudolph upon receipt of a 
sufficient quantity of new furniture, that she 
had received the furniture, and that she had 
married Rudolph. The creditors were unable 


| to disprove this story, and their complaint was 


dismissed, the courts holding that the rights of 
forty swindled creditors were as nothing com- 
pared to the sanctity of an ante-nuptial 
agreement. 

And now let us consider a few of the typical 
letters that were mentioned above as showing 
matrimony the legal subject wherein women 
are preponderantly interested. Only the perti- 
nent sections of the letters are given here. 


We didn’t have money enough to live together; 
so we were married under false names. I was only 
seventeen and I didn't give my right age or have 
the consent of my parents. My husband says now 
that this marriage wasn’t good and that he doesn't | 
have to support me and can leave me any time. | 
Is he right? 


No. Such a marriage is difficult to prove. 
It exposes both parties to the penalty of per- | 
jury. It is reprehensible and ill-omened to the | 
last degree, but—it is valid. If a girl is old 
enough so that in the eyes of the law she can 
give her own consent to a marriage, that mar- 
riage stands in spite of false oaths and the lack 
of the consent of her parents. This age of con- 
sent on the part of the bride differs in different 
parts of the country. In most states it is now 
from fourteen to sixteen years 


When You Order 
Cold Cream 


You should be very careful to get 
kind—The Kind That Keep 
good appearance depends as n 
skin and complexion as on the 
wear. Modern skin hygiene 1 
regular use of a good clean 
cream—a cold cream—one 
natural and constant needs of 
skin. When you order cold 
your dealer you want 


x Daggett & Ramsdell’s 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


“The Kind That Keeps’’ 


For more than twenty-five years it has 
ministered to the daily toilet needs of Ameri- 
can women. It has promoted womanly‘at- 
tractiveness and added to the beauty and 
happiness of thousands. To use it daily is 
to cultivate skin health; to encourage, de- 
velop, and protect that greatest of charms 
—a perfect complexion. After shopping, 
motoring, golfing, any out-door activity or 
a long day about the house, refresh your 
skin with D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream. 
Keeps fingers soft and smooth for sewing, 
embroidery, and fancy work. 

Tubes 50c, 25c, 10c. Jars 25c, 50¢, 85c, 


$1.50. 
TWO SAMPLES FREE 


if you send your name and address. One 
of D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream, that you 
may try before you buy. One of D. & R. 
Poudre Amourette, a new and exquisite 
face powder with a charm all its own—a 
worthy companion of Perfect Cold Cream. 


Address Department D 
Daggett & Ramsdell 


New York 


the right 
For your 
h on your 
thes you 
juires the 
em yllient 
meets the 
the human 
ream, tell 


Flavory Appetite Builder 


* SSS 


Delicious as soup or hot drink for dainty 


luncheon or bed time beverage. Nour- 

ishing for children after school—the trav- 

eler’s friend—the invalid’s appe- =h /]| 
tizer. Vegetone tastes like rich i, y 
bouillon, but contains vege- S fe 
table nutriment only. It adds A MN s 
unreckoned goodness as a sea- 
soner of meats and gravies. 

By Mail—4 Cubes—10c 
We will supply your dealer 
with Vegetone if you will tell 
us his name. 


Bishop-Gifford Co. , Inc. 
Baldwin, L.I. | New York 


‘TELL TOMORROWS 
White’s Weather Proph- Weather 


et forecasts the weather 
8 to 24 hours in advance. 
Not a toy, butascientifi ~ee 
-d instrument working automaticaly. 
Handsome, reliable anc everlasting. 
AN IDEAL PRESENT 
Made doubly interesting = the little 
figures of the Peasant and his good wile, 
who come in and out to te! a mag 
the weather will be. Size 6!) x7} 
fully guaranteed, Sent postpaid to apy 
address in U.S, or Canada on receiptot 


P AGENTS WANTED 
DAVID WHITE, Dept. 44, 419 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wi 


ally construc 








1¢ Tight 
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c, 85c, 


One 
at you 
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Cream. 


utomatically. 
everlasting. 
‘SENT 

by the litte 


is ey wile 


us| 


(THE leading stores 


in your town sell 


genuine Heatherbloom 
Petticoats—the kind that 
looks and feels like silk, 
yet wears three times 
longer and costs one-third 
as much as silk petticoats. 

A. G. HYDE & SONS 
301 BROADWAY, NEw York 
Makers 

of 


TRADE MARK 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL ON THE WAISTBAND 


Tar NGA IVEN 


Contai new and beautiful 
for Tatting. To introduce TEXAZICR, cur Our 


pew para twipted. merce! ised 60 tess Cro: 
01 iD edgi -4 
Cee eee eethis Book Pree and 


Postpaid to any lady sending us only fs. sil . gil 
ver or stamps, for two full-size sample balls. 


TEXAZILK 


comes in size 70 only, in white, black, medium 

green, pink, rose, searlet, light blue, delph, etc. 

Tatting Book clearly illustrated so designs may 

; Send at once and get this book FREE. 

COLLINGROL RNE MILLS Dept. 5171 ELGI LLINOIS 
Sew Your Seams with Collingbourne’s Byssine. 


De copied by a ne. 





. Designed and hand-sewed 
»y French x ework artistes. Every article a work 
of art—dai and exquisite, Made of the finest ma 

terials. Like imported garments, but at domestic 
ces. Onrequeat will show baby caps, coats, skirte 

sees, slips, layette Sizes, Infants to 3 years. T 
hese garments is to appreciate their beauty and value. 

ent for YOUR baby. Sent on approval, Write for 


CONWAY'S, 1023 Soniat Street, New Orleans, Louisiana 
S>>»>»9>>>>0 »>>0>>9and> »>Dp9nDp>>0>>9 aADDDDDDDDD DDD MDMMNE 


iy hand-made garmen 


“We GUARANTEE the 
Hoover to (1) pick up ALL 
threads, lint, hair, etc., (2) 
shake loose ALL ground-i -in 
: grit, (3) restore colors, raise 
matrimony. crushed nap, prolong rug 


In some states, such as Pennsylvania life—in addition to doing 
‘and Louisiana, they can’t marry. In a other vacuum cleaners 
| oe re ; ; do, viz.: (4) withdrawing 
others such as California, Connecticut, Mon- the surface dust and litter 
tana, and Delaware they can. Second, third, by suction.’ 

fourth, and other distant-degree cousins can 

marry anywhere in the United States, as can 

widowers and their deceased wives’ sisters. 

In no state can uncles and nieces or aunts and 

nephews by blood contract matrimony. 


‘Matrimony and #e Law 


class of the 
make careful 


First cousins are another 
‘community who must needs 
inquiry before indulging in 


My husband took out a marriage-license, and | 
we have been living together ever since as man and 
wife, and all our friends think we are married, but 
he says he has conscientious scruples about having 
any ceremony pe srformed and that we are married 
by a common-law marriage. What is a common- 
law marriage? 


The 
HOOVER 


is guaranteed 
to get all the dirt. 


A belt from the elec- 
tric motor drives the soft- 
hair brush at a rapid rate. 
Suction lifts the rug or 
carpet from the floor at 
the point where the brush 
touches it. Thus there is al- 
ways an AIR CUSHION 
beneath the floor covering. 

The “pit-pat” of the 
rapidly - revolving brus! 
gently shakes the sus- 
pended rug or carpet, 
loosening and bringing to 
ie top all ground-in grit, 
sand and mud. The brush 
bristles also sweep the nap 
clean to its roots, picking 
up all threads, hairs, lint 
pe dirt, no matter how 


That husband has a type of conscience that 
will some day land him in jail. A common-law 
marriage is where a man publicly holds a 
woman out to be his wife and they live together 
as man and wife, even though no ceremony 
has been performed. They are reluctantly 
recognized by many states, but are the favorite 
device of white-slavers, betrayers of women, 
and similar scoundrels. They cast upon the 
woman, in case of the death, desertion, or dis- 
appearance of her husband, a heavy burden of | 
proof, which is rarely shouldered successfully. | 
There is never any good reason for a common- | 
law marriage. There is every reason against 
one. 


My isband disappeared and has been 
over seven years. I have always heard that < 
is supposed to be dead after he has been aw 

even years, and that his wife can marry again 
I thought I would write and 


= Dust bag has big 

= opening. Simply 

= 

= stand onthe met 
al ring and shake 


make sure bag No dust th 
t 


catters a 


It was just as well that this inquiry was 
made. Absence for seven years is neither proof 
of death nor an annulment of a marriage. 
After that lapse of time, proceedings may be | 
begun in some states to have the missing man ne ! ‘ 
adjudicated dead. If such an adjudication is tightly they cling. Power- 
obtained, then, and not until then, can the | ful suction then draws off 
wife of the absentee safely marry again. Of this I vosened and dislodged 
course, such continued absence might consti- | litter and dirt, together 
tute desertion and be a ground for a divorce. - wah of eurtaen Girt. ; 
The woman, however, who marries again ge 2 pe cece “hecake 
without such proceedings takes long chances. It isa HOOVER patent. 
The missing husband may return. Moreover, __, Hence there is no half-cleaning 

4 : See the pile of of floor coverings with the 
these modern Enoch Ardens are not generally at ak GE ES Slcover. benemae the Hennes 
so obliging as the original hero of that name. bo peng pa a tea is guaranteed to always get 
Some have been known to start bigamy pro- | & sized rug. 3 eee 
ceedings, others have notified the second al- Seer Tae Ve ee 
leged husband that the marriage was void 
and his children illegitimate. 

There were scores of queries as to the prop- 
erty rights of married women. It is impossible 
in one article to do more than touch upon the 
rules in force in all the forty-eight different 
states on this subject. At common law, mar- 
riage amounted to an absolute gift to the hus- 
band of all the personal property of the wife. 
Some of our states formerly followed that rule. | 
Practically all have now seen the error of their 
ways and protect women nearly as effectually 
as they do criminals, the highest protected 
commodity known to law. In Georgia, for ex- 
ample, the common-law rule was once in 
force, and a husband could use his wife’s 
iproperty as his own. Today, if he pays his 
debts with his wife’s money and his creditors 
have notice that they are being so paid, the 
wife can afterward recover the money paid out, 
‘even though it was done with her knowledge 
and consent. In New York a married woman 
can sell her real estate without the consent or 
even the knowledge of her husband. He can’t 
sell his unless she is willing to join in the deed. 
If a New Yorker dies, his wife has her dower, 
which is a life interest in one-third of his real 
g estate, no matter to whom he wills it. He has 
no interest at all in her estate if she wishes to 
i 


Write for “How to Choose a Vacuum 
Cleaner ’’—a booklet you should read before call- 
ing at any store. Don't buy before you read it! 
It posts you in advance. Enables you to under- 
stand the big differences in vacuum Cleaners. Also 
describes the Hoover. Name of nearest store sell- 
ing Hoovers also sent on request. 


The Hoover Suction Sweeper Co. 
Box 13. New Berlin, Ohio 


COSTON'S CRAB FLAKES 


For Sunday night suppers, luncheons. 
and * ‘spreads” there is nothing so good 
as the unusual dishes prepared from 
Coston’s famous Crab Meat. Try a 
can when you order today. 
canned 


You 


Coston’s crab products are 
under most sanitary conditions. 
can rely on their purity. 


Crab shells free with 
every can 


S. §. COSTON 
Hampton, Va. 


leave it to some one else. In most states, how- 
ever, neither husband nor wife can sell their 
real estate without the other joining in the 
deed. For the most part, a married woman is 
entitled to the use of her own money and prop- 


In using advertisements, see pages 6 and & 
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Centerpiece Basket 
of Heisey # Glassware 


The sparkling beauty of this newest crystal 
basket, for fruit or flowers, will give to your 
table that touch of freshness so essential. 

At y dealer's, or $1.50 delivered East of the 
* my River. $2.00 delivered West of the 
Missouri River, Florida, Maine and Canada. 
A. H. HEISEY & CO., Dept. 25, Newark, O. 


Write for illustrated booklet 


SS 


HEISE Ys 


GLASSWARE 





OU have heard of the re- 

markable beauty of the tone 

of this superb phonograph: Make 

certain that you hear the Sonora be- 

fore you buy. You will be delighted! 
THE 1HETRIMENT OF QUALITY 


Onot, 


CLEAR AS A SELL 


“The only jury which heard and 
tested all the phonographs at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition recom 
mended that SONORA be given a 
higher marking for tone quality than 
any other phonograph or talking 
machine.”’ 
$45.$ 60 $75 $1co §$ 150 
$175 $190 $225 $350 $1000 
Write for illustrated catalog G-131 
SONORA PHONOGRAPH CORPORATION 
George E.. Brightson, President 
Executive Offices: 07 Reade St., New York 
Licensed and operating under BASI( 
PATENTS of the phonograph 
industry 
THE HIGHEST CLASS TALKING 
MACHINE IN THE WORLD 








Matrimony and “le Law 


erty without any interference by her husband 
and can engage in business or trade and sue 
and be sued as if single. She is not liable for 
her husband’s debts, and he is liable for most of 
hers. If he leaves her, or if she is forced to 
leave him because of his infidelity or cruelty, 
he must support her. On the death of her hus- 
band a widow can claim her widow’s exemption 
from his property, ranging from five thousand 
dollars in Pennsylvania down to a couple of 
hundred in other states. 


Does a wife have any right to a part of her hus- 
band’s salary? Must she work only for board, 
lodging, and clothing? 


Yes. A husband can’t be forced by law to do 
more than support his wife. For entertain- 
ment and amusement a married woman must 
depend on her own resources and persuasive 
powers. 

1 am a widow in sore need. My husband d 
without a will. I have helped him in numberless 
ways to save and earn the money with which he 
bought our home and the rest of our real estate. 
I trusted him implicitly. Now they say I can not 
even have my home and that nearly all of his prop- 
erty goes to his relatives. Oughtn't he to have pro- 
vided for me? Perhaps, though, he didn’t know. 
What can I do? 


That was the case of a woman whose husband 
was too lazy, or too ignorant, or too selfish to 
make a will. She must make her way on a pit- 
tance while the property that she helped to 
earn goes to his father and mother or to his 
brothers and sisters. This matter has been 
thoroughly discussed in a former article in this 
magazine. The writer again urges every mar- 
ried woman to make her will and to compel her 
husband to make a will leaving her protected 
after his death. 

One of the unfortunate by-products of 
matrimony is divorce. In regard to no other 
subject are the statutes of our different states 
so diverse. In South Carolina a divorce can 
not be obtained on any ground. In Oklahoma 
divorces are granted on ten grounds. In New 
York an absolute divorce can only be obtained 
for adultery. In the state of Washington the 
statute specifies eight grounds and then goes 
on to say that a divorce may be granted upon 
the application of either party, “for any other 
cause deemed by the court sufficient if the court 
shall be satisfied that the parties can no longer 
live together.” 

The first of a hundred or so letters on this 
subject is from a “slacker.” 

Can't I get a divorce from my husband? I don't 
love him any more. It is true he has been good to 
me, but he doesn’t like dancing, and he doesn’t 
keep himself as nicely dressed as he did before we 


were married, and because we are poor he nearly 


kills me having the blues all t 


It is this type of woman who, although not 
entitled to a divorce by any law of God or man, 
plunges into our divorce courts and by hook 
or by crook (usually by crook) emerges with 
a decree. 

There follows a letter from a woman, which 
outlines a situation all too common. 


man and 
ken, but I 
I > babie . 

babies? 


It is the babies that keep together many a 
wrecked home. It is the babies that suffer 
most for the sins and follies of their parents. 
In this case a divorce is the wife’s right. 
Whether she exercises it or not is for her own 
heart to decide. The welfare of the children 


|.is the test that always decides which parent 


shall have them. Here the wronged wife would 
be awarded the custody of her children and the 
father compelled to support them. 
The last two letters to be quoted set forth 
in homely phrase a sadly frequent situation. 
He stays out ‘ate at night. It is between 12 and 
12:30 when he arrives and Saturday nights it is 
between 2 and 2:30, and here I sit alone waiting 
hour after hour, for I can not go to sleep until he 
comes, and he knows it. I want to ask if you con- 





Interior ‘‘La Morada,” Santa Barbara, Cal, 
furnished by Leavens. 4 


Individuai 


LEAVENS FURNITURE 


Enable one to attain the acme of individ- 
uality and good taste in home furnishing. 


selection, a little thought and 


{ With us you have a manufacturer's un- 

limited stock to select from an in addi- 

tion, we finish to suit the individual 

taste, either to harmonize with 

ing interiors or your own sele 

our color chart. 

€ Our stock includes Modern Cottage, 

Colonial i a large v y ot pleasing 
signs, appropriate for the entire home 

shing. 

{Shipments carefully made. Send for 

package No. 3, containing over 200 illus- 

trations and Color Chart. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., Inc. 


32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Official Choice Gold Medal 
for the Model Choice at World’s 


Kitchen, San Panama - Pacific 


ena asad “yy Exposition, 1915, 
Your Choice, Too! 


for a hand vacuum cleaner 
if you will write us and get 


The Reasons Why 


The World’s Exposition 
twice honored this great 
original Three-in-One Com- 
bination Sweeper-Vac that 
so brightens and softens 
the nap of your rugs 
and Draws out all the 
Dirt and takes up all 
threads and lint in one 
operation. 

Light, easy-running, 
handsome, efficient, no 
electricity. 


* 


The 

Trade- 

mark to 

Remember 

when buy- 

ing a 

Cleaner. 
Write us if you don’t get what 
you ask for from your dealer. 


Pneuvac Company, 59 Temple PI. , Boston, Mass. 


Send 10c. for a big 
l0c, worth of Pins 
and a dainty Pin- 
Tray as well. 
OAKVILLE CO. 
WATERBURY,CONN, 
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“Don’t Fret | 


About Your Underwear” 


Why continue to be an- 
noyed by underwear that 
keeps slipping off your 
shoulders? Wear 


VESTS AND UNION SUITS 


which have patented ‘‘Can’t-Slip” shoul- 
der straps that always stay in place. 
That is why Cumfy-Cut insures you of 


constant « omfort and ease. 


This wonderful Cumf+-Cut 
advantage has made thou- 
sands of women underwear- 

happy. Cost no more than 
ordinary garments. 


Remember to ask for 
“Cumfy-Cut” and insist 
on seeing the label. 


Boyce, Wheeler & Boyce 
346 Broadway, New York 














Ra 
e 
anso™™ 


Makes them cleaner, clear- 

er, brighter. Easy, too. 

ust put a little 3-in-One 

in the water. Be.sure not 
to use too much of the oil 
—only a very few drops. After wash- 


-ing, polish well with a soft dry cloth 


and your mirrors will look simply 
beautiful. Use 


3-in-One 


in the same manner for washing windows. Also 
cut glass, The result will surprise and delight you, 
Try 3-in-One for cleaning and polishing your fine 
furniture, hardwood floors and all varnished sur- 
faces. 3-in-One is good for wood—not only cleans 
it and polishes it 
but preserves it. 
3-in-One is sold 
at all stores—in 
10c, 25¢ and 50c 
bottlesandin25¢ 
Handy Oil Cans, 


FREE —Liberal 
sample of 3-in- 
One Oiland Spe- 
cial Furniture 
Circular — free 
for the asking. 


& 





Matrimony and ¢#4e Law 


sider a man loves his wife and girl nine years old 
that does that. I have asked him to let me come 
to the store and go with him, but he won't let me; 
so what can I do? I have started to leave him a 
number of times. Had I but known that he was 
going to turn out like he has, I should have never 
had him, but you never know. Do you think it 
advisable to leave him on these grounds? What is 
the best thing to do, as I am terribly worried? 


I am yet young, being twenty-three years old. 
I have given the best years of my life to a man who 
cares nothing for me nor do we have any inter- 
est in common. He really uses his house as a sort 
of hotel, a place in which to eat and sleep, and he 
never cares to spend his evenings with me. I am 
young mentally as well as in years. I am full of 
life and life’s pleasures, in which he never cares to 
partake. I try to make our home pleasant in every 
way I know how, but to no avail. He also refuses 
to take our baby with him anywhere. I can not 
live on this way as I have a perfect horror of growing 
old before my time as he has. 


Bear with the writer, you women readers, 
if he ends this article with a little preachment 
with these letters as the text. There are sad- 
ly frequent instances when a divorce may 
save the future of a woman or of children. 
The writer hopes to discuss such cases in a 
future article. At best, however, divorce is a 
desperate last-resort remedy. For it must be 
remembered that marriage means more than 
convenience, or pleasure, or even happiness. It 
involves ch‘Idren and parents and brothers and 
sisters and friends. A divorce stains not only 
the parties to it, but also all those who are near 
and dear to them. There is nothing in the 
marriage bond that allows a man and wife to 
take for better and break for worse. It may be 
that a husband and wife are not congenial and 
have different and opposing tastes and natures. 
Yet great things have been and may be 
achieved by husbands and wives without a 
thing in common save their common duty. 
They are still partners bound by a mighty 
bond to work out together the welfare of their 
children and their own ideals. 
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(Continued from page 76) 


composed of a high percent of water, seventy- 
five to seventy-nine; eighteen to twenty per- 
cent of starch; two to two and five-tenths 
percent of tissue-building material or protein; 
and about one percent of mineral matter. The 
amount of fat present is negligible. 

The chief value of the potato in the diet 
is due not entirely to its high starch content 
nor to the bulk that it furnishes the diet, al- 
though these are important features, but to 
its mineral content. Compared to other foods, 
the potato contains a high percent of potassium 
and a comparatively high percent of iron. The 
importance of the base-yielding potassium may 
not be understood unless we explain that in 
our ordinary diet there must be such a balance 
of the acid-yielding and base-yielding minerals 
found in foods that the body fluids are kept 
slightly alkaline. To be specific, there must 
be enough of the base-yielding foods, such as 
fruits, vegetables, legumes, and milk, to coun- 
teract the acid formed from such foods as 
meat, eggs, and cereals. A slight excess of 
bases is more desirable than an excess of acids. 
We depend upon vegetables mainly for the 
base-yielding salts, as potassium and mag- 
nesium. Aside from the points mentioned, 
the potato is rich in vitamins, so called because 
they are essential to life. This property, 
however, is possessed by most fruits and vege- 
tables, and by milk. 

We perceive from the above that starch is 
not the only necessary constituent of the sub- 
stitute for the potato. If it were, rice would 
more than fill the bill, as it contains nearly 
three times as much energy-building material 
as the potato. Rice not only lacks bulk, but 
also is acid-yielding; hence if we do substitute 
it for potatoes, we must have at the same meal 
vegetables or fruits that will supply the needed 
potassium and bulk. Such vegetables and 
fruits are: Cabbage, cauliflower, asparagus, 





Good Sense Corset 
Waists 


For Women, Misses and Children 
have every advantage of the corset with- 
out its discomfort. Madein a variety of 
styles, clasp or button front, with or with- 
out shoulder straps, in coutil or batiste. 
Ferris Maternity Corsets 
safeguard mother and child, give restful 
meee and preserve the figure in graceful 
ines. 

All Corset Waists are not Ferris Waists 
Inferior imitations are sold as 
Ferris Waists. Comparison 
proves the superiority of the = GooD 
genuine. Get full value for 2 SENSE 
your money by insisting on SREGv.s.Pat 


the garment with the Ferris Wuuuuuunuis 
labe TRADE MARK 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 
If your dealer will not supply the model 
you select, send your order direct to us. 


FERRIS BROS. CO. , 48-52 East 21st St., New York 


petrvnranurnetiey 
FERRIS 3 


Should bea healthy, 
happy, growing baby 

if it has loving care, 
proper food and com- 
fortable hygienic clothing 


NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


\re exceptionally soft, smooth and 
non-irritating flannels (40c to $1.40a 
yard) and are sold only by us.**Non- 
Nettle” stamped every half yard on 
2 selvage except silk warps. 
— Send for Free Sample Case 
a ntaining samples of Flannels, Antisep- 
Diaper, Rubber Sheeting, complete 
lines of Baby White Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, etc. 
Also illustrated catalog showing 50 styles of White Em- 
t ed F ls, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up), Separate 
;00ds, Baby Baskets and hundreds 
r expectant mothers and the baby, and valu- 
a inf atic e of the baby. 
No advertising on wrappers. For 25 cents we will 
add a complete set of seventeen Modern Paper Patterns 
8 first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if bought separately 
Write.at Once or Save this Advertisemen: 
THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 343 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 
18s Suen 


Fistablished i n around the globe 


In using advertisements, sce pages 6 and 8 





BUY YOUR HOME 


Machine-cut direct Hom Factory 


AT THE INSIDE PRICE. 


Home builders can save money by dealing direct with 
the producer. Get around the high cost of building. 
Dodge the exorbitant prices—compounded profits— 
extra labor—extravagant waste—and tedious delays 
of the old-fashioned building method. Investigate 
this newer, better, quicker system. 


LEWIS-BUILT HOMES 

Machine-Cut-to-Fit 
are the result of modern efficiency meth- 
ods applied to the building business. We 
will send you catalog of 100 houses, cot- 
tages, bungalows; make your selection 
—then we ship compleie house direct to 
you, ready-cut, with all materials com- 
plete, at factory price. 


Modern Method of Home Building 
Machine cutting saves 40% carpenter la- 
bor. No waste. Nodelays. Everything 
furnished for complete house—first-grade 
materials throughout. Free plans and in- 
structions. Send 4c postage for catalog 
of floor plans, pictures and prices. (Also 

Home Furnishings Catalog on request.) 


LEWIS MFG. CO. 
Dept. 359, Bay City, Michigan 


“New-Skin” 


for cuts and scrapes 


An antiseptic liquid for little hurts. It 
forms a waterproof covering that protects 


the wound and allows it to heal. Carry it 
with you always for emergencies. 

At all druggists (10c., 25c.). Or send us 25c. 
in stamps for the larger size by mail. 

Be sure to get the genuine. Always in 
glass bottles; red and gold paper cartons. 


NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 
ices A 


e 
Diinceemeaid nee 


From Maker to Wearer_ , 
Washable suits of guaranteed 
abrics in newest styles. 

’ i 


= Double sewed covered seams, 
cannot rip. 
= Money Back Guarantee. 


€ Illustration shows new Junior |, \ 
| Pinch Back Model, White \\) 
= Repp collar, silk tie, and 
hree piece detachable belt. 
ine quality yarn-dyed, linen 
inish suiting, in Cadet Blue, 
Tan, Gray, Green, or All White. 
Sizes 3 te S years. $1.60 prepaid 
Send for illustrated catalog 


DEAL SUIT CO., 30 S. 7th St., 


overtreatment th 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Who Cares for Potatoes? 


cucumbers; beets, lettuce, celery, string- 
beans, parsnips, rhubarb, rutabagas, spinach, 
tomatoes, turnips; bananas, apricots, lemons, 
oranges, peaches, pineapple, strawberries. 

Of the above, turnips, rutabagas, parsnips, 
and bananas have an appreciable starch con- 
tent. Cereals, eggs, and meats furnish iron, 
as do also many fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Hominy has been named as a valuable potato 
substitute. It contains a high percent of 
starch, but is, like rice, acid- yielding, and hence 
must be used in conjunction with one of the 
vegetables or fruits given as rich in base- 
yielding properties. Any of the cereals, for 
that matter, may be used in the same way as 
rice or hominy. 

In purchasing rice we have a chance to 
economize by buying the broken kernels, 
which sell several cents a pound cheaper than 
the whole grain and have exactly the same 
food-value. For many dishes they are used 
to advantage. 

The sweet potato is a valuable substitute 
for the Irish potato in so far as it furnishes a 
higher percent (27.4) of carbohydrate (starches 
and sugars) than the Irish potato, but the 
sweet potato sted not the power that the Irish 
potato poss of neutralizing the acids 
formed from goodie cereals, and eggs. The 
sweet potato, like the cereals, is cheaper than 
the Irish potato at the present time. 

From the foregoing it can be seen that there 
is probably not any one food that we can slip 
into the place once held by the potato, but 
that by giving a little added thought to our 
menus we can reasonably substitute for 
potatoes. Not that we wish to tabu potatoes 
—far be it from that—but since their price is 
relatively high we can save money by using 
such potato-less menus as these given below: 


Menus For Moderate-priced Dinners 


I 
Flank Steak with Onions Buttered Turnip Slices 
Rice Cooked as a Vege- Hawaiian Salad Wafers 
table 
rt’ 
Cabbage and Celery Salad 


Pot Roast : 
Corn-Starch Pudding 


Boiled Sweet Potatoes 
(sprinkled with sugar 
and baked) 

III 
Macaroni Salad 
Apricot Short Cake 
IV 
Waldorf Salad 
Wafers 
Cranberry Jelly 
Vv 
Baked Rice and Tomatoes 
Watercress Salad 

Pudding with Vanilla 
VI 

Pea Timbales 

Cole-Slaw 


Stuffed Calf’s Heart 
Creamed Onions 


Short Ribs of Beef 
Hominy 


Beef Balls 
Horseradish Sauce 


Steamed Chocolate Sauce 


Baked Fish with Tomato 
Sauce 
Baked Sweet Potatoes 
Cottage Pudding with Lemon Sauce 
VII 
Roast Pork Spare-Ribs Boiled Rice 
(stuffed with apples) Spanish Cream 
( “hill Sauce 
VIII 
Baked Squash 
Orange and Nut Salad 
Cheese Wafers 
IX 
Pea and Cheese Salad 
Rolls 
Honey 


vom table ve. 
(thickened with sago) 
Pork-C ane 


Brown Fricassee of 
Chicken with Noodles 
Mashed Turnip 
se 
X . 
Corn Muffins with Dates 
Lettuce with French 
Dressing 
Tapioca Pudding 
XI 
Buttered Carrots 
Snow Pudding 


Veal Cutlets with Celery 
Sauce 
Baked Eggplant 
Apple 7 


Beef Loaf with Gravy 
Baked Spaghetti with 
Tomato Sauce 
XII 
Beet Salad 
Gingerbread with 
Marshmallow Sauce 
XIII 
Creamed Onions 
Bread Pudding with Date 
Sauce 


Creamed Codfish 
Stuffed Oysterplant 


Broiled S$ Ste: ak 


Glazed Sweet Potatoes 
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the Way 


A SERVANT THAT WILL 
NEVER LEAVE YOU 


Always ready to serve when w gee and no after- 
noons, evenings or Sundays off. will last a life 
time—costs less than two weeks’ wae 
Handsome enough for company use— 
strong enough for every day service— 
low priced enough for every pocketbook 
The Fulton Service Wagon has either mahogany or 
oak trays-——hot water or hot plates cannot hurt 
them. Nohome should be without this latest ser. 
vice help. Saves miles of sters. 
Write for free demonstration 

FULTON MFG. CO., Dept. 27, Bay City, Mich. 
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Baby Clothes 


he 


ARNOLD BABY BOOK 


Me 


The School Department 


_ is maintained as part of Good Housekeepings 
> service to its readers. 


= Let us assist you in selecting a school or camp. | 


nn aL 


Tell us the kind of school or camp desired, the | 
approximate locality sought, age and sex of the 
prospective pupil or camper, and the amount of 
expenses to be incurred, and we shall be glad | 
to make recommendations. 


DIRECTOR,THE SCHOOL DEPARTMEN 
Good Housekeeping 
119 West 40th Street New York City 
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Stained with Cabot's Creosote 
Stains, Davis, McGrath® Shep- 
ard, Architects, N.Y. 

















Stain Your Bungalows 


Don't paint them. Stain them all over, roofs, sid- 
ing and trimmings, with 


Cabot’s 
Creosote Stains_ 


ty’? effect does not harmonize with the bungalow idea, 
lors of our stains suit perfectly. They are rich 

ng out the grain of the wood and increasing its 

y ¢ st only balfas much as paint and only half 
Ifyour bungalow is in the woods, where 
¢ wn staining with perfect 
t and finest colors, ground 
e, “the best wood presery- 
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Cabot's Stains are sold all over the country. Send for 
stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 
10 Oliver St, Boston, Mass. 


24 W. Kinzie St., Chieago. 523 Market St,, San Franeiseo 








"Folds Into 
Small Space 


Protects Baby In All 
Weathers 


—from rain, wind, sun or snow. The ample 
hood of Waterproof Dupont Fabrikoid is but one 
of the many strong points of the 


4 Collapsible 
Baby Carriage _ 


The only carriage with springs adjustable 
to baby’s growing weight. Roomy for crib 
use, yet it folds into small space. Wash- 
able throughout. Sanitary, strong, dur- 
able, easily handled. Styles and prices 
to suit every purse. Dealers every- 
where, Free Book and Chart. How to 
judge baby’s growth and health. 


Sidway Mercantile Co. 


Dept. 3513. Elkhart, Indiana 
‘anadian Branch, Toronto, Ont. 
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Our plan turns her | 
spare hours into money | 


M*:. J. KR. HOUCHIN became interested = 
in our plan very recently, and without - 
iny previous experience she has already | 
made a splendid showing and lots of extra dol- | 
lars besides. Our plan is so adapted to women 
that no special ability is required to win with 
It. Just a strong desire to have more money ~ 
and a willingness to make the effort to acquire = 
it—that’s all you need. Merely send us a> 
Postal for particulars of our plan—just ask for 
= oe od Housekeeping Money-Making Plan = 
or ( en. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
- 119 W. 40th St. New York City 
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| may be prepared as a scalloped 
| browned in the oven. 


| 1 pint canned tomatoes 


8 whole cloves 


| temperature. 
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XIV 
String-Beans 
Grape Nut Ice-Cream and 
Cake 


Mock Duck 
Baked Bananas 


XV 
Johnny Bread 
Rice Salad 

Orange Float 

There follow recipes for certain of the dishes 
which in combination make satisfactory sub- 
stitutes for potatoes. 

Rice Cooked as a Vegetable 

1 cupfui rice 1 pint cold water 
1 tablespoonful salt 3 quarts boiling water 

Pick over and wash the rice. Allow it to 
soak for one hour in the pint of cold water. 
To the rapidly boiling, salted water, add the 
| rice, slowly, so as not to check the boiling. 
| Cook until tender. Drain through a strainer, 
| saving the rice water for soup or for laundry 
| use. Pour about one quart of boiling water 
| through the rice to remove the loose starch 
| from the grains. Replace the rice in the 
| kettle in which it was cooked, and shake over 
| the fire for a moment or place in the oven to 
dry out thoroughly. Each kernel is distinct. 
Rice cooked in this manner is delicious served 
with gravy. 
Creamed Rice 

Add one cupiul of medium thick white 

sauce to two cupfuls rice cooked according to 
directions given above, or steamed. Grated 
cheese or minced ham may be added. This 
dish and 


Hamburg Cakes 
Scalloped Corn 


Corn-Meal Muffins with Dates 


t cupful white corn-meal 4 teaspoonfuls baking- 
2 tablespoonfuls brown powder 
sugar I egg 


34 cupful milk 

'6 cupful dates cut in 
small pieces 

1 cupful wheat flour 


1 teaspoonful salt 
2 tablespoonfuls butter 
1! cupfuls milk 


Cook together the first five ingredients for | 


ten minutes in a double boiler. When cool, 
add the egg beaten, the dates, the flour sifted 
with the baking-powder, and three-quarters 
cupful of milk. Beat thoroughly and bake 
in muflin-pans in a quick oven, or bake in a 
loaf. 
longer if the dates are cooked with the corn- 
meal and other ingredients in the double boiler. 


Glazed Sweet Potatoes 


Wash and pare six medium-sized sweet 
potatoes. Cook in boiling salted water five 


minutes. Drain, cut in halves lengthwise, and 
place in an oiled pan. Brush potatoes with a 
sirup made by boiling together one-third cup- 
ful sugar and one-fourth cupful of water for 
three minutes and adding one tablespoonful 
butter. Bake fifteen to twenty minutes, 
basting’ several times with sirup. 


Mashed Sweet Potatoes 

To one pint mashed sweet potatoes add two 
tablespoonfuls butter, one teaspoonful salt, 
and cream or milk to moisten. Beat with a 
fork until very light. Heap lightly on a 
vegetable dish. 

Macaroni Salad 

To about one pint of left-over macaroni 
add one green pepper and one onion, chopped 
fine. Marinate in French dressing. Serve 
on lettuce-leaves. Garnish with strips of 
pimiento or slices of radish. 

Spaghetti and Tomato Sauce 
cupfuls boiled spaghetti 1!2 cupfuls tomato 
14 cupful buttered crums 
Put one-third the spaghetti into a buttered 
baking-dish. Pour over it one-third of the 
tomato sauce. Repeat until all is used. Put 
buttered crums on top and brown in the oven. 
Tomato Sauce 

3 tablespoonfuls butter 
I onion, cut up finely 314 tablespoonfuls flour 
1 teaspoonful salt 
, teaspoonful pepper 


sauce 


1 bay-leaf 


Cook first four ingredients until onion is | 


It is desirable to cook it at simmering 
Strain. To the melted butter 
Stir until smooth. Add 


tender. 


the flour. 


add 


| tomato-juice to butter and flour and cook 
‘ until thick. 


Season. 


In using 


The bread will keep in good condition | 





Charlotte 
Dining 
Room 


Chairs 


Made With FourPatented ‘‘ Joint Locks’” 


ND there are eleven other 


reasons why you should get 
Charlotte Diners for the money you 
spend for your dining room chairs. 


Charlotte Dining Chairs are quite 
distinctive in appearance. While fol- 
lowing the dictates of good taste evident 
in other chairs they have a substantiality 
and dignity that can only be “built in.” 
They look like the thoroughbreds they are. 


Four patented joint-locks hold a Char- 
lotte Diner together as long as the wood shall 
endure. Adequately proportioned and shaped 
| “stock’’ is its backborfe. Thorough goodness 
ani sufficient time spent to produce a work- 
manlike piece of work is accorded each one. 


Each Charlotte Diner 
carries the trade mark 
that testifies and guaran- 
tees these things to be 
true. 





There has been pre- 
pared a booklet for you, 
telling just why you 
' should receive Charlotte 


goodness in the Diners 
you buy. A copy is 
ready to sent you free 


if you will ask for it. Do 


so today, won't you? 


Charlotte 
Chair Co. 


' Charlotte, Mich. 











“VIYELLA” 
FLANNEL ~~ 
Spring Designs for 1917 


Specially adapted for Women’s! 
Children’s! and Infants’ wear! 


“Viyella” comes in a large variety of 
patterns, comprising Plain Colors! 
Stripes! and Tartan Plaids! 


“Viyella” can be obtained 
at all leading retail stores. 


Avoid imitations. 












DOES oe for Lael 
wi Viyella” ee 


(Regd.) 


Look for the name on the selvedge 


| DOES NOT SHRINK 
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CROSS SECTION 
OF EAR OF 
SWEET CORN 
BANTAM 
EVERGREEN 


Evcrqnceny 


When you’ve had enough 
you’ll still want more 


IN this delicious Sweet Corn are concentrated all 
the excellent qualities of its well known parents, 
Golden Bantam X Stowell’s Evergreen, which have 
been the ‘‘All Star’’ varieties for many years past. 
The earliness and sweetness of the former and the 
tenderness, size and color of the latter are all com- 
bined in BANTAM EVERGREEN, the greatest 
achievement in Corn raising of the present day. 
if you want to thoroughly appreciate the delicious 
qualities of good Sweet Corn, try BANTAM EVER- 
JREEN, freshly cooked, straight from the garden. 
Last year the demand exceeded the supply and 
we were obliged to refuse hundreds of orders during 
the late season. 


Half pint, 20c; Per pint, 35c; Postpaid 
For those desiring the two ‘“‘Bantams’’ we _ will 
mail the GOLDEN BANTAM and BANTAM 
EVERGREEN, in separate packages 

Half pint of each for 35c. . Postpaid 

Pint of each for 50c Postpaid 
160-page illustrated Catalog FREE with each order 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 


31-33 W. Randolph Street (Dept. H) CHICAGO 
43 Barclay Street (Dept.H) - = NEW YORK 


COPUOU ECO CTCCUPPOD PET UEE EET TT ECE 


The Chinese 
Woolflower 


@introduced by us three years 
ago is now acknowledged to be 
the greatest new garden an- 

gnual. It is a success every- 
where, plants growing 2 to 3 
feet, a pyramid of color, its 
many branches bearing great 
ballsofwool-like substanceand 
most intense crimson scarlet 

Flowers develop in June and 
none fade before frost, ever 

* brilliant and showy beyond 
belief. Seed per pkt. 10 cts., 
3 for 25 ets. 

New Mastodon Pansies. For 
immense size, wonderful col- 
ors and vigor they are marvels. 

. Seed Mets. per pkt.,3 for25cts. 

Everh startling novelty, blooming 
in 60 days from seed, continuing all the season, and every season 
being hardy. Flowers large, colors exquisite—pkt. 10 ets. 

These 3 great Novelties, with two more (5) for only 20 cts. 
See Catalog for colored plates, culture, etc. 

Our Big Catalog of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
fare new fruits free. We are the largest growers in the world of 
Gladiolus, Cannas, Daliias, Lilies, Iris, et 

JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y- 


OSES o* NEW CASTLE 


fs the title ofthe greatest book on the culture ofroses 
ever published; gives expert experience of a life- 
time. Tells how to grow America’s most famous 
Collection of high grade own-root rose plants. Ex- 
plains how we prepay express charges anywherein 
the U.S. Sent FREE. Write today. 


HELLER BROS.CO., Box315, NewCastle,Ind. 
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Peter’s. Garden 


By Rebecca Middleton Samson 


= ND that’s where my little boy must 

play!” my poor sister wailed, as 

together, from a rear window of the 
first-floor flat of an old-fashioned New York 
apartment, we surveyed an irregular oblong 
of weedy ground space, a high board fence 
distressedly aslant, high brick walls, and the 
ugly backs of numerous high brick houses. 
The one beauty of the sordid scene was a 
magnificent old elm that lifted luxuriant 
branches over the fence to throw a welcome 
shade into our yard. Sun there was, and 
breeze, but the yard was junk-strewn and 
littered beyond words. 

“We'll make Peter a garden!”’ I announced, 
inspired. 

“You’se welcome!” granted the easy old 
colored janitor to whom we unfolded our plan. 
“But,” he chucklingly added, “Ise libbed 
here ten years, and I ain’t nebber seen nuffin 
grow in dis here yard ’cept weeds and cobble- 
stones.” 

But we were not to be discouraged—my 
sister and I—and abetted by the old janitor, 
glad to earn extra quarters, and the deliriously 
happy Peter, aged four, we cleaned, dug, 
and planted until gradually the small plot 
originally planned spread to the whole yard. 
Not so much of a yard perhaps, not more than 
30x 40 feet, but quite big enough for Peter 
and my sister and me to take care of. 

We chose for Peter’s garden no plants that 
required special soil or coaxing with fancy 
fertilizers, but selected instead the simple 
annuals and the showy hardies that ask little 
more than air, water, and a hold for clinging 
roots. Along the board fence we planted 
morning-glories, with a reach of strings running 
from tiny stakes to help them climb. Two 
ten-cent packages of seed were more than 
enough for our thirty feet of fencing. 

“Our dream is to have the place swamped 
in flowers!” we announced to the young man 
from whom we bought our seeds. 

“Then you must plant this honeysuckle 
away from everything else,’ he informed us. 
“The honeysuckle-root is very greedy and 
absorbs every bit of nourishment from the 
soil for itself.” 

Reluctantly we resigned the honeysuckle, 
but close to the ugly brick jut of a neighboring 
apartment we planted a root of Boston ivy, 
for the tiny red feet of this beautiful vine climb 
to any height up the smoothest surface and 
though deliberate of growth it is a joy forever. 

The castor, elephant’s-ear, and scarlet sage— 
the salvia splendens—are fine for unsightly 


corners. So are the cannas with their large lily, 


leaves. The castor is a delight. A five-cent 
package of beans gave us more than we could 
use, for a single bean (brand Ricinus Zanzi- 
barensis) produces a plant that in one short 
summer rises and spreads with the picturesque 
luxuriance of a small tropical tree. Elephant’s- 
ear is just as prolific, and from a bulb costing 
fifteen cents a mass of handsome leaves some- 
times measuring three feet in length will 
sprout. The caladium esculentum, which is the 
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F Sweet Peas 
or 25c we will mail one regular | 
10c packet (40 to 50 seeds) each of 
CHERUB, rich cream, edged bright rose; 
Kinc White, the finest pure white; 
MARGARET ATLEE, best cream pink; 
ROSABELLE, a large deep rose; WEDGE- 
woop, a lovely light blue. Also one large 
packet (90 to 100 seeds) of the BurpPeg 
BLEND OF SUPERB SPENCERS FOR 1917, 


Burpee’s Annual for 1917 
is better, bigger and brighter than ever before, 


4 204 pages. Thirty (30) varieties illustrated in 


colors, It is mailed free. Write for it today and 


y please mention this publication. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 
Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 


“Fluffy Ruffles” 


Newest, daintiest and loveliest of the 


ostrich plumed type. Strong, vigorous, 
hardy—will grow and thrive in any 
home. Makes whole house cheerful 


Poor aid' tor DOC 


One Fluffy Ruffles and 
3 others—The 
arched and interlac- 
ed with lo 
like fro! 
Feather, a droopin: 
ery sort;and a 
— a ron op | ornament 
or any nook or corner. 

All Nice Growing Plants. Wil! quickly 
grow in,size and value. nd 35 cents today for 
these four fine ferns ther with our complete 
catalog of desirable s, Plants and Bulbs. 

G.H., Des Moines, Ia. 


10*7#.22" SEEDS 


FREE 


1 Pkt. Asters, McGregor’s Mixed 
1 Pkt. Fancy Pansies, Gorgeous 
1 Pit. fam. ress, Burn oe 
1 Pkt. Peony Poppies, Double 

1 Pkt. Snaparegon, Giant FI d 
1 Pkt. Clove Pinks, Spicy Sweet 
1 Pkt, Alyssum, Always Blooms 
1 Pkt. Miguonette, 01d Favorite 
1 Pkt. Candytuft, All Colors 

1 Pkt. Petunia, Free Flowering 
Send to king, postage, ete» 
and A, de | ae 10 Revs selected 
seeds with full instructions, in a 208 


premium envelope which FREE 


gives you more than theseed 


OUR GREAT SRECIAs, CATALOGUE 


SENT FREE—OVER 100 FLOWERS SHOWN IN COLORS 
McGregor Bros. Co., Box 538, Springfield, Ohio 
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same by which florists know this plant, serves 
excellently as a screen to hide ugly and barren 
ts. The salvia splendens we bought in 
tiny seedlings. The plants soon grew into a 
bushy patch, seeming to thrive anywhere in 
any kind of soil, and made a splendid showing 
with their vivid spikes of scarlet against a 
reen. 
Mi aiaca is lovely for beds and _ borders. 
We edged the garden-walk with it, where, in a 
carpeting green as woodland moss, overlaid 
with a mosaic of starry yellows, crimsons, 
pinks, and purples, it made a display to delight 
the eye from June into October. 

Of smooth round stones selected from Peter’s 
refuse heap, we built two beautiful rockeries, 
three feet round, three feet high, and the shin- 
ing-white clam-shells and gay bits of broken 
crockery, in designs of circles, squares, and 
diamonds, large or small as room and fancy 
dictated, made really handsome borders for 
flower-beds, too. These beds we filled with 
seedlings and modest flowerpot purchases 
that had been started in a greenhouse by a 
competent nurseryman, for the best we found 
in the end to be cheapest. 

Before transferring our plants we carefully 
cracked away the pots, jealously guarding 
every grain of the precious mold that came 
with them, and where the roots were especially 
long and the ground especially poor, we worked 
in a fertilizer according to directions on the 
box. By the way, to remove flower from pots 
whole, soak to the rims in tepid water—half 
an hour for small, half a day tor large. Turn 
pot upside down, tap bottom, and out drops 
your plant, neatly as a cake from a well- 
greased pan. 

One must be wise in the use of fertilizers, 
for overstimulation is as bad for plant as for 
man. All told, we used no more than six pack- 
ages, at ten cents the package, for our whole 
garden. A profitable blend, we thought, of 
prudence and thrift. 


’ 


“Bugs is Bugs’ 

ND look out for the bugs that find their 

way into a garden even so conservative as 
Peter’s! A solution of five cents’ worth of 
tobacco to two gallons of boiling water (left 
overnight to cool) persistently applied where 
infested, will usually settle these mischief- 
makers. If not, any florist can supply a more 
virulent dose. 

Pansies, sweet alyssum, English daisies, 
wee and pink-tipped, myosotis, verbenas—all 
so pretty, so inexpensive, so easily taken care 
of—were the favorite fillers for our flower-beds. 
The centerpieces of these little plots were a 
Marguerite all a-star with white bloom, a 
begonia of waxy perfection, a little fuchsia 
drooping like a lovely lady under a super- 
abundance of charms, a wall-flower, seductively 
sweet, and a lemon-verbena of scented leaves 
to provide aroma for our afternoon tea. 

At the foot of the rockeries we planted scar- 
let runners, which really were nothing more 
than an old-fashioned pole-bean. They are 
not exacting as to soil, are effectively handsome 
with their dark leafage and bright blossoms, 
and can be trusted of themselves to trail in 
Just the right way over the stones. Indeed, so 
adaptable were these popular beans, whether 
as climbers or creepers, that we adopted as 
our motto, “When in doubt, plant beans.’’ 

The rusty tins gathered by Peter we reno- 
vated with handsome coats of green paint, 
packed them with good loam spared from the 
flower-pots with care to put a hole in the bot- 
tom for drainage and a few stones to prevent 
washing away of the soil—filled them with pret- 
ty trailing things—a blue-eyed lobelia, a tena- 
clous Wandering Jew, the beautiful old English 
Wy—and pretty bright things like poppies, ger- 
aniums, Chinese primroses, and the charming 
little oxalis—thrust them deep down wherever 
they would hold between the interstices of our 
feet and there left them to do much as 

uey pleased, with little care other than their 
nightly shower-bath from the watering-pot. 
Ri roceepe ivy, rose, Lady Washington— 

ucked in all over the place—so irresistible 








The 
ADIANCE 
OSE 


The SILVER MEDAL beauty of the American Rose 
Society. This is the HIGHEST HONOR that can 
be paid in America to amy rose, and no garden Rose 
has ever received higher honors. 


YOU OUGHT TO HAVE RADIANCE 
ROSE IN YOUR GARDEN 


or conservatory, for it is unquestionably one of the 
six best roses in the United States. 

RADIANCE is a superior, hybrid Tea of Ameri- 
can birth. Brilliant rosy carmine, shaded with rich 
opaline tints in the open flower which is large, of fine 
form, with cupped petals. The open rose has almost 
the fine form of the La France, while in the bud stage, 
the form shows great elegance. Constant bloomer, 
delightfully fragrant. Foliage is deep rich green, 
healthy and profuse. Vigorous branching grower, 
each branch terminating in one or more flowers. 

The severe tests imposed by the Am. Rose Soc. 
and its extended trial thruout the country guarantee 
its superiority. The plants are extra strong, two 
years old, cut back to 18 inches high, and will bloom 
freely this next summer. Price $1.00 each, $10.00 per dozen. 

Write for 1917 Catalog and Planting Guide, which includes Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens, 
Roses, etc., Fruit and Nut Trees, Berries, and all varieties of fine nursery stock. 


Glen Bros., Inc., Glenwood Nursery, 1757 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 


A WOMAN FLORIST Au 1 an S 
adiolus 


Hardy “Everblooming 2 5 
Bulbs 


Rose ALL WILL BLOOM 
We are growers of these bulbs on our 


THIS SUMMER 
Sent to any address postpaid; 
own farms, and the 1916 acreage was 
double that of former years. 


guaranteed to reach you in good growing condition. 
GEM ROSE COLLECTION 
Bessie Brown, Creamy White. 
FLOWERS ALL $7 
SUMMER FOR 
There is no flower that is so easily 


Rhea Reid, Rosy Crimson. 
Sor 
grown and blooms so readily as the 


Gladiolus, and by repeated plantings 
a continued bloom may be had all 
summer long. The long spikes are 
graceful and fascinating in their great 
atray of colors; cut as first flowers 
open and placed in water, the flowers 
develop for a week, even to the last 
bud. Commence planting in April 
and repeat at ro-day intervals until 
end of June, and you will have flowers 
until late Autumn. 


‘“‘ Homewood ”’ Gladiolus 
75 Fine Bulbs, Many Kinds Mixed, 
for $1.00, MAILED FREE 
to customers within fourth postal zone 
(600 miles) from Chicago or New York. 


a For further zones add l6c in stamps. 
“How to Grow” in every package. 
| 
| 


**Radiance’’ Rose 
in Bud and Bloom 












Clothilde White and Pink. 
Snowflake, White. 
Radiance, Brilliant Carmine. 


Pres. Taft, Brightest Pink. ». 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
6 Carnations,the“ Divine 
Flower,” all colors, 25c. 
6 Prize-Winning Chrys- 
anthemums, - - 25c. 
6 Beautiful Coleus,- - - 
3 Flowering Cannas, - - 
3 Choice Double Dahlias, 
3Choice Hardy Iris, - - 
10 Lovely Gladioli, - - - - « 
10Superb Pansy Plants, - - - 25c. 
15 Pkts. Flower Seeds, alldifferent, 25c. 


Any Five Collections for One Dollar, Post-Paid. Guarantee 
satisfaction. Once & customer, always one. Catalog Free. 
MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 99 Springfield, Ohio | 
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When purchasing goods | 
advertised in Good House- | 
| keeping, read page 8 of 
| this issue. 

You will find a complete 
' index to advertisements on 
page 6. 


To interest Boys, Girls, Young Women and Men in g.ow- 
ing these flowers, we make the following exceptionally low 
| prices for smaller bulbs, many colors mixed: 
| ‘‘ Kenwood”’ Gladiolus Bulblets 
| 60 for 50c; 25 for 20c; 20 for 10c; all postpaid 
| with our 160-page catalogue. Address Dept. H. 


| VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 
| 31-33 W. Randolph Street - - CHICAGO 
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PAINGEE ROSES 


are always grown on theirown roots. 66 years’ ex- 
—— Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 

ngee **Guide to Rose Culture.” De- 
scribes over 1000 varieties of roses and other flowers 
and how to grow them, It’s free. Send today. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.,80X 351, WEST GROVE, PA. 





AS Barclay Street = - = NEW YORK 








RDY 
ROSE samsse* 
y PERKINS 








One 2-year field plant, our 1917 Floral Guide, 
with coupon worth 25c---all for names an 
addresses of 6 rose lovers and 10c (to cover 
postage). Take advantage of this offer 


pagent & JONES CO. 
* ROSES, Box 64. WESTGROVE, Pa. 





VICK’S varie GUIDE 












For 68 years the leading authority 
Now on Vegetable, Flower and Farm For 


Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. Better 
Ready than ever. Send for free copy today. 1917 


JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. Y. 
72 Stone Street The Flower Cit 


FEED YOUR FLOWERS 


Flower Food Tablets contain in correct proportion 
every clement (11) necessary to perfect plant life; 
one dozen, by mail prepd., 25c. Mfd. solely by 


FLOWER FOOD CoO., 115 Broadway, N. Y. 


“MITTING’S ROSES AND BERRIES.” 


Are you interested in roses and berries? Our fine col- 
ored piate catalog contains valuable, practical informa- 
tion on planting, etc. 

Cost us to publish, each 40 cents. One pkge. of OU R 
NEW HYBRIDIZED POTATO SEEDS, retail value 15 
cents, and our special 25c. and 50c. coupons all sent for 
10 cents in stamps or coin. We guarantee all plants we 
sell to live. Address, 


H. J. and Alfred Mitting’s Nurseries, 
MORRIS, Ill. Dept. 21 

















In using advertisements, see pages 6 and 8 135 









relief from con- B 
stipation. Medicine? 
No. Just eat, each day, 
a delicious bran muffin 
made from 


Pillsburys 
) Health Bran 


The large, clean, coarse flakes supply the 
right amount of roughage to exercise the 
intestines and promote normal bowel ac- 
tivity. Then too—the Pillsbury recipe, 
printed onthe Pillsbury package, produces 
© a breakfast muffin that is really delicious! 
= Don’t doubt it—try it—forget medicine — 
use PILLSBURY’S HEALTH BRAN and 


bid good-bye to constipation. 


| Insist Upon 
Pillsbury’s 


Large Package 


5c 


(Except in Far West) 


If your grocer cannot 

supply you, send 25c for 

a full-sized package (the 

10c additional is for 

wrapping and postage.) 
Departmemt “G” 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Pneumonia Prevails 
In March and April 


DRY YOUR 
WASHING 
OVERHEAD 


at Warm Kitchen Ceiling and shun chills when damp 
from washing. Same rack airs Ironing. 

No pins, basket, useless steps or lugging. 

No stolen clothing or bad-weather delays. 

No germ-laden street-dust and no exposure. 
OVER 15,000 WOMEN USE IT 
Also Physicians, Nurses, Schools and Colleges 

Neat, durable, rust-proof rack lowers to load, Very easy pulley-lift. 
Several thicknesses on each bar dry fast in warm ceiling air. Equals 
150 feet of clothes-line in espace 64x32 inches. 

Simple and reliable ceiling attachment. 


$5 Express Paid. We Satisfy or Repay *5 


Ask for “‘The Story of How I Saved One 
Day a Week.” Beautifully Illustrated 


0. K. DRYER CO., 472 West 145th St., New York 


136 March Good Housekeeping 











Peter’s Garden 


was the appeal of their wholesome brightness. 
The one fault of a geranium is its tendency to 
become stalky, but this may be prevented by 
pinching off the too exuberant shoots. And 
remember not to give too much water. Ger- 
aniums, if too wet, run to leaf instead of 
blossom. And don’t be enticed by all the 
loveliness you see. The Golden Glow, for 
instance—so desirable for a large garden, so 
detrimental to a small one—grows to a height 
of several feet and has greedy roots that 
spread, spread, spread. If you pull it up and 
leave but a fiber of this root, it will grow again 
and spread, spread, spread. 

A sprig of mint filched from the garden of a 
country friend made a damp corner aromati- 
cally fragrant, a bed of mignonette flourished 
sweetly in the shade, and a handful of old- 
fashioned spice-pinks throve riotously where 
the sun was hottest. 


Some of the “Accessories ” 
ETER’S garden possessed neither fountain 
nor statuary, but an old butter-tub painted 


| white and green and filled with nasturtiums, and 


an old barrel-hoop on a tripod of broomsticks, 
transformed by a trumpet-vine, and a hanging- 
basket of the lovely asparagus-plumosa 
delighted us more. From the cellar we dragged 
out a long section of lead piping bent into an 
arch. This we planted at the foot of the walk, 
and over it promptly climbed a young grape- 
vine, in a festoon of leaf and tendril so charm- 
ingly graceful that we forgave it for not bearing 
grapes. A slab of gray stone, unearthed from 
the mold in which it had lain these many 
years, and posed upon bricks, made a truly 
classical seat to place under our grapevine. 
Peter’s garden didn’t arrive all at once. We 
had much to learn and many discouragements. 
Plants didn’t always thrive as they should, but 
we were careful to find out why. Some needed 
sand, some didn’t; others wanted more sun, 
others less. And we never stopped until we 
got things right. A little oxalis that we moved 
from the neighborhood of a geranium that we 
thought overcrowding it, actually sulked— 
hung its head and closed its eyes, as it were— 
until we put it back. Watering—a pastime so 
delightful, though each pot had to be carried 
from a faucet—we were prone at first to overdo, 
until we found out that few plants thrive in 
mud and that watering at noonday isn’t good 
for any of them. A liberal spraying in the cool 
of the morning, another in the cool of the 
evening, was all that Peter’s garden required. 
We were chary, too, about picking our posies, 
but soon discovered that if we didn’t they 


dwindled until they became mere seed-pods. 


Other things Peter’s garden taught us. We 
knelt on a bit of carpet when the ground was 
dampish, and when we wanted to grub in the 
dirt unhampered by gloves, protected our 
finger-nails by scraping them full of good white 
soap. And the corner drug-clerk, who took a 
warm interest in Peter’s garden, gave us the 
tip to wash discolored hands first in cold water 
instead of hot, which set the stains. Peter’s 
garden, too, brought us friends. Children 
carrying seeds and slips came all eager to help. 
People nodded encouragement to us from their 
windows, and one dear old couple who long 
had smilingly watched us at work threw us 
a bunch of pussy-willow roots brought back 
from a country outing. 

By July our board fence was smothered in 
morning-glories, the Boston ivy had begun to 
climb the brick wall, the rockeries were all 
green and color-dappled. In the corners 
where the noxious weeds once flourished the 
handsome castor lifted fronded head with 
elephants’-ears screening the foreground, and 
the pottery-bordered diamonds, squares, and 
circles were brilliant with bloom. All summer 
we had flowers to look at and flowers to pick 
and flowers to give away. We had birds, 
butterflies, even an occasional bee, and like a 
waft from Arcadia was the breeze that floated 
in through out back windows from Peter’s 
Garden. 





lf You 
Need Bran 


Don't eat 
clear bran, 

Make it part 

of a breakfast 

dainty. Then 

» you'll enjoy it, 

In Pettijohn’s 

the bran is hid- 

den in luscious 

flakes of wheat, 


Bran isadaily 
need with most folks, for its laxa- 
tive effects. When you learn its 
results you will not go without it, 


Get it in this ever-welcome dish, 


Pettijohns 
Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory 
flakes hide 25 per cent unground bran. 
* Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent fine 
patent flour with 25 percent bran flakes, 
Use like Graham flour in any recipe. 
Both sold in packages only. 


493 


Yourlaw ed Tag 


$us8 sou 


AFTER ROLLING 
Rolling settles the sod 
back and packs moist 
earth around the roots, 
giving them a quick start. 


BEFORE ROLLING 


Frost heaves the sod, 
leaving it full of cracks 
in which roots will dry 
out and die. 


DUNHAM weicht ROLLER 


TRADE MARK 


HE steel drum can be filled with water, 

giving any weight to suit soft lawns, 
firm turf or tennis court. When empty the 
roller is light and easy to handle. 


NoTip Lock holds the handle upright when 
not in use, and the scraper cleans off leaves 
and dirt. 


Axle is fitted with roller 
bearings. 


See the roller at your 
dealer's and ask him for 
FREE LAWN BOOK. 


COMBINATION 
None 


206 First Ave. 
BEREA OHIO 


New York Office and 
Warehouse: 
270 West St. 


Reduced Factory, 
e ) Ra Frei, id. a 
mont protects furs, woolens an 
plumes from moths, mice, dust and damp. Needed in 
every home. Lasts for qgneeetione. Finest wedding or 
gift at great saving. rite today for our great new 
and reduced prices —all postpaid free to you. 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co. 
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Your Washing done for 2c a Week 


Electric or Water Power Will Do the Work 


I have built a new “1900” power washing 
machine. I consider this machine the most 
wonderful washer ever put on the market. Tub 
builtentirely of high quality sheet copper, it is as 
strong and as durable a machine as it is possible 
to make. It is constructed on a brand new 
principle and I will guarantee that this machine 
will not tear clothes, break buttons or fray the 
edges of the most delicate fabric. It will wash 
everything from heavy blankets to the finest 
lace without damage to the goods. 

This new “1900"' washing machine can be con- 
nected with any electric socket instantly and is 
started and stopped by a little ‘twist of the wrist” 
and it will do your washing for 2 cents a week 

[also make a lighter power machine which can be 
run by water or electric power. On most of these 
machines the motor will run the wringer too. Just 
feed in the clothes and this power wringer will squeeze 
the water out so quickly and easily you will be aston- 
ished. It will save 50° time, money and labor every 
week. The outfit consists of washer and wringer and 
either electric or water motor, as you prefer, and I 
guarantee the perfect working of each. 

I will send my machine on 30 days’ free trial. You 
do not need to pay a penny until you are satisfied this 
washer will do what I say it will. Write today for 
illustrated catalog. Address: H. L. Barker, 6330 
Court St.. Binghamton, N. Y., or if you live in 
Canada, write to the Canadian ‘1900"’ Washer Co., 
355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 
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You Are 
Sure of a Clean 


Toilet Bowl 


when you clean it 
with Sani-Flush. 


In many bathrooms 
every fixture is clean 
and white except 
the toilet bowl. 
This is the easiest 
of all to clean when 
you use 


Sani-Flush 


You simply sprinkle a little 
in the bowl every few days. 
Stains disappear. Right 

down to the unseen trap it 
goes, making the bow! sani- 
tary and odorless, 


Scrubbing toilet bowls is a thing 

e past. Sani-Flush does the 
work better by chemical action. 
It cannot harm the bowl or con- 
nections, 









. 


















25c a Can 
most deal 
sells Py "pen bs yoo \ 
it readily, write { \_ 
THE HYGIENIC {- i 
PRODUCTS CO. 
820 Walnut St. /s 
Canton, Ohio % 
The trap which \ 
Sani-Flush i 
reaches, cleans, /! 
keeps clean. : 













Hepburn’s Desert Island 


(Continued from page 26) 


laid the turtles on their backs and struck the 
match—with an inward terror that he con- 
cealed from her. Suppose the box wasn’t 
water tight? It was one of those infernal 
patent things that are always failing one in a 
crisis, and if ever there was a crisis it was now. 
But the match blazed prettily—and then went 
out in a sudden draft. Hepburn swore frankly, 
but his impatience was directed against 
himself. 

“T’m an awful duffer at this kind of job,” he 
told the girl. “TI ought to have lighted it with 
every precaution. We’ve none too many of 
these precious things.” 

The second time he did better. His knife 
was in his pocket, and with it he cut a bit of 
driftwood into shavings. Then, sheltering his 
match carefully from the wind, he ignited the 
little heap, got a good blaze, and eventually 
ignited the pile she had gathered. The wood 
was dry and burned well; soon amethyst and 
blue flames were leaping high into the air. For 
a few moments the castaways watched them, 
glorying in their work. Then the problem of 
the commissariat again presented itself. 
Hepburn turned an appraising eye upon the 
turtles. 

“T’ve never cooked a turtle under these 
conditions,” he said, “but 1 guess I can 
manage it as soon as we have a good bed of 
coals.”’ 

He managed it while the girl watched him 
with fascinated interest. A little later they ate 
the primitive meal together, and subsequently, 
stretched upon the sand beside their fire, they 
watched the moon rise over the water. Then, 
for the first time, they lent themselves to 
practical discussion in which each resolutely 
maintained a cheerful confidence. 

“There’s no question that we’re absolutely 
all right,’ Hepburn assured the girl. “We've 
got an inexhaustible supply of fire, food, and 
water. The worst that can happen to us is to 
be marooned on this island for a week or two, 
until we’re picked up by some ship. We can’t 
be far out of the regular course. The first thing 


in the morning I’ll rig up‘a signal of some sort.’ 


I know enough to do that. But I’m no good at 
this outdoor game. If I were the sort you read 
about, I’d have a shelter of some kind ready 
for you by this time. But what the deuce would 
the story-book hero make it of?”’ 

“He’d have sail-cloth,’ she murmured, 
bravely meeting his mood, “and a chest of 
tools would drift ashore from the wreck.” 


HE was smiling at him now, and his heart 

leaped in response to the pluck of her. T'rom 
start to finish she had not really lost her nerve, 
nor had she made a single complaint. She was 
the right sort to be shipwrecked with—the 
ideal companion for such an adventure. For 
the first time he studied her, took her all in. 
She had twisted her black hair around her 
small head in coronet fashion, and it seemed 
secure. Evidently some of her hair-pins had 
survived the unusual strain upon them. Her 
clothes, like his, had dried under the sun’s hot 
rays, and the white blazer she wore still had a 
jaunty though somewhat rakish air. Her 
white canvas shoes were no longer white and 
shapely, but on the whole she presented an 
unexpectedly pleasing picture. And her face— 
Hepburn took that in with a thrill—her face 
was charming, notwithstanding the red burn 
given it by wind and water and sun. The 
eyes were brown, very dark, with long black 
lashes; the nose was small and straight, the 
small mouth, with its smiling curves and one 
deep dimple at the left corner, was luringly 
sweet, and the teeth she showed when her lips 
parted in their quick smile were white and 
perfect. 

Looking at her Hepburn suddenly exulted. 
He had saved her life, in the course of the day’s 
work and without attaching too much impor- 
tance to the incident; but, after all, he had done 
it at the risk of his own, and it was gratifying 
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Try them! Be introduced to a 
tenderness and flavor which will 
set a new standard for your 
table—a standard which only 
Hormel can satisfy hereafter. 


Fresh from the Home of Pork 
Perfection — Hormel’s Dairy 
Brand Hams and Bacon are 
from choice porkers raised in the 
Northwest dairy land, far from 
packing centers. 


Hormel’s Dairy Brand Sliced 
Bacon comes in thin, uniform 
slices of fat and lean, creamy- 
white and cherry-red. If your 
Quality Store cannot supply 
you, send us your dealer’s name. 
We will send you our booklet, 
“Dainty Ways of Serving.” 


*GEO. A. HORMEL & CO. 


Dept. B. 


The name, “‘Hormel’s Dairy Brand,” 
on Pork Products is your certificate 
of quality. 









Austin, Minn. 









Highest Awards at the Paria 
Exposition, 1900 
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DRESSING 


Made from the original recipe that has 
made “Howard Dressing” famous. 


An appetizing, wholesome salad dressing for 
lovers of good mayonnaise, made from the 
cleanest, purest ingredients in spotless sani- 
tary kitchens. If you want real quality, 
insist on Howard’s. 

Howard's Salad Dressing has been starred 
and listed by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley in his 
famous Pure Food Book of toor Tests. It is 
also the Westfield standard. Its flavor is 
spicy and delightful. You will find it at good 
stores everywhere. Or send 25 cents to us 
for a trial bottle. 2 

If Howard's is not as pure and as delicious as = 
you have ever used return it and get your money j 
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and 


service, 
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ness, ex- 


cellence of 


Every article is cast || 
(not stamped or spun) a 
solid, seamless piece, 
without rivet to come | 
loose, solder to melt, or | 
enamel to chip. The 
designs are handsome; 
the finish superb. They 
heat evenly, making per- 
fect cooking possible. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
the Wagner trade-mark on 
every piece. Sold direct only 
where we have no dealer. 





Illustrated booklet free on request. 


THE WAGNER MFG. CO. 
Dept. 30 Sidney, O. 


To introduce our 
ware to you we will 
send this beautiful 
child’s cup, post- 
paid, on receipt of 
25 cents. 
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A Breat 


No other incense like 


this— American made. A delightful and inspiring 
breath from the woods you know and love. (-ne 
whiff of this forest-fragrance and youwill always burn 


PINE INGENSE 


in your home. It quickly replaces a tobacco and 
food-laden atmosphere. Use it before guests arrive— 
in the sleeping-room, at the fire-place. 25 cents a 
package with holder. 

If your dealer can't supply you, order direct, 
tioning dealer's name and address. 


men- 
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| Great Scott, it was the sun! 


Hepburn’s Desert |sland) 


to know now that she was worth it. Under 
his scrutiny she smiled again—a smile that she 
tried to make as carefree and assured as if he 
and she were together on the comfortable deck 
of the Hispania. Her trust in him was as 
absolute as a child’s—or a sister’s. 
met her smile with one as warm and friendly. 
He knew how he looked—with two days’ 
growth of beard upon his face, barefooted, 
haggard, unkempt—but she trusted him. A 
warm tenderness came to him with the know! 
edge—the greatest tenderness he 

experienced for another human being. 

“You know, you’re rather wonderful,” he 
said. “I haven’t had time to tell you how I 
admire your pluck.” 

She put the tribute away with a gesture. 

“But yeu,” she began, ‘think of 
you—”’ She could not finish. 

“T’m just a plain chump,” 
hastily. 
the moment he leaped to his feet. ‘I’ve con- 
fessed that. But I’m going to try to fix you up | 
for the night. I believe in books they gather | 
branches and things, don’t they, and make a 
bed of them? But I'd like to see anyone make 
a bed of one of those fellows.” 

He pointed to a royal palm in the green 
background, and they both laughed—the girl 
a little hysterically. 

“I’m going to dig a hole in the sand,” 
said, ‘and lie in that.” 

He nodded. 

‘That’s as good a plan as any for the night. 
Tomorrow we'll build a hotel or something. 
Take this side of the fire, away from the 
wind.” 

They dug the hole together, and he buried her 
in it, covering her to the shoulders with the 
warm sand. 

“T’'ll do the same thing,” he said apprecia- 
tively. “My room’s over here. Ring any 
time you want me. Good night.” 

Good night—and thank you.” 

She put an extraordinary feeling into the 
last three words. For a long time afterward 
they seemed to throb upon the night air. 
Hepburn banished them by whistling softly 
as he made his bed in the sand. He intended 
to spend an hour or two of wakefulness in 
making plans, but he was disturbed by a 
singular light—a blazing, almost blinding light. 
And rather high in 
the sky at that. He must have slept eight or 
nine hours. He rose and peered toward the 
spot where she lay. She was still sleeping the 
sleep of exhaustion—the dear little trump! 

had made a big fire the night before. 


E 
H There were some embers left. Moving 
very quietly, he gathered more driftwood and 
started another blaze. Then, without a second 
glance at her, he went into the forest. He’d 
have a bath and forage about a bit. Perhaps 
there were fish in the brook. They'd be fine 
on the breakfast menu. He walked slowly, 
pondering as he went. Notwithstanding his 
long rest and his sense of renewed physical 
fitness after it, his heart was strangely heavy. 
In the relentless light of the hot morning sun 
his problems loomed forth as black and as real 
as the dense jungle in the background. He had 
saved the girl—yes, and she was worth the 
effort—yes, a thousand times! But for what 
had he saved her! The new feeling in him, the 
tenderness that grew with every thought of her, 
seemed at the same time to be sapping his 
strength and his confidence. Had he saved 
her only for a hand to hand struggle with 
nature, in which, in the end, she must succumb? 


she 


What could he do for her on this uncharted | 
He had spoken truly when he told her | 


shore? 
he did not know the outdoor game. 
knew of it was its possibilities of disaster. 


All he 
He 


was not at all sure the turtle supply would | 


hold out, or that he could catch any fish. As 
for this island, with its deceptive beauty, its | 
tropical calm, what was to prevent it from being 
swept by some sudden hurricane, and where 
would he find shelter for her if a storm broke? |! 


Hepburn | 


had ever | 


what | 


declared Hepburn | 
To dissipate the emotional strain of | 





| 
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to make pancakes with 


‘TECO 


Self-Rising Pancake Flour 


Take out the Teco box, turn on the 
water tap and in a few minutes Teco 
Pancakes are steaming deliciously on 
the breakfast table. 

Nothing to do but eat ’em—and 
more. 
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cakes to satisfy a hungry fan nily. 
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know how many weary, need 

hot kitchen and tiresome preparation 
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Hepburn’s Desert Island | No Hands Can Wash so Clean as this 


He set his teeth and swore aloud. He was | 
losing his nerve at a time when he had most 
need of it. He found only a faint comfort in | 
| the knowledge that his dread was all for her. | 
Alone, he could have played the cards Nature 
| gave him and won or lost with decency. But 
as it was, the stake was so big! A sudden 
vision came before him of the figure back on 
the beach, asleep and helpless; and as if this 
were what it had needed, his soul took up 
instant arms for her. His head rose. It was 
going to be all right—of course it was going to 
be all right. He'd take care of her, and what 
he didn’t know about desert islands and food 
problems he’d soon learn. And now the first 
thing to do was to get her a breakfast. 


What H® was gone an hour. When he returned, 
carrying half a dozen small fish that he had 
9 caught primitively, she was busy about the 
e erv e at fire. She, too, had bathed and made such | 
toilet as she could. She greeted him with a e6 
j 99 ae ee Rss ee ee 
t e ea glow of relief, and exclaimed fittingly over the | 
* 


fish. 
“We've dishes, too, this morning.” She |] Absolutely spotless! Even shirt-bands and 


OMETHING brand-new something the |. ated ea = 5 cuffs perfectly clean. The Thor Electric 
4 indicated the turtle-shells and tried to laugh. | Washing Machine makes everything cleaner 


other hostesses have not all been coreg He prepared and cooked the fish, and they |} than you could wash them by hand. If you 

this winter. Something your guests will talk | had their breakiast. have: over sae a doubt about a washing ma- 
Ci, eds ee : , ju hor. Learn wha 7 

about for weeks. Read these menus: a —e he asked her. other women have learned—that it will do 

* Pertectly. an average family washing in an hour and 

Flour i aig ao He looked at her keenly, and saw in her a = ee ae = a us 

Dees ae-aee reflection of his own earlier mood. She was at an acne. Tene se commen blew. 


be the Grape-Fruit Salad . = ‘ : a. \ 

es Teco Thin Molasses Wafers Tea or Coffee no fool, this wonderful companion of his. She 

isly on Deviled- Ham-and- Almond Sandwiches: Mix did not assume that because land was under her 
chopped almonds with Underwood Deviled Ham in | feet all her troubles were over. Obviously the 

id make about equal quantities, spread thinly on white bread. | thing to do was to cheer her up, and the quick- | 


Cut in fancy shapes. est way to do that was to set her to work. In | 
the reaction from his own depression he found Electric Washing Machine 
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fon you Deviled Ham, tossed with fork; one large beet, quartered She stared at him, but rose obediently. “ I 
“ electric system of your own, 


and sliced thin; one bunch watercress, dried and chopped | haven’t got any tools,” she reminded him. 


- elusive fne; enough mayonnaise to moisten well, Mix thor- “We've got my knife, and it’s a good one.” Send Coup on 








~ er oughly; serve on lettuce. “Are you going to cut down trees with it?’ 
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occasion. New sandwiches, salads, scallops, omelets, | this morning.” paittok Sent forthe 4” 1am interested. Send 
; : ; s ; coupon. Mailitnow. @ name of nearest Thor 
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Underwood Deviled Ham to try. Please remember to | showed her a {allen tree. Hurley GS vage book. 
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writtena She gazed at him reverently and the look erie Vac- 


ing Teco » was wine. ‘“‘Why, of course you can,” she 
tion that : é = sae 

is FREE. ERWi exclaimed. “‘ How much you know! 

nd To e On the instant he decided to act as wise as 
o Chap: D V I d Ha Mm she thought him. Not another word of self- | 
end 106. € 1 4 deprecation would she hear from him—he’d 
package ‘Branded with the Devil but Fit forthe Gods’’ | be Solomon and all the rest of ‘em rolled into | 


tland, N.Y. 7 To estan. GROCERS: —7 one; for, he now realized, the first requisite | 
—" you cannot get Underwood Deviled Ham from your} | for her peace of mind was that she should | 
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Hepburn’s Desert Island 


small branches you can find and bring them 
here. IT’il need them to lace in among the 
larger ones.” 

They worked all day, stopping only for 
another meal of fish at noon. By night the 
little shelter was ready. It would not have 
satisfied a practical man, but they stood off 
to regard it with the warm approval of 
creators. 

““Now we'll eat and go to bed,” said Hepburn 
resolutely. ‘And I know one person,’ he 
added later, over their second turtle meal, 
“‘who will sleep without rocking.” 

“Two,” she corrected drowsily. 

He led her to her shelter and left her there. 
When he returned to prepare his bed in the 
sand, he was so nearly asleep that he stumbled 
vaguely over his own feet while he was making 
the hollow deep enough. He had never 
worked so hard in his life—but how good it 
was to work for her! How splendid to feel 
that he and he alone stood between her and 
privation! Never in all his luxurious years 
and numerous interests at home had he known 
a sensation so satisfactory as the deep content 
that enveloped him now. She was so wonderful 

surely there never was any one like her— 
what other girl— He was asleep. 


HE was still in her green bower when he 
awoke the next morning. Again, as before, 

he made the fire and dashed off to the brook. 
When he returned, he bore not only the fish 
for their breakfast, but a look of extraordinary 
radiance. She beamed in response, but the 
heroic effort she made was obvious. 

“Think you’d like a week or so of this?” he 
asked suddenly, as they ate their meal. 

She tried to nod, tried to smile, but her eyes 
brimmed. With a gesture of anger she dashed 
the tears away. 

“It will be 
stoutly. 

But he had seen the tears. He crossed to 
her side, sat down, and took her hand. Both 
thought of the hours when he had held it in the 
water. Her grasp tightened. 

“Dear,” he said gently—and neither noticed 
that he said it—‘‘ I’ve good news for you.” 

“A ship!” 

“No, not yet. Better than that,’”’ he added 
quickly, as the sudden sunburst faded. ““There’s 
a settlement here.” 

‘“‘A settlement? Where?” 

“There, across the island—about eight miles 
away.” 

“Then it isn’t—a desert island?” 

“No, it’s got a missionary and a little village, 
and a sort of general store, and two or three 
English citizens, and a big banana plantation. 
I met an English-speaking native in the forest 
this morning, who told me all about it. A 
boat touches here every fortnight or so to 
carry away the bananas. It is due in five 
days. It will take us away when it comes 
and the missionary, who’s a good chap, 
according to the native, will surely take us in 
in the meantime. The native is coming in an 
hour to guide us through the woods. We'll 
start as soon as he gets here.” 

He left her, mercifully, after that, 
occupied himself in stamping out the fire. 

“No need of starting a conflagration here,” 
he explained. ‘The wind is blowing straight 
toward the forest.”’ 

When he returned to her, she greeted him 
with an April face of tears and smiles. 

“T’m sorry to be so silly,’”’ she apologized, 
and gave him both her hands. He held them 
and looked down at her. 

“T understand. Any woman would feel the 
same. Personally I’m a bit disappointed. I'd 
begun to think we were going to have a 
ripping week or so of camp life.” 

‘“* All alone together on our desert island,” 
added. 

“ves,” 

A sense of loss surged over him. At first his 
feeling had been infinite relief for her. Now, 
he was losing her. She seemed to be receding 


wonderful,” she declared 


and 


she 
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voing back to the eager world she 
loved. He torgot that he loved it, too. She 
was speaking, so softly that, still holding her 
hands, he bent to catch her words. | : 

“J believe I am almost a little disappointed, 
too!” she W hispered. 

He stared deep into her eyes, then caught 
her in his arms. She remained there unre- 
sistingly, her face against his shoulder. 
~ «J feel as if I had known you a thousand 
years,” he heard her say. 

* “Then it’s all right,’ he almost shouted. 

“Life’s pretty much of a desert island 
anywhere,” he reminded her a few moments 
later, after several breathless confidences on 


from him- 























































a each side. ‘“ Marry me, dear, and we'll live it 
t. Dirt, out together on some desert island in New 
ful play. York. Will you? Say yes.” 
a She said yes. There was another long and 
eps, and blissful inter al. 
— “Hang it!” ejaculated Hepburn. ‘There's 
that native. Well, we're ready. We don’t 
Offer ea 3 
Lt : have to pack. 
a They were following their guide through the 
wort! forest’s deep green stretches when Hepburn 
suddenly turned to her with a new expression 
FG. CO alook at once startled, shy, and amused. 
er, N.Y. “Darling,” he said, “I don’t want to seem 
inquisitive or prying; but, as we're going to 
—— have the missionary marry us today, don’t 
: you think we ought to know each other's 
found inf james?” 
9 
, & Mountains and Mole-Hills 
Continued from page 39) 
aad attack, of which, roughly speaking, two gen- 
> Bui eral lines will be found of most value. One 
J is the attempt to check the activities of the 
germs and neutralize their poisons; the other 
is to hasten their expulsion from the body, 
together with the fermenting food. There 
are some remedies, like the good old-fashioned, 
mild chloride of mercury or calomel that com- 
bine both of these properties, acting by their 
magazine antiseptic or germicidal effect to discourage 
"ans you the multiplication of the germs, and by their 
— purgative action to hasten expulsion from the 
igned by body. And, to a certain extent, the same is 
lepart- true of the other great class of household and 
— professional remedies in these conditions, the 
alkaline laxatives and cathartics. 
ir The drawback to calomel is that, like all 
eer eat remedies that are powerful for good, it has 
of any of almost equal possibilities for harm if care- 
a lessly or unskilfully used. Calomel is the 
er, $9 mono-chloride, or mild chloride of mercury, 
jex & Flats while corrosive sublimate is the strong chloride, 
2.50 Year or bichloride of mercury. Under certain circum- 
ur, $8.00 stances, it seems possible that the mild chloride 





may be converted into bichloride in the intes- 
tines. It is most desirable in using calomel to 
take at least the first doses under expert ad- 
vice and supervision, until the degree of 
tolerance and the appropriate dose has been 
established. 

The other great 








group of “old reliables” in 






these unpleasant intestinal conditions—the 
alkaline laxatives, or so-called “salts” —Glau- 
ber’s, Epsom, crab-orchard, Rochelle—are 





much safer and more reliable than calomel. 
By their alkalinity they check the reproduction 
of the germs—most of which flourish best in 
an acid medium—and by the water in which 
they are taken they dilute the contents of the 
lood-tube. Their purgative action, preventing 
absorption from the food-tube and at the same 
ume probably increasing the flow of serum 
from the blood into it, sweeps the offending 
and now poisonous food-stufis out of the body 
altogether. These salts have, however, the 
disadvantage of being inclined to add to the 
Siping and colicky disturbances that are 
already present, and if for any reason there 
should be any inflammatory’ or spasmodic 
obstruction to the free passage of the ferment- 
ing mass through the bowels, by increasing 
ts bulk and preventing its absorption, they 
May aggravate the seriousness of the situation. 






Hepburn’s Desert Island 














SALAD. SECRETS 


100 recipes. 
less recipes 15. 
B. K. BRIGGS, 456 Fourth Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Here's a Food Chopper, at 
last, without a fault—one 
that almost cleans itself. 
Almost as easy 'o wash as 
a saucer, because “‘it opens 
like a book.” No cracks 
or corners where food can 


lodge. The 


Foo WELW 
STANDARD 


REGISTERED 


Food Chopper 


chops everything edible, from pumpkins to peanuts. Five self- 
sharpening, rotary knives that chop coarse, medium, fine, finer— 
and pulverize. Will last as long as you'll need a chopper. 

Write us, giving your dealer’s name and address. If he 
does not have the $1.75 New Standard Chopper in stock, we will 
send one for you to examine. 


New Standard Hardware Works 


i This Bread & 
Toaster Free 
to Every 
Woman Who 
Answers This § 


wangaggeeiss ssbassins 
7 “—" 


Mount Joy, Pa. 





POULTRY PAPE 44-124 PAGE 

periodical, up- 

to-date; tells 

all you want to know about care and man- 

agement of poultry foc pleasure or protit. 
Four months for 10 cents 

POULTRY ADVOUATE, Dept. 221, Syracuse, N.Y. 





15¢ by mail. 100 Meat- 
All three 30c. 


Brief but complete. 
50 Sandwich recipes 15e. 











A Man Can|* 
Stand On It 


without making it leak | 














OUR druggist will recommend 
this water bottle, because he 
knows it has stood the severe 
strain of hospital use and will give 
even longer service in the home. 


Whitall Tatum 


* “SPECIAL” 
WATER BOTTLE 


(Maroon Rubber) 


is made from strong, new, pliable rub- 
ber with a velvetlike finish. Stopperis 


















F you have trouble in cetting = 


hot water in your summer 
















Two-Qt., $2. West of Mississippi, $2.25. 
If not obtainable at your drug- 
WHITALL gist, write us, 
TATUM 
COMPANY 
New York 
Philadelphia 





















** Holdfast"’ 
unlosable stepper 
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chained on. Guaranteed first two years. = home — camp or bungalow — 
Sold by druggists. —“— for booklet = natal 
on care of water bottle, = 

= ‘*The Holyoke’’ 





do all this satisfactorily. 


HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY 


In using advertisements, see pages 6 and 5 


Kerosene Tank Water Heater 





is extremely low-priced, 
costs little to operate ‘ 
cent per hour with kero 
sene at r2c per gallon), 
easy toinstall, can be used 
in connection with present 
boiler or kitchen range or 
oil stove. Does not heat the room, elimi- 
nates dirt, and gives running hot water 
anywhere any time workmanship = 
guaranteed. For places where gas is 
not available, the ‘‘Holyoke’’ is the 
only heater on the market today to 
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plumber cannot 


If your nearest 
for price 


supply you, write u 


TUUULLECPUDERDD EERE 


Holyoke, Massachusetts 
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At Last —Double-Fired Porcelain Ware 


oe 


Everyone knows Guernseyware Earthen and now comes Guern- 


seyware Porcelain. 


3ecause it has been double-fired at a temperature of 2600 degrees Fahrenhcit, 
it is fireproof and develops far richer colors and deeper glaze and positively will 


not crack or craze 


Guernseyware introduced Casserole cooking to America. 

Cheaper meats, left-overs, stews, au gratin dishes, all cooked in Guernseyware Earthen 
or Porcelain are helping to reduce the cost of living. 

On the stove or in the oven, Guernseyware Porcelain is non-cracking and non-crazing. 
On the table, the rich colors, Brown Betty, Olive Green and Ivory White appeal to 


the appetite through the eye. 


Ask your dealer for either Guernseyware Earthen or the'new Porcelain. 


Look for the 


Guernseyware trademark and so help the dealer to please you. 


Send six cents for the Guernsey 


“Secrets of Casserole Cooking” book and delight 


your friends with new, economical and appetizing dishes. 


THE GUERNSEY EARTHENWARE CO. 


130 E. End Street 


If your dealer cannot supply 


or casseroles—50c extra for til 


Ivory White. 


Olive Greer 


Round Casserole ~ Oval Casserole ~ Martinique ~ 


Holstein Cows’ Milk Best 
For Old People and Invalids 


Holstein cows’ milk, easy of assimilation and rich in 
body building proteins, for invalids, convalescents, 
and old people, has been proven best by every test. 
It imparts the great vitality of the rugged ‘‘ Black and 
White” cattle. The very smallfat globule and 
perfect character of the other solids in Holstein 
cows’ milk render it more easily digested than 
tmilk from any other breed of cows. Holstein milk 
costs no more than others, and the foremost medical 
authorities endorse it as the most efficient in infant | 
feeding where the child cannot be nursed by its 
mother. Don't imagine that the yellow milk is of 
better quality, for it is not. Ask your milkman for | 
Holstein cows’ milk. If he fails to provide it, send | 
us his name and we will try to aid you. Send for our | 
booklet, ‘‘ The Story of Holstein Milk.” 


Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. HOUGHTON, Sec’y 
23-W American Building, Brattleboro, Vermont 


eee 
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Cambridge, Ohio 


1e dollar for any of these tea-pots 
ntion color—either Brown Betty, 


Kuickerbocker ~ Waldorf ~ Round #2 Oval Tiles 


a 
- 
4 vhat's what gives 
fg ‘your boy a sound. 
sturdy body. He can 
have it with 


THE 


AUTO-WHEEL 
COASTER WAGON 


A boy’s most prized possession for work and 
play.. Not a toy, but a substantial, durable 
fun-giver. Built to last just like a grown-up 
wagon. 

_ Always sought for at play time. Handy and 
de pendable when odd jobs are to be done. 
And it makes chores real play. 
BO YS Our FREE Pook will teli you some- 
thing interesting about wagons. 
Send us names of three local dealers and get hand- 
some Felt Pennant free with book. 
BUFFALO SLED CO. 
In Canada : 151 Schenck St. 
Preston, Ont. N. Tonawanda N. Y. 








TROUBLE 
PROOF 
HUBS 
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There is, however, another mx 
which, while less brilliantly e: 
safer; that is the free use of dilux 
alkalis in the form of hot wate: 
soda or saleratus. Oddly enoug 
somewhat in the dark as to exac 
two remedies, either alone or ji! 
act. It is known that by rapid! 
fluid in which germs are growing 
their growth, because through 
scopically thin membranes they take up water 
like so much blotting paper. As most poison. 
ous or pathogenic germs, though not q 
flourish best in an acid medium, the alkali of 
the soda checks their growth. [However thj 
may be, practical experience has shown tha 
a glassful of hot water, with from one-fourth 
tc one-third of a teaspoonful of baking-sod; 
in it, drunk moderately slowly and repeate 
in thirty minutes, will give great relief in the 
milder cases of acute indigestion or colic, Jj 
the second dese does not bring about a marked 
improvement in the situation, it is pretty safe 
to conclude that expert advice and assistance 
are needed. These hot water and alkaline 
internal baths can be made more effective by 
the addition to each glassful of a moderate 
dose of some aromatic, like peppermint, 
ginger, or capsicum. 

The one thing that by all means should be 
avoided in these cases is the hasty swallowing 
down of narcotics such as whiskey, opium, or 
chloroform, which do little or nothing but dull 
the sensibilities to the pain, leaving the 
poisonous and putrefactive process to go on 
unhindered. You might just as well endeavor 
to prevent a railroad collision by putting out 
the red light that marks the open switch. In 
severe cases attended by acute inflammation 
cr intense pain, some form of sedative is neces- 
sary, but a _ physician should _ prescribe 
this. 

With the other great group of prowling 
“bugs” that produce our so-called sore throats, 
colds, and bronchitises, the same general prin- 
ciples of defense obtain. The mest effective 
as well as by far the most desirable remedies 
against them are those that prevent their 
entrance into the nose and throat. The second 
most valuable are those that build up the re- 
sisting power, both of the whole body and of 
the nose, throat, and bronchial-passages, to 
such a pitch that they can either destroy and 
eat up or check the germs until they can be 
entangled in mucus and swallowed. 

Both these desirable results can be obtained 
by one and the same method, the abundant 
bathing of the whole surface of the body, e:- 
ternally, internally, and eternally, in pure cold 
air. Get outdoors as much as you can, and 
bring the outdoors indoors as much as possible. 
Practically all colds and sore throats are in- 
fections, and are caught from some previous 
host and distributor of the particular “bugs” 
concerned. So far as we have been able to 
gather evidence, there is not a single known 
instance of a cold or sore throat having been 
caught out of doors, and very few in well 
ventilated and well-sunned rooms. 


Is there a “Cold-Cure’””? 
UT if inspite of the utmost precaution, you 
have overworked or underslept or underied 
so as to lower your resisting power, or have 
cooped yourself up in infected atmospheres 
long enough to breathe in too big a dose to 
be resisted, what assistance can we offer to 
nature in her fight against the intruders? To 
be perfectly frank, comparatively litte. 
Throw the windows wide open, go to bed il 
you have fever, drink each day at least three 
quarts of pure water, at any temperature which 
is most agreeable to you, keep irself well 
ventilated, well covered, well irrigated, and 
comfortably amused for twenty-four, lorty- 
eight, or seventy-two hours, for w hatever 
length of time, in fact, the cells of your bocy 
take to produce an antitoxin against the * cole 
bugs,”’ and you may pretty safel) st nature 
to do the rest. 
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We have little or no knowledge of any drug 
ll either markedly hasten the 
time of recovery Or diminish the severity of an 
attack of “c’ ld bugs ; but when it comes to 
making the victim more comfortable during 
an attack and diminishing the danger of the 
germs or their poisons “settling in’’ some of the 
seat internal organs like the kidney, liver, 
heart, or nervous system, then there is more to 


or remedy that wi 


be said in favor of medication. : 

As your body cells are marine organisms, and 
need plenty of sea-way to maneuver in, 
gushing yourseli out well with drinks of pne de- 
scription or ai other is nearly always helpful. It 
doesn’t make much difference what you put in 
the drinks, providing they are at least ninety- 
nineand one-half per cent water. Lemon-juice, 
fruit-juice, or the acid salts of alkalis, such as ci- 
trates or acetates of magnesia, potassium, and 
soda; ten or fitteen-drop doses of sweet spirits 
of nitre—or, for prohibitionists who need a 
vacation, a2 teaspoonful or so of gin, for its 
efiect upon the kidneys—none of these will 
do harm, and may increase the washing-out 
efect upon either kidneys, bowels, or skin. 





Mitigating the After-Effects 

§ aprotection against the final parting shots 

of colds and sore throats, which, like the 
arrows of the Parthian horsemen, they let fly 
over their shoulders, as it were, while they 
flee, there are a variety of internal antiseptics 
that act either by passing directly into the 
blood or by decomposing in the body into anti- 
septic substances, which are thence carried to 
thekidney. Chief among these are the various 
salicylates and other derivatives of salicylic 
acid and, of late years, hexamethvlin, which 
has the curious trick of breaking down in the 
body into the well-known formalin or formalde- 
hyde. The dose of all cf these should be care- 
fully adjusted, because, like most antiseptics, 
they are distinctly irritating to the stomach, 
alimentary canal, kidneys, and bladder, and if 
taken in excess may produce some 
discomfort. 

When it comes to “breaking up a cold,” that 
is to say, of taking any remedy that will help 
the body to throw off the disease, we are com- 
pelled to take a most decidedly agnostic atti- 
tude. Most of the remedies that have been 
relied upon fer this alleged effect are those 
that diminish the excitement and action of the 
heart—the so-called vasomotor depressants, 
such as alcohol, aconite, veratrum, small 
doses of opium, and the coal-tar remedies. 
There can be no question that any of these, 
in its appropriate dose for each individual, can 
markedly diminish the discomfort of the pa- 
tient; but wherever careful tests have been 
made, such depressants have not been found 
to shorten the course of the disease or modify 
It In any important respect. Like all the 
heart-depressants, they are, in large doses, 
dangerous poisons to everybody, and even in 
small doses they are unsafe for those who 
happen to be susceptible to their action. Some 
cf the most distressing cases of either aconite 
cr coal-tar poisoning come from the indis- 
criminate use of these remedies upon the advice 
ol some one who has happened either to have 
no susceptibility or to have gaged his or her 
dose accurately, and so feels sure that they are 
perfectly harmless to everybody if taken in the 
same amounts. 

In some cases the direct inhalation of the 
vapor from formalin, holding the bottle a 
lew minutes so as to let the warmth of the 
hand volatilize or evaporate the gas, will 
discourage the reproduction of such “bugs” 
as may have been drawn into the nose, and 
thus help to avert or modify the severity of the 
cold. But the vapor is somewhat irritating, 
and must therefore be cautiously inhaled and 
het carried beyond the point of producing 
very slight smarting and sneezing. 

The effect of opiates and alcohol in breaking 
up colds and sore throats is precisely the same 
a3 IN gastric and intestinal disturbances. In 
both Cases they merely deaden the nerves to 
cet the poisons that are being formed, 

ut 1g anything to relieve or even 
Improve the condition. 
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IN MARCH WINDS_ 
The Wash Stays on the Line 


when Silver Lake Clothes Line is used. “Braided, 


not twisted”—explains in three words why your wash 
is safe. Its solid-braided, pure, white cotton gives 
the clothes-pins the absolutely firm grip that keeps the 
wash on the line; gives the line the strength that 
keeps it from breaking in the wind or under a heavy 
ia wash. Always ask for and insist on 





’ 
> 


Silver Lake “ORE” 


Thousands of housewives and domestics are proving this every wash day. If 
you Good Housekeeping women will take the time to order Silver Lake 
Clothes Line by name and look for our trade mark, the problem of soiled, torn 
linen and was.es resultant from high winds will be sclved. 












Use Silver Lake and avoid chafed clothes, loosened clothes-pins, kinky snarls, 
and scratched hands. Remember it has no coloring matter to stain the 
clothes and no splinters to hurt your hands. Easy to roll up, put up and 
take down, because it cannot kink, ravel nor stretch. Outwears a dozen 
ordinary lines. 

Silver Lake is the accepted standard in U. S. Government braided cord specifications. 
Get it from your dealer; but if the name is not on the hank, refuse it, 


Write for Free Sample and Test It. 
SILVER LAKE COMPANY, 308 Nevada Street, Newtonville, Mass. 


“Silver Lake” solid-braided Sash Cord is the only cord sold with a twenty- 
year guarantee. The Original and Standard Cord. Braided, lasts years. 


Sold by net weight 













Guaranteed full lengths 





*“No Oil to Soil’’ ““No Oil to Spoil’’ 
Howard Dustless-Duster Mop and Floor Polisher 


Insist on having the mop that does Always used dry. Requires no 
not injure woodwork or soil rugs. treatment but occasional washing. 
Complete with Fine Nickel Mounted Handle $1.75 


* Howard Dustless-Dusters and Mops 


(20 Styles ) 
are different because they are not saturated with oils and therefore are 
free from danger of spontaneous combustion. Chemically treated by the 
wonderful Howard process, so that every particle of dust clings to them. 
No other manufacturer can use this process. 


Fine Furniture—Pianos—Polished Floors 
are kept looking fresh and new by their use. 

No more mopping dust with oil mops — no more grimy, discolored 
floors. With “Howard” products you treat your woodwork right, 
accentuating the beauty of the original finish. With oil mops 
you injure the finish and obscure the natural grain, making 
necessary scraping and refinishing floors. 


Sold by progressive dealers. If you cannot secure them, write us your 
dealer's name and address and we will see that you are supplied. 


g 
Protection—Always insist on the red diamond 
Hi OWA RD trade mark and the name Howard. i 
vente L EE A small sample 4A 
duster and 
complete catalog. 


HOWARD DUSTLESS-DUSTER CO. 


261-G Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





In using advertisements, see pages 6 and 8 













A LA KING 


Made with 


a refined SCHSE 


te Of niceties. Ready to serve 4 
”ATTY SHELLS 











ine at i Ritz -at Home! 


“HE piece de resistance of this famous hostelry in 
Chicken a la King. 


Paris is Creamed 


Think what it means to serve this royal dish to your family or guest 
inyourown home, at lessthana thirdthe price you pay atclubs and hotels. 


PURITY CROSS was not satisfied 
merely to equal the art of the finest 
American clubs and hotels. We en- 
gaged the former chef of the Paris 
Ritz to prepare Purity Cross Creamed 
Chicken a la King—right here in the 
PURITY CROSS model kitchen. 

Here is tender young farm pou!try, and 
carefully selected fresh mushrooms, 
temptingly garnished in an exquisite 
golden cream sauce that makes you 
marvel at the skill of its creator. Your 
guests will beg you for the receipt. 





Purity Cross Creamed Chicken a la 
King, is ready to heat and serve on 
toast,in patty shells, and ina multitude 
of other ways. It’s a tcuch of luxury 
that never disturbs the pocketbook, 
Keep a supply on hand—it’s like having a 
noted chef at your beck and call. 

Only 25c and 50c at all fine grocers 


Or send us $1.45 or $2.85 forhalf dozen respec- 
tive sizes,delivery prepaidprov ided you men- 
tio n your best groc er. In Canada,35c and 65c; 
$2.00 and $3.75 hi alf dozen. Write, mention- 

ing vour grocer’ s name, for booklet, *‘How 
and When,” giving forty-one ways to serve it. 


PURITY CROSS, Inc., Model ston Route 2D, Orange, N. J. 
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Good Housekeeping 


Easy to Make Money 
with Our Plan 


Miss Pearl Daugherty has now reached the 
point where she can feel independent because 
her success with our Plan gives her consider- 


able extra money every month. She has 
made a splendid success of it and it is a 
pleasure to compliment her in this way. 

If you want extra money; if you would like 
to have an income that you could call your 
own and to use as you see fit, 
particulars of our plan. 
you can earn extra money without in any 
way interfering with your regular duties; 
you can do it in your spare time. No 
investment is required, and previous experi- 
ence is unnecessary. Merely 
postal for ‘particulars of the money-mak- 
ing plan.” We'll send you everything 
required free. Address: Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING, 119 W. 4oth St., New York City. 


ask us for | 
It will show how 


mail us a | 


The Apple-T ree 


(Continued from pag: 21) 


Sabina murmured cautiousl) 
Stella, you see!” 

“Why shouldn’t I? It’s a jo 

“All right; we give you leave : 

Ashurst released the hair. Stella! Wha 
would she call him—after this? a 

But she called him nothing; 
he said deliberately, “Good ni 

Good night, Mr.— Goo 

It was jolly of you—you know! 

“Oh—that! Bosh!” 


‘You Call hey 


name!” 


it bedtim: 
t. Stella!” 
tent, Frank 


ER quick straight handshak 
suddenly, and as suddenly 
Ashurst stood motionless in empty gt. 
ting-room, Only last night, under the appl 
tree and the living blossoms, he had hel 
Megan to him, kissing her eyes and lips, Ani 
he gasped, swept by that rush of remembrance 
Tonight it should have begun-—his life wit, 
her who only wanted to be with him! And poy 
twenty-four hours and more mus! pass; becauy 
of not looking at his watch! Why had hy 
made friends with this family of innocent: 
just when he was saying good-by to innocence 
and all the rest of it! “But I mean to marn 
her,” he thought; ‘I told her so!’ ; 

He took a candle, lighted it, and went to his 
bedroom, which was next to H: ulliday’s. 

His friend’s voice called, as he was passing 

“Ts that you, old chap? I say, come in. 

He was sitting up in bed, smoking a pipe 
and reading. 

“Sit down a bit.” 

Ashurst sat down by the open window. 

“T’ve been thinking about this afternoon 
you know,” said Halliday rather suddenly 
‘They say you go through all your past. | 
didn’t. I suppose I wasn’t far enough gone. 

“What did vou think of?” 

Halliday was silent for a little. 
quietly: “Well, I did think of 
rather odd—of a girl at 
might have—you know; I was glad I hadn't 
got her on my mind. Anyhow, old chap, I owe 
it to you that I’m here; I should have been in 
the big dark by now. No more bed or baccy; 
no more anything. I say, what d’you suppos 
happens to us?” 

Ashurst murmured, 
I expect.” 

“Phew!” 

“We may 
perhaps.” 

“H’m! I think that’s rather 
say, I hope my young sisters have 
to you?” 

“ Awfully decent.” 

Halliday put his pipe down, crossed his 
hands behind his neck, and turned his face 
toward the window. “They’re not bad kids!” 
he said. 

Watching his friend, lying there with that 
smile and the candle-light on his face, Ashurst 
shuddered. Quite true! He mana have been 
lying there with no smile, with all that sunn) 
look gone out forever! He might not = ave bee! 
lying there at all, but “sanded” at the bottom 
of the sea, waiting for resurrection on tht 
—ninth day, was it? And that smile of Halli 
day’s seemed to him suddenly something 
wonderful, as if in it were all the differenc 
between life and death—the little flame 
the all! 

He got up and said softly: “ Well. you ough 
to sleep, I expect. Shall I blow out?” ' 

Halliday caught his hand. “TI can’t say! 
you know; but it must be rotten to be dea 
Good night, old boy!” 

Stirred and moved, Ashurst 
hand and went down-stairs. The ha 
still open, and he passed out ont 
before the crescent. The stars wer 
very dark blue sky, and by thei 
lilacs had that mysterious color o! 
night that no one can describe. Ashurst press 
his face against a spray, and before his eye 
Megan started up, with the tiny brown spanit 
pup against her breast. “I thought of a # 
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that I might have—you know. I was glad I 
hadn’t got her on my mind!” He jerked his 
head away irom the lilacs and began pacing 
yp and down over the grass, a gray phantom 
coming to substance for a moment in the light 
from the lamp at either end. He was with her 
again under the living, breathing whiteness of 
the blossoms, the stream chattering by, the 
moon glinting steel-blue on the bathing-pool; 
back in the rapture of his kisses on her upt urned 
face of innocence znd humble passion, back in 
the suspense and beauty of that pagan night. 
He stood still once more in the snadow ot the 
lilacs. Here, the sea, not the stream, was 
night’s voice; the sea with its sigh and rustle; 
no little bird, no owl, no night-jar called or 
spun; but a piano tinkled, and the white houses 
cut the sky with solid curve, and the scent from 
the lilacs filled the air. A window of the hotel, 
high up, Was lighted; he saw a shadow move 
across the blind. And most queer sensations 
stirred within him, a sort of churning, and 
twining, and turning of a single emotion on it- 
self, as though Spring and Love, bewildered and 
confused, seeking the way, were baffled. This 
girl, who had called him Frank, whose hand 
had given his that sudden: little clutch, this 
girl so cool and pure—what would she think of 
such wild lov ing! 





E sank down on the grass, sitting there 

cross-legged, with his back to the house, 
motionless as some carved Buddha. Was he 
really going to break through innocence and 
steal-—sniff the scent out of a wild flower, and 
—perhaps—throw it away? He put his hands 
to the grass, one on each side, palms downward, 
and pressed; it was just warm still—the grass, 
barely moist, soft and firm and friendly. 
“What am I going to do?” he thought. 

Perhaps Megan was at her window, looking 
out at the blossoms, thinking of him! Poor 
little Megan! “Why not?” he thought. “I 
love her! But do I—really—love her? or do 
Ionly.want her because she is so pretty and 
loves me? What am I going to do?” The 
piano tinkled on, the stairs winked, and 
Ashurst gazed out before him at the dark sea 
as if spellbound. He got up at last, cramped 
and rather chilly. There was no longer light 
in any window. And he went in to bed. 

To be concluded 


Delectable Sea-Foods 


(Continued from page 69) 


delighted with its cheapness and its edible 
qualities are hoping that the Gulf Stream 
will put many more kinks into its course, if 
each additional kink may but mean a new 
and delicious fish added to our list of cheap 
seafoods. 

Among the fish on the Atlantic seaboard that 
may be classed as medium-priced, retailing at 
from eighteen to twenty-five cents, are the cold- 
storage halibut from the West, steak cod, cold- 
storage salmon, and codfish-tongues. All of 
these are available from one year’s end to the 
other. Spanish mackerel, which comes from 
Florida, can be obtained from September to 
March, and fresh mackerel is in season from 
March until October. 

The more expensive fish on the Atlantic sea- 
board range in price from twenty-five cents a 
pound up. The upward limit is impossible of 
definition because it depends almost entirely 
on the chance supply available, and on the 
whims of the epicures who desire them. Among 
the more expensive fish that are in the market 
to some extent all the year ‘round may be in- 
cluded the striped bass, pompano, the king- 
ish, sea trout, silmon-trout, shad, white perch, 
and whitefish. Native salmon, as has been 
Suggested before, are available only during 
the spring and summer months. Red snap- 
pet may be had only during the fall and winter, 
While native sea-bass are available during the 
spring, summer, and fall. 
| The Great Lakes furnish a number of excel- 
€nt fish that are available all the year in sufli- 
cently plentiful quantities to permit their sale 





Burnett’s 
‘Vanilla 


The Heart 


of the 
Dessert 


» . 
Anna’s Fig Cake 
For Layers—1!9 cups flour, 1 cup sugar, 34 cup milk, 3 teaspoons baking powder, 
yolks of 3 eggs, 3 teaspoons butter, 1 teaspoon Burnett’s Vanilla. Frosting— 





whites of 2 eggs beaten stiff with 4 tablespoons powdered sugar. Filling—t1 Ib. 
. figs chopped fine, 1 teacup water, !9 cup sugar (scant), 14 teaspoon Burnett’s 
Vanilla—all cooked to smoothness. 

In any dessert the flavoring is the smallest item in the cost—and 
yet the heart of the dessert is Burnett’s Vanilla. Your grocer 
can supply you with Burnett’s. 


| JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 36 India Street, Boston, Mass. 
SS 


Make Your Money 
Go As Far As It Will 


to New York, in fact, for here the first spring dresses and suits and 


are already on sale. And what a variety to choose from—counters 
waists, and show-windows blooming in the sunshine with rows 


ite 


and beds and gardenfuls of sports things. 


il magazine will show the first fruits of the new Paris Openings; if you buy 
your spring wardrobe through Good Housekeeping Shopping Service, you will have 
novelties not available outside New York or Paris, and at an actual saving on your 
usual dress account, as we know where to buy at the best prices, and will buy for 


you without extra charge. Address 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SHOPPING SERVICE 
119 West 40th Street New York City 


In using advertisements, see pages 6 and & 





Delectable Sea-!oods 


at a medium price. The chief varieties include 
whitefish, yellow perch, ciscoes, salmon-troyt 
carp, pike, and pickerel. 

In the use of shellfish we Americans are truly 
novices. Oysters, clams, crabs, and lobsters 
are practically the only shellish most of ys 
take much notice of. There is no reason, hoy. 
ever, why those of us who can not afford 
oysters and lobsters should not indulge in other 
shellfish quite as palatable though perhaps not 
so well known. Mussels are well-known to oy 
French and English cousins, and they may be 
procured at about ten cents a quart or even less 
in markets catering to our foreign-born citi. 
zens. The United States Government Bureay 
ot Fisheries is popularizing this shellfish through 
an interesting bulletin, Sea Mussels: Wha 
They Are and How to Cook Them. This bull. 
tin is Economic Circular No. 12; the one mep- 
tioned previously in No. 19. Undoubtedly the 
time is not far distant when we shall be able 
to procure mussels as easily as we now do 
oysters. Meanwhile, it might be well for the 
enterprising housewife to put in a special order 
for them with her fish-dealer, and thus intr. 
duce them to her friends. 


i ’ *,. ne 
Nace: $y : Oysters and Other Shellfish 
lle ——————— : = THE man who first ate an oyster,” someone 
has remarked, ‘‘must have been a hero 
indeed.” It undoubtedly does require a certain 
Shut Your Eyes and Choose amount of courage and initiative to try a new 
sea-food, but those who are fond of adventures 


along the culinary line would do well to order 
the periwinkle or the conch, each of which 


“Zare!” exclaims the eminent French chef, as he proudly exhibits his | 
: me sb | 
splendid Orange Jell-O dessert, “‘can anybody beat zat? | 


“Well, perhaps not ‘beat’ it,” the lovely young housewife says, demurely, | delicious sea-foods may be obtained at about 

| ten cents a quart in markets patronized by the 
French and Italians of our large cities. Not 
only are these unusual shellfish cheap in price, 
but they offer a tit-bit for the epicure, as any 
connoisseur of Parisian restaurants knows 


3 é . sit *_ 355 
‘but what do you say to this? 

What is there to say, when the two desserts are exactly alike? Fact is, any woman, 
whether she can cook at all or not, can make of 


iy | well. 
| ° Those who are looking for inexpensive addi- 


the same delicious and beautiful desserts and salads that are made by 
the greatest chefs and cooks, and do it easily too. 

The cost is only 10 cents. 

There are seven different pure fruit flavors of Jell-O: Strawberry, 
Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. Each, in a 
package by itself, 10 cents at any grocer’s or general store. 

The new Jell-O Book, just out, describes new things in Jell-O: 
Salads—beauty salads and plain ones—whips, knickknacks, and dainties 
of almost unlimited variety. Recipes for everyday salads and desserts 


tions to their menus will do well to try solt- 
shell clams, which may be obtained at any city 
fish-market, strung on cords holding about 
twenty-five clams apiece. These soft-shell 
clams have, of course, been removed from their 
shells. They cost about twenty-five cents a 
bunch, and are about fifty percent cheaper 
than the “‘inshell” clams. For making chov- 
ders or soups they are quite as good. 
Oysters, which may be classified as a medi- 


um-priced shellfish, are as everybody knows 
available during the spring, fall, and winter. 
Hard-shell clams of various sizes, ranging from 
the tiny little-neck clams, through the cherry- 
stone clams, the medium hard-shell clams, and 
the large hard-shell clams, are known to all 
lovers of good things to eat. Crab-meat isa 
medium-priced delicacy that may be pur 
chased in one-pound cans for household trade 
or in five-pound cans for hotel trade. It 8 
used chiefly for making crab-meat salad and 
deviled crabs, and consists of the edible por 
tions of the hard-shell crabs picked out of the 
shell and canned in the vicinity of the fishery. 


If Your Child , 
Soft-shell crabs, known to all lovers of sea 


* - 
yp ay foods, are really hard-shell crabs at a_ certain 
Ts Under i} C1 ht stage of development 


Prawn and shrimp are terms that are used 
interchangeably by most people, but it is inter- 
esting to note that the real shrimp is exceed: 
ingly rare in this country and that most ol what 
we buy by this name is actually prawn. The 
shrimp is a small brown shellfish about an inch 
and a half in length, while the prawn 1s muc 
larger, usually about twice the size of the 
FAVORITE RECIPES OF NEW YORK HOTEL CHEFS shrimp. The flesh of the prawn is a splendid 
substitute for lobster in making salad. It 
costs about a quarter as much as does lobster, 
and it shows scarcely any waste, while half te 

Wi T Pd . ¢ | . | P ; weight of the lobster has to be discarded. 
willing to pay New York prices for these dishes tests them pretty thoroughly, For those who are anxious to have the best 
that the market affords, regardless of pret 
there are many delicacies which must remall 
mere names to the most of us. Green turtle, 
snapping turtle, and terrapin are three variellé 
of the same animal which can be obtained the 
year round by those who are willing to pay the 


are given first place in it, of course, and particularly the new things 
in fruity Jell-O desserts. It is the finest of all Jell-O books. <A copy 
will be sent to you free if you will send us your 


name and address. 
THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY, 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
The air-tight waxed paper Safety Bag enclos- 


ing Jell-O inside the package keeps 
a package ms a *toae rs nen i 
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Read the next, the April, number of Good Housekeeping. Dr. Emerson, 


Boston, tells how to feed children of the difficult school age. Something ¢ 


you will not want to miss is a collection of the 


which will be given in the April Good Housekeeping. That hotel guests are 


yet they have all been tested and approved also by 
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The Ruud goes in the 
basement; supplies auto- 
matically every hot water 
faucet in the house. 


Atlanta 
Baltimore 
Boston... 
Baffalo .... 
Chicago 


Cincinnati... 


Cleveland 
Columbus 
Dallas 
Detroit 
Duluth 


Indianapolis 
Kansas City \} 


The Comfort of Instant 
Hot Water Is Yours 


A Ruud in your basement takes hot water 
out of the luxury class—puts it at your fin- 
gers’ touch—every hour of the day or night 
—with nothing in the world'to do but 
turn any hot water faucet in the house. 


There is no bother or delay in Ruud In- 
stant Hot Water Service —just turn on 
the faucet. That’s the only signal the Ruud 
needs. Instantly hot water gushes forth 
and continues to gush forth until you turn 
the faucet off. 


RUUD 


AUTOMATIC GAS 


WATER HEATER 


“Hot Water All Over the House” 


The Ruud needs no attention. You 
never go near it. It is in the cellar out 
of sight and joins your gas and water 
pipes there. When you open the hot 
water faucet—in the bathroom, laundry, 
kitchen — the flow of water automatic- 
ally turns on the gas, which ignites from 
a tiny pilot light in the heater. 

The water heats instantly as it passes 
through a copper heating coil, and 
comes to you—fresh, sparkling, steam- 
ing hot—ready for your bath or shave, 
for the dishes. for the family washing. 
When you shut off the water. the gas 
is turned off—and the Ruud rests inac- 
tive until you want hot water again. 

If you kept a fire going night and day 
throughout the year, you couldn't sur- 
pass the Ruud for service. And think of 
the difference in expense. The Ruud 
Water Heater burns gas— except for a 
trifling amount in the pilot—only when 
you are drawing water. There can be 
no waste, fora temperature regulator in 
the heater automatically keeps the gas 
supply down to just what is needed. 


The Ruud is a thoroughly proved and 
tested device. Over 100,000 are in use. 
Many of these have been in service 20 
years. Long service and the highest heat- 
ing efficiency are the vital points to be 
considered in the selection of an auto- 
matic water heater. You may be able 
to buy a heater for a few dollars less 
than you will pay fora Ruud, but sturdy, 
durable Ruud construction and the pat- 
ented Ruud temperature regulator mean 
long life and a saving of gas that will 
soon make up for this small difference 
in initial cost. It is worth while to 
make sure that the heater you get bears 
the name Ruud. 


Ruud Heaters are made in sizes to fit 
every home. They operate on artificial 
or natural gas. 


Any gas company, plumber or gas 
appliance store can give you information 
regarding a Ruud Heater for your home. 
If youare near one of our branch offices 
listed below, come in and see the Ruud 
for yourself. 


The Ruud booklet and descriptive matter, telling all about 
the Ruud Heater and Instant Hot Water Service, mailed free 
on request. Address home office or branch nearest you. 


RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. D, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ruud Manufacturing Company of Canada: 371 Adelaide St., W., Toronto 


RUUD BRANCH OFFICES 


Louisville 


see927 Grant Building 
Los Angeles.......... 


114 W. Lexington Street 
10 Lincoln Street Milwaukee... 
393 Main Street New York.. 
People’s Gas Building New Orleans.. 
7 Elm Street Sertey geek ; 
..1854 Euclid Avenue Portland...... 
...41 West Long Street 
1501 Commerce Street 
234 Griswold Street 
aces 319 West First Street 
22 Pembroke Arcade 
..1382 Main Street 


.309 Third Street 
i21 S. Olive Street 
89 Biddle Street 
15 Broadway 
Common Stret 
..1938 Market Strect 
..1010 Spaulding Bldg. 
34 N.Clinton Street 
28 Sutter Street 
--1019 Locust Street 
144 E. h_ Street 
240 Erie Street 
616 Twelfth Street 
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* Ralston Wheat Food zs 


us th 


It’s just what a growing child needs to build a strong constitution. _ It nourishes From 


the body and helps to regulate the bowels. Ralston is a good wholesome whole | {Si 


Children | of th 


wheat food, with the natural wheat color, and delicious wheat favor. af th 
never tire of it. Grown-ups enjoy it too. Begin to-day. isthe 
1ese, 


Regni 
In checkerboard packages, a 
throu; 


At your grocer’s 10c and 15c (East of Rockies , 
OW < 
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Purina Branzos PUR sa 


Different from ordinary bran, because it is more than able h 
bran. Combines all the laxative virtues of the bran ae < 
coat with the nourishing qualities of the wheat. : - 
Makes delicious cooked porridge. Also wonderful the wh 
bread and muffins. Geta package to-day. At your their 
grocer’s 15c (East of Rockies). Identify it by the tem 
checkerboard package. So 
If your grocer won’t supply you with either ‘ handfu 
Ralston Wheat Food or Purina Branzos, write us ae mains 

INA CO. our res 

Ralston Purina Co. aster sou the tw 

814 Gratiot Street St. Louis, Mo. : & i. US Set 


a With a flavor all its own , 
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Delectable Sea-Foods 


* price. Frogs’ legs, another expensive food, 
may be obt: ained during the summer, fall, and 
Eeoer, but frogs are protected by law during 
their breeding season in the spring. The deli- 
cious round morsels usually served sautéd or 
fried in hotels and restaurants under the name 
of “scallops” are the large muscles of certain 
bivalves similar to oysters and clams. Since 
only the muscle w hich holds the two parts of 
the shell together is eaten, this table delicacy 
naturally is classed among the more expensive 
shellfish. 

For too long a time the slogan of the house- 
wife has been, “A fish is only a fish, but a good 
thick steak is a feast,”’ and so when her purse 
allows it she buys a good thick sirloin or porter- 
house steak, and if her purse does not permit 
of such a luxury in these days of high prices, 
she buys one of the cheaper cuts instead, and 
alas, those cheaper cuts, which have been 
written about so much since prices of meat 
went soaring, have become largely mytholog- 
ical. Truly “a fish is only a fish” because we, 
as a nation of housekeepers, know so little 
about his varied personality and virtues. 

In this case it is not familiarity that has 
“bred contempt.’ but rather the lack of it, for 
as soon as we, as a nation, begin to know more 
about the kinds and qualities of the sea-foods 
that have been put at our disposal, it is safe to 
say we shall overcome our present indifference 


to fish as a food. 


Plea for French Literature 


(Concluded from page 28) 


Bearing in mind the various points of this 
little argument, I think we may now under- 
stand a thing that has long puzzled honest 
Britons: the enjoyment by a_ thoroughly 
virtuous mixed audience of a play which no | 
Lord Chamberlain would ever allow to be 
performed on the English stage. There is 
their acceptance of the literary convention, 
the fearless sincerity of their outlook on life, 
their unerring instinct for perfect expression. 
If we understand this audience, we have al- 
ready gone a long way toward the ever-to-be- 
desired union. 

Who are the authors, then, through whose 
works we must make pilgrimage toward this 
great understanding? It is difficult to say, 
without a certain pedagogic priggishness. One 
can not rattle off a course of French reading 
like a schoolmaster setting a holiday task. 
But there are names that leap at once into 
one’s thoughts. It we want a beautiful picture 
of devotional life in France, there is René 
Bazin. Maurice Barrés will take us to the 
heart of Lorraine. Claude Farrére will show 
us the seaports of France and her colonies. 
From Pierre Loti we shall learn the soul of the 
Breton folk. With Jean Aicard we shall 
be deep in Provence. Pierre Mille will tell us 
of the great yy and the French mili- 
tary spirit. The Gaspard of René Benjamin 
is the soldier in the trenches today. Through 
these, through Jean Richepin, Henri de 
Regnier, Marcel Prévost, Marcelle Tinayre, 
through the swift — of Anatole France, 
through Heari Lavedan, Guy Chantepleure— 
how can one catalog them? // y en a pour 
hel s0 tips oe living work of the 

I audet, Guy de Maupas- 

4 Ludovic Halévy, through the innumer- 
mr Pe saan peediec essors, in ge here 
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The Leonard ‘ Biugray”’ 
one-piece porcelain lined re- 
frigerators satisfy the de- 
mand for low-priced sani- 
tary refrigerators. Cost but 
little more than the‘ ‘cheap,”’ 

‘“‘white enamelled” (i. e., 
painted) kind, yet are far 
superior. 


Style below in white porcelain is 
No. 4404. Size 34x 19x 45!2 
Price $35—north ot the Ohio and 
east of the Mississippi Rivers— 
atyour dealer’s or direct from 
factory, freight prepaid. Slightly 
higher cost at more distant 
pointse 


Sanitary 


Brushes 
sted Wire Back 


FULLER BRUSHES clean bet- 
ter— each is shaped for its par- 
Last much longer 
twisted wire backs hold bristles 


ticular purpose 


fast—can’t come out / 
may be cleaned in hot water. } \ 
A brush for every purpose 
a Nv. 81 Fuller Im 
athe Brush. Best black 
shaped in a long curve to reach 
back of coat even while wearing it 
$1.28 Also tine for cleaning upholstery. 
By mail $1,25. 
Brush, Tampico Fibre, 
No. 105 Fuller Patented Tooth 
and thoroughly | | from 6 months to 2 years old. 
Bristles can’t come out. | 
replaced for 
handle com- 


Fuller 
Improved 
Cloth Brush 


Brush. 
cleaned. 


Brush part can be 
15c, Brush and 


plete, by mail, 


Write for free catalog of complete list 
of household and personal brushes- 
 OpporTeMTY to make money 
Rapid advancement 
Write for details. 


% FULLER BRUSH CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


AGENTS — 


selling Fuller Brushes 


if you have ability. 


78 Union St., 


roved Cloth 
hina bristles, 


No. 41 Cloth 


Easily 


i * Have shis 
Refrigerator 


oe 
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HAT a splendid refrigerator! How handsome ! 

And so beautifully easy to clean! It’s just what 

I’ve been looking for!’’ Our dealers con: tantly 

hear such remarks. In fact, 90 per cent of their cusiomers. 
after examining other styles and makes of refrigerators, decide 


on our Leonard Cleanable. 


superior to ordinary refrigerators! 


This refrigerator is so easily 
one- piece porcelain lining. 


Consider, for example, its beautiful 
We fuse three coats of the very finest porcelain on Armco Rustless 
Steel, using nine different processes. This pe yrcelain isso smooth 
ind hard you can’t scratch it even with a knife. And the porcelain 
brought clear around the door frame and around the edges of 
the doors (an exclusive feature here’s nota crack or crevice 
nywhere for germs or grease to accumulate. 
‘ote, too, these splendid features. Ten walls to save ice. Insula- 
ot Pols vr felt. Automatic Air-tight Loc ks. Double bottom ice 
1amber (in case of a leak, 10t flood down and warp 
woodwork). Easily cleaned ninutes—shelves, ice rack, drain 
pipe and trap all removable. i fresh circulating air. Can be 
arranged for water cooler and outside icing. 

So much illness is due to food kept in cheap refrigerators that it 
ays to own a Leonard Cleanable—most economical in the long run 
,0t expensive even in first cost. Furnished in 50 styles from $16.50 
Ash, Oak or Porcelain Cases. Leonard dealers almost everywhere. 

Get our catalog and a sample of the Leonard Porcelain—also our 


interesting and instructive booklet, ‘*‘ Care of Refrigerators.’’ All free— 


write today. 


GRAND RAPIDS REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
127 Clyde Park Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


*Leonard 


Cleanable 


=. Refrigerator 


Like a Clean China Dish 


Awarded hizhest honors at Panama Exposition. Ap- 
proved by Good Housekeeping Institute and all purchasers. 








Let Baby Play 
. The Safest Way 
a Baby Nest. It’s the one place 

E Ge as safe as Mother's arms. Baby 
can't fallout. The spring gently 


rocks the youngster when he stirs, 
keeping him delighted by the hour. 


\\ PAT TENVS 
A BABY=NEST I 


\\ 
\ It gives a rest to tired mothers—pro- 


! 


Sanitary— 


\ vides exe rcise for the growing body of 

baby that insures better digestion— 

\ Letter, sounder sleep and the foun- 

dation of a sturdy constitution for 

later life. 

The Raby-Nest develops the legs for 

the first toddling steps. It’s just 

joc ' a comfortable nest that can be 

EES t swung from ceiling or porc te 
at will mean happier days to babie 


- 

30 Days’ Trial 3 
Charges Prepaid 

Patten’s Baby-Nest is sold !:y leading de 

nt, furniture and toy stores. If 

ler hasn't secured his supply we 

the Baby-Nest upon receipt of 

$5. Money returned if baby doesn’t like it 


Cc. R. Patten & Co. 
Box 203, Tacoma, Ohio. 
Box 248, Waverly. ¥ 
Dealers Wanted in Every City 
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Dumplings are Delightful 


whe. made as they should be—light, tender 
and fluffy, with an evenness of texture that 


extends through to the very heart. 


And this 


is the delicious result you get by using 


. Ranvord 


THE WHOLESOME 


BAKING POWDER 


A leavener widely used by many noted cooking 
authorities, and highly endorsed by pure food 


experts. 


Prof. Allyn of Westfield says: ‘‘I have 


known Rumford Baking Powder well and 
favorably for many years. It is efficient, 
economical, and is composed of_ perfectly 
wholesome and healthful ingredients.” 


Every housewife should have a copy of “Rumford Dainties and 


Household Helps ” 


RUMFORD COMPANY 


Z-68 1-17 


KKLLOSTER CROCHET 
cal i Instructions FREE 


Present thisannouncement 
to your dealer. He will give 
you free our latest illustrated folder, 
No. 907, containing working directions 
for 15 new designs in yokes, edgings and 
novelties. If he cannot supply you, send 
us his name and 6c (stamps) and the folder 
will be sent to you. 

Good crocheters demand Kloster Cottans as 
\fthe material best meeting their requirements. 
. e Ifyouareunabletoobtain 
Special Offer: Kloster from your dealer, 
\§ write to us direct, enclosing 30c for three 
full-sized trial balls of Kloster Cordonnet 
or Perle —add 6c (stamps) and receive the 

) free instruction folder, No. 907, 


The Thread Mills Co. 


2196, W. Adams 8t., CHICAGO 


We will be pleased to send it Free upon request. 


Providence, R. I. 


Fine 
For the 


BABY 


The KNITTED 
WASH CLOTHS with the 
RAVELPROOF loops 


Surkni 


Rough on one side for Healthy 
Friction—Smooth on the other 
for Tender Skins. Keep 
sweet, retain their shape, dry 
quickly, wear long. At your 
dealer’s, or send us his name 
and 25c for 4, postpaid. 


PUTNAM KNITTING 
CO. Cohoes, N. Y. 


| not to alarm the shyness of the 5 


The Wishing Ring 
(Continued from pity >> 


writing it,” he said, his casual] tone designe, 


2 y Ung author, 
“Of course, she would leave her old life—dea, 


| me, suppose she had a young man? Would 
| she leave him?” 


Pansy’s candid eyes considere: that With- 
out a flicker of self-consciousness, “No she 
hadn’t, just then,” she said. ; 

Mr. Angus retreated in depressed _ haste from 
that aspect of the problem. “How would you 
explain their not finding the child, after the kid 
nappers had abandomed it? Rich people could 
search the country rather thoroughly.” 

Pansy had all that arranged. lhey didn’t 
know she was stolen; they supposed she 
had strayed away and been drowned o 
something. They thought the mother was 
silly because she would go on looking, year 
after year. And then one day, all pretty and 
sad in her rich clothes, she opened a door, and 


| there, face to face with her, was 


“Pan-sy!” called a voice from the kitchen. 

“Oh, Granny, what is it?”’ 

Granny appeared in the doorway with a bot- 
tle and rags “All that furniture has got to be 
wiped off tonight, but of course if you are too 
busy—” she said severely. 

Mr. Angus insisted that he help, and they 
had a beautiful time over the work. There 
was perhaps a touch of pedagog in the 
young man, and Pansy was whole-heartedly a 
learner. One could not tell her anything that 
failed to rouse her vivid interest. Their talk 
ranged all over the world, Pansy appealing to 
him for knowledge with an intoxicating faith, 
but occasionally bringing him down to earth 
by a word of candid common sense that made 
him laugh aloud. She presently forgot her 
exciting secret, but when he took her grimy 
hand for good night, it came rushing back 
almost like bad news. 

“You would always be my best friend,” she 
told him wistfully, looking up into his lean 
face as though to imprint it on her memory. 

“And you will always be my dearest friend,” 
was the grave answer. He _ was_ holding 
her hand very tightly. ‘You do like me, 
Pansy?” 

“Oh, I love you, Mr. Angus,” she said 
earnestly, and might have seen that she had 
nearly broken his heart if he had not turned 
away so abruptly. 

Granny had gone to bed, but Pansy sat up 
for a long time composing a letter to her 
mother. She tore up many indirect ap- 
proaches, and finally mailed a bald question: 
Dear Mother, 5 

This is private Am I realiy your child? You 

‘t_adopt me when I was little 1 you? Don't 


think I'm crazy. Your 
PANSY. 


HE mailed this and went to bed, but hours 
later she came stealing back, a nightgowned 
figure slipping like a ghost among the old 
highboys and secretaries, and felt her way to 
a case of battered jewelry. In the center she 
found a heavy, carved ring with a large stone 
She placed it on the third finger of her left 
hand, turning it three times. 5 
I wish that I may prove to be the lost child 
of a rich and beautiful lady, who will give me 
everything in the world and find me the }o 
of her life,” she breathed, then replaced the 
stone. .“‘There! The lady wished on it, ane 
I've wished on it, and if there is any good in 
the old thing, we'll find it out.’’ she declared. 
tiptoeing back to bed. j 
For several days Pansy went about like 4 
somnambulist, dreaming her dream. She asked 
her grandmother an amazing variety 0 
questions. : 
“What do rich girls do in the morning whet 
they get up?” was one of them. asked actos 
Dolly Madison’s four-poster ich they 
were hanging clean dimity curtains. Mr. 
Angus would have at least tried to tell her, but 
Granny would only mutter some general reflec: 
tion on ruining young people wealth, 
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Qualit 
Juantityand Lconomy 


“‘What to have for Salad and Dessert’ is answered in a variety of ways by 
our beautifully illustrated recipe book, ‘“‘Dainty Desserts for Dainty People.’ 


In this book (which we will send you free) I have included some delightful 
surprises in recipes for’easy-to-make Salads, Desserts and Candies that are 


most economical. 


Below is a recipe for a delicious and very economical dessert—Knox Orange 
Jelly. Also a new idea combining salad with dessert. 


Each package of Knox Sparkling Gelatine will make enough jelly to 
serve twenty people, or it is so easily measured that one can make an in- 


dividual dish. 


Wor Prorhes BD. Mae, 


President 


N OX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


KNOX ORANGE JELLY 


Soak | envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine in 14 
cup cold water five minutes, and dissolve in 2 
cups boiling water. Add | cup of sugar and stir 
until dissolved. Then add | cup orange juice and 
2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice and strain through 
cheese cloth into molds first dipped in cold water, 
and chill. 

NOTE — If desired, add fresh or canned fruit or chopped nuts 


when making. Serve with or without whipped cream. 


KNOX SALAD-DESSERT 


Soak !% envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine in 2 
tablespoonfuls cold water 5 minutes. Melt | 
tablespoonful butter and add yolks of 2 eggs, 
well beaten, 3 tablespoonfuls sugar, | teaspoon- 


ful salt, 14 teaspoonful paprika and a few grains 
of cananiaies Remove from fire and add grad- 
ually 2; cup milk, 4 cup vinegar and two table- 
spoonfuls canned pineapple juice. Cook in double 
boiler, stirring constantly until mixture thickens, 
and add soaked gelatine. Remove from range 
and beat two minutes. Cool, stirring occasion- 
ally, and when beginning to set add | cup pre- 
pared fruit, using Maraschino cherries cut in 
small pieces and strained, orange pulp, canned 
sliced pineapple cut in small pieces, and | cup 
cream beaten until stiff, being carefulthat the fruit 
does not settle to the bottom. Pack in mold that 
has been dipped in cold water and let stand a few 
hours until firm. When set remove to bed of crisp 
lettuce leaves and cut in slices,cross-wise, for serv- 
ing. Serve with or without mayonnaise dressing. 


RECIPE BOOK FREE 


‘for your grocer’s name. _ If you 


have never used Knox Gelatine, 
enclose 4c in stamps for pint 


sample. 


NO 


CHAS. B. KNOX GELATINE CO., Inc. 


440 Knox Ave., 


Johnstown, N. Y. 


In using advertisements, see pages 6 and 8 
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White Magic 


HAT does breakfast call to 

your mind? 
creamy cereal; strips of curly-crisp 
bacon; honeyed golden wafHes; and 
big cups of rich aromatic coffee / 


Yes, but back of all that? A black, 
pitted skillet; a dented coffee pot 
with handle and hinges awry ; uten- 
sils so fire-blackened and battered 
that you can’t tell whether they’re 
dirty or not — hard to use and 
harder to look at? 


Or is the white magic of Aladdin at work to 
make your breakfast as enchanting to cook 
as to eat —to make the utensils on your 
stove as bright and clean and shapely as 
the silver on your table? 


You can see for yourself how well the 
Aladdin skillet and the coffee pot; the 
watHe mold and the double boiler Jook. 
They’re even better than that to 


use. 


Big dishes of 


For they’re individual — each one 
has refinements of its own to save 
you trouble. The skillet has a lip 
on either side, and it’s shaped just 
right to pour evenly and freely. 


The coffee pot has long, even lines 
that make it a delight to the eye. 


Strong, rust-proof German silver 
hinges keep it’s cover neat and tight. 
Its handle is removable—can be re- 
placed with very little trouble and 
at slight expense. 


Then there’s the double boiler—both its 
handles nestle easily into the hand at one 
time—it has an extra-large water compart- 
ment and a cover that won’t fall off. There’s 
no give or wabble anywhere about an 
Aladdin utensil. 


Familiarity breeds respect—for the silver- 
shining Aladdin line. You ean see it at any 
of the better hardware or department stores. 
Or write for illustrated booklet. 


“Aladdin Aluminum 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CoO. 


Ivanhoe 


CLEVELAND 
A 
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Tie Wishing Ring 


“Do you suppose I could learn to run an auto- 
mobile? Pansy persisted. 

“J think you'd be better at the wringer,” 
was the discouraging answer. “What do you 
want of money, child? You'll not find happi- 
ness in wealth.” 

Pansy had heard that all her life, and had 
given it earnest thought. ‘Money doesn’t 
make you happy if you can’t be happy without 
it.’ she explained. “But if you can be just 
boiling happy without it—oh, gee, Granny, 
how it does add!” 

The old woman shot an appraising glance 
over her spectacles at the fresh young 
face. “You're no fool, Pansy—yet,” she 
¢ oncedec lL. 

The lady had said that she would come 
back, and every time a motor stopped at the 
door, Pansy’s heart nearly leaped from its 
moorings. She did come, finally, alone, in the 
middle of the morning, and beckoned the 
doorkeeper out to the car. 

“Will you come and spend the day with 
me?” she asked with shy intensity, her appeal- 
ing eyes following every line of the girl's lifted 
face. “My husband is not back yet, but I 
did want to see you again!” 

“I'd love to!” Pansy breathed, and, looking 
up at the gentle, fine-lady presence, she almost 
said, “My mother!” ‘IT will ask my grand- 
mother,’ she added hastily, for the rush of 
emotion had been followed by something very 
like shame. 

“Will you tell her that it is Mrs. Henry 
Desmond of Detroit?’’ The lady said it 
apologetically, as though claiming the name 
might be considered a boast, and Pansy tried 
to pass on its obvious importance as she flew 
for permission and to change her dress. Granny 
took one glance from the window. 

“Oh, she'll bring you back,” she said, turning 
away. 

Pansy had a thrilled thought, ‘“ Perhaps she 
won't!” and then again that cold touch of 
shame. “But I'd love mother and father 
exactly the same, and go to see them every 
year, and do lovely things for them,” she 
argued as she ran out. 


ie the late afternoon the motor brought 

Pansy back. alone. The tourists had gone, 
and Granny, who haddone double work all day, 
sat for once with idle hands, looking tired and 
rather sad. The evening was chilly, and an 
economical little fire flickered in the middle of 
the wide stone hearth. She glanced up at her 
grandchild with a wintry smile. 

“Well, Pansy, I don’t suppose I'll be keep- 
ing you long in a dull old place like this.” 
She spoke with surprising gentleness. “It’s 
natural, dear child—it’s natural.” 

Pansy was too absorbed in sobering thought 
to interpret the words. She drew her stool to 
the hearth and settled down there, still in hat 
and coat. For a long time neither spoke; then 
she looked up with a puzzled sigh. 

“Queer, Granny!” she began solemnly. 
“Ive dreamed and dreamed of what fun it 
would be to be rich and grand; and Mrs. 
Desmond has dreamed and dreamed of having 
a dau—a young girl in the house; and yet by 
six o'clock I'll bet she was as tired of it as 
I was!’ 

Sparks had straightened in her chair. 
h of aged indulgence was gone. 
| hope you behaved yourself, 


_ “Behaved?” Pansy flung hat and coat from 
her with a released sweep of her arms. “I 
Aaven t done anything else! Granny, I don’t 
see how rich people stand it. First we took a 
drive—well, that was all right; and she told 
me about her little girl, who had died when 
\ vay ill and her husband with her. 

r could quite believe it, but, of course, 
rue—and she'd only have been sixteen 
nyway.” Pansy sounded indignant. 

you think it’s silly to pretend things 

true just because you can’t bear 











Prin¢ine 


-PurePhosphate Baking Powder 


Rises in the oven instead of 
wasting away in the mixing bowl 


The dough 


rises evenly 
and high 


M* Princine Baking Powder 
requires heat as well as moist- 
ure to bring out its full leavening 
powers. The dough rises in the ogen, 
rises as it bakes, and bakes as it rises. 


I guarantee you can improve any 
baking recipe in any cook book 
with Miss Princine Baking Powder, 
or I will not only refund the price, 
but the cost of the materials used 
as well. 

If you can’t get Miss Princine Baking Powder 
at your grocer’s, send 15c for !4 lb. cup, or 
30c for 1 lb. cup, to be sent parcel: post, 


charges prepaid. 


' C I should contain all the 
a food properties of the . 


—-—-_-—— 


wheat. We 
° make only one 
Greatest Discovery grade of Flour, 
° and it is a most 

* Since Soap nutritious Wy 
HIS Magic Pot Cloth Flour. Ask for 


has crinkled copper ow 
strands interwoven with 
cotton. The lightest Png ENTIRE 
removes grease and dirt, 
WHEAT 


and makes all kinds of 
kitchen ware look like new 
without the use of soap or 


washing compounds. 
Women marvel at _the 
work of the Mystic Mit. 


t at your dealer's, give 
> and we will mail from which part of the bran has been removed, and 
Mit for 10c. take no substitute. Order Franklin Mills Flour of 


TheMysticMitCo. Inc., Dept.C. your Grocer. Booklet of recipes mailed free. 
127 Duane St.. New York City FRANKLIN MILLS COMPANY BATAVIA, N.Y. 
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Crab Meat Uol- au Vent 


Tempt the flagging appetite with such delicacies as this. 
You need not let your menus get into a rut if you lend 
your cooking skill to preparing crab dishes. There are 
‘43 Delicious Ways of Serving McMenamin’s Crab Meat” 
described by Marion Harris Neil in a booklet by that title. 
Many of them will prove the most inviting dishes you’ve 
tried for a long while. 


*MeENAMIV' CRAB MEAT 


Get a can and try an appetite-reviver on the family some Sunday 
evening. It will be easy to prepare, for the crab meat is already 
cooked. Be sure you get liensanin’s whether you want deviled 
crabs or some other dish; McMenamin’s because it has the original 
sea-flavor; McMenamin’s because it’s canned without the use of 
chemicals to preserve it or bleach it white; McMenamin’s because 
it passes the pure-food standards of ‘‘Good Housekeeping’’ and 
the Westfield Board of Health. 

If your grocer doesn’t sell 
McMenamin’s, send us his name 
and 15 cents in stamps for a 
sample can, 3 shells and the 
recipe booklet. 


McMENAMIN & CO., Inc. 
Hampton, Va. 
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CRAB MEAT VOL-AU-VENT 


Eight-ounce can McMenamin’s Crab 
Meat; 2 tablespoons butter; 2 table- 
spoons flour; 1 cup stock or water; 
4 cup cream; % 1b. mushrooms; \ 
cup grated cheese; 2 tablespoons 
sherry wine; ‘4 teaspoon salt; pinch 
pepper; dash of paprika; + teaspoon 
lemon juice; 1 vol-au-vent, parsley. 

Blend butter and flour together in 
& saucepan over the fire, add gradu- 
ally stock and cream. Bring to boil- 
ing point, add Crab Meat, lemon juice, 
and mushrooms sliced and sauted in 
butter. As soon as heated add cheese, 
sherry and seasonings. Turn into a 
hot pastry vol-au-vent. Place the 
cover on top, and garnish with sprigs 
of parsley. Serve hot. 
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A Few Cents Saves Dollars SS ‘ 
“< You can ea-ily and quickly hang Pictures, Prints, Dra= | 
{ peries, etc., in every room by using \ a d r S rd n 


* Moore Push-Pins IDEAL DRUGLESS LAXATIVE 


n and saciatcd sds Hangers. Will not mar ] 

your walls. The needle points do the trick. Securely holds ? 

100 pounds. Seni for free samples. t At your Grocer 8. If he does not 
Moore Push-Pins. Mace in 2 sizes 10 18 ave it, send us his name and ad- 
Glass Heads, Steel Points IC pkts. A dress with 35c (West of Denver 4Uc) 
Moore Push-less Hangers. 4 sizes Everywhere ) in stamps for ial peckage, 

The Hanger with the Twist or by mail B. LARD & BAILARD Co,, 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Dept.27 Philadelphia, a, Station C Louisville, Ky, 


i i = PATENTED 
Make Your Husband Glad Py Keeping His Carv- 
THE RED BIRD AUTOMATIC KNIFE SHARPENER t 
, Puts a keen edge on the dullest knife, from potato knife to cleaver, in 30 
seconds. Used (in the larger sizes) by leading Hotels, Clubs, et through- 
- out the U.S. Lastsa lifetime—any child can 
—_ use it. Sold with a ‘Money Ba yuaran- 
tee—oak, nickel trimmed. Pin $1.00 billto 
this advertisement and your dull knives will 
be a thing of the past. Solid Mahogany 
$1.50; for dining-room use 
THE PRECISION SALES CO. THE KNIFE 
21, University Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis..U.S.A. TURNS THE STONE 
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The Wishing Ring 


Mrs. Sparks never missed a chance to snub. 
“You wait till you’ve had a sorrow yourself 
before you lay down the law,” she advised. 

‘‘My goodness, Granny, I can’t feel anything 
worse than I did when my Gippy was run 
over, but I don’t go around fainting when | 
see other little white dogs with one black eye, 
Well, anyway, we got to the house at half 
past twelve, and Mr. Desmond likes her to lie 
down for an hour before lunch, so there I sat 
alone—with a book—for a mcrtal hour, stary- 
ing to death, and not one blessed thing to do! 
She’s taken a big house for four weeks, just 
because she doesn’t like hotels, and every room 
was in perfect order—just as if it had died and 
been laid out. No tools or implements or 
piece bags or anything—I didn’t even see a 
pair of scissors. Don’t rich people ever pound 
nails or make over clothes or invent a shoe- 
box, or do something exciting with a piece of 
wire and a board anda couple of hooks? Do 
they just sit on chairs?” 

“T guess they have considerable company,” 
Granny offered. 

“She doesn’t. Henry thinks it excites and 
tires her. That’s why she wants to adopt a 
dear young girl—or she did till this morn- 
ing!”’ Pansy was fairly belligerent. “Granny, 
we had a good lunch, and I liked that a 
lot; and then we sat for three hours. She 
had some crocheting, but she didn’t do much 
—he thinks it’s bad for her eyes. Finally, 
when I was pretty nearly crazy—lI had tried 
every chair in the room and was beginning on 
the floor—she said maybe I'd like a little walk. 
I jumped at it, so she went and had her maid 
change all her clothes, and that was half an 
hour more. We walked about seven blocks, 
then she decided that it had turned cold and 
she needed her boa, sc we went back, and then 
it was too late to set out agaift, so, praise God, 
I came home. And I suppé@se she is sitting 
some more. Oh, think-if had been born 
into a life like that!” 

Mrs. Sparks faced the idea with unexpected 
tolerance. ‘‘I reckon you’d find ways to keep 
active. I shouldn’t mind sitting a bit more, 
myself.” 

“Well, you shall, some day.” Pansy laid 
her cheek on the old hands. ‘When I’m 
married, you shall live with us and sit all you 
p’ease.””. Then a frown gathered. The real 
trouble was coming to the surface. ‘‘Do you 
know, she’s down on Mr. Angus? Can you 
imagine that?” 

Granny reserved judgment. ‘What for?” 

‘His prices. She said he charges as much 
for his reproductions as if they were real 
antiques. My goodness, of course he has to— 
doesn’t she know anything about the price of 
labor now? She couldn’t see that Mr. Angus 
pays rent and high wages. She says he was 
not sympathetic, and she’s not going back to 
him again: ‘Henry wouldn’t want her to.’ 
Henry never lets her trade with people who 
aren’t obliging. Mustn’t he be a—nut?”’ She 
jumped up. “I'll change my gown, and then 
I'll get busy,” she said. “If you want the 
cellar whitewashed, now’s your chance.” . 

“There's a letter from your mother, 
Granny called after her. “I put it on your 
bureau.” 


ANSY went up to the familiar envelop with 

a shamed reluctance. What an idiot she 
had been to write that question! Her mother’s 
words were always gentle—perhaps because 
her mother’s had been so sharp—but she 
could be counted on to pcint out a folly with- 
out trying to call it anything else. Pansy 
changed to her working clothes, putting off 
the reading until a new thought struck her 
drooping spirit prostrate. Perhaps her light- 
hearted question had hurt her mother. Per- 
haps, when a woman has borne a child, 
nursed it, helped it to grow up with unfailing 
tenderness and love—perhaps a child’s willing- 
ness to forego that motherhood would fall like 
a sharp sword. Perhaps all these days she 
had been carrying a great ache. 





Old time Favorites Vastly 
Improved - - - Youll like 
Them Better Than Ever - 


Read the recipes here shown, or better yet, 


try them! All simple, easy to make and 
far more delicious than when 


had 


our mothers 


and grandmothers only old-style 


tapioca with which to make them. 
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Minute Rabbit 


Put 1 cup cheese cut into small pieces, 2 level tablespoons Minute Tapioca, pinch of salt and of pepper (or 
paprika) into one pint cold milk. Cook in chafing dish or double boiler until thick. Just before removing 
trom fire, stirin 1 egg well beaten. 1 tablespoon mustard may be added if desired. Serve with toast or saltines 
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least expensive 


desserts you §& 


could well im 


agine. Enough = 
for the 


family 


average 
dessert 
than 


costs less 


2c, exclusive of 


the fruit, etc 
a small fraction 


of a cent a dish! @ 


Chocolate or Cocoa Blanc Mange 


SSRN AES 1 


¥ 


Minute Tapioca 2 


is of real food value, 
easily digested and furnish- 
ng necessary heat and energy. 


' Minute Tapioca requires 
» NO SOAKING—Cooks in 
"4 Fifteen Minutes or Less 


we 


Pineapple Tapioca 


Cook in double boiler fifteen min- 
utes, four heaping tablespoons 
Minute Tapioca, one-fourth cup 
sugar, pinch salt in quart of hot 
water. Remove from fire, stir in 
cup pineapple, grated or chopped 
and sweetened to taste. Serve 
with milk and sugar or whipped 
cream slightly sweetened and 
flavored. Any canned or fresh 
fruit may be used. 


Maple Walnut Tapioca 


Heat rt pint milk and stir into it 
carefully 2_ tablespoons Minute 
Tapioca. Cook fitteen minutes, 
then add the well-beaten yolks of 
2 eggs and a pinch of salt, but NO 
sugar. Stir for 3 minutes, then let 
cool. Beat 2; cup of maple syrup 
into the cool tapioca and add Eng- 
lish walnut meats, chopped fine. 
Serve with whipped cream and 
place half nuts on the top. 


Add % cup Minute Tapioca, 14 
cup sugar and a little salt to 3 cups 
chocolate Or cocoa made proper 
strength for drinking. Cook 15 
minutes, stirring frequently. 
Remove from the stove, flavor 
with vanilla and pour into a mold. 
Served with whipped cream. 


Raspberry or Strawberry Tapioca 
Cook for fifteen minutes in a 
double boiler 44 cup Minute Tap- 
ioca, '2 cup sugar, I teaspoon 
butter and 3 cups of hot water. 
Crush 1 pint strawberries or rasp- 
berries, sweeten to taste and let 
stand one-half hour. Take the 
tapioca from the fire and stir in the 
fruit. Set in a cool place. Serve 
very cold. Delicious served with 
whipped cream. Shown molded 
in sherbet glass. 


Coffee Tapioca r 

Cook 15 minutes in 3 cups coffee, 
1s cup Minute Tapioca, }4 cup 
sugar and a little salt. Flavor with 
vanilla and serve cold with cream 
and sugar. Shown molded in a jelly 
glass and served with whipped 
cream 


Tomato Tapioca Soup 

lo t pint of strained tomatoes add 
1, tablespoon extract of beef, 1 
ounce butter, 2 tablespoons Min- 
ute Tapioca, 1% pints hot water 
and salt and pepper to taste, boil 
for fifteen minutes. Serve with 
fried bread or toast. 

N. B.—2 tablespoons Minute Tap- 
ioca added to a quart of any kind 
of soup about fifteen minutes be- 
fore removing from the stove adds 
greatly to its flavor and nourishing 
qualities 
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It is never soggy nor lumpy 
but always delicious and tempt 
ng, a revelation if you're not 
tomed to this modern. im- 
Insis 
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Tapioca Cream 
ook in double boiler fifteen minutes, quart hot milk, two heaping tablespoons Minute 
lapioca and a little salt, stirring frequently. Beat together the yolks of two eggs and 

half cup sugar, and at the end of fifteen minutes stir into the milk and tapioca. Cook 
until it begins to thicken like custard Remove from fire and whip in the beaten 
the eggs Add any flavoring desired Delicious! Sal 


LLM TTT M MINUTE 


rAPIOCA 
COMPANY 
303 W. Main St., 
Orange, Mass 
Gentlemen: Please 
send me a copy of the 
Minute Cook Book. 
Sent free postpaid. 


It contains 
124 choice recipes of 
Minute Tapioca and 
Minute Gelatine. . 
Minute Products 
9 received Gold 
Medal of 
Honor at th 
Panama 
Pacific 
Exposi 
tion 


Delia M. Derby 
in charge of Rec 
ipe, Menu and 
Household Help 


Service ot 


Mrs 


~ 


te Gelatine is also made 
» Minute Tapioca Com- 
and isa product of XN 
high excellence. Re- Minute ‘ Minute 
NO Soaking. Meas- Tapioca is Tapioca 
sold only in » Compan) 
the package * 
with the famous We 
Minute Man Trad 
Mark. Every good 
grocer can supply it. 
Address 


In using advertisements, see pages 6 and 8 





You can take this transparent ware right 
from the oven to the window to cool 


PIE plate with all the daintiness, 
all the charm ot your prettiest 
tableware! 


Yet tougher than any ovenware 


you ever used! | 
Take Pyrex right out of the hot 


oven. Set it in the window. It will 
cool just as it baked, without the least 
bit of harm. Pyrex is the sturdiest of 
ovenwares. Professor L. B. Allyn, of 
the Westfield Pure Food Laboratory, 
says: “Not only does food cook more 
readily in Pyrex, but all danger of chip- 
ping, so prevalent in some types of oven- 
ware, is entirely eliminated. We regard 
Pyrex as a valuable asset to any kitchen.” 

Pyrex is the highest scientific devel- 
opment in ovenware. It was carefully 
developed through years of scientific 
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work by the largest manufacturers of 
technical glassware in the world. It 
has the quality of absorbing and re- 
taining heat to a remarkable degree, 
causing foods to cook quickly, thor- 
oughly, absolutely evenly. Foods baked 
in Pyrex actually taste better! 


Ask your dealer today for a complete 
catalog of Pyrex casseroles, ramekins, bread 
pans, pie pans, utility dishes, shirred egg 
dishes, and every other dish for oven cook- 
ing. Pyrex is sold by dealers in housewares 
everywhere. Prices from 15¢ to $2.00. 
Corning Glass Works, 103 Tioga Avenue, 
Corning, New York. 


‘PYREX 


Transparent Oven-Ware 
2S... 














The Wishing Ring 


“Some people are skunks,” said Pansy with 
pale lips, and broke open the letter. 


My own dear little girl, La 5 

How did you get such a crazy idea? I hope it has 
not been making you unhappy. You have such good 
sense, an‘ yet such wild notions—you make me think 
of did Dolly and the colt when we harness them 
together. I keep thinking of the day you were born. 
I had wanted you so long, I couldn’t believe you 
reafly wore coming, and then I was so sick, it seemed 
as # I must lose you. And then at last there you 
were—I suppose you were squalling, Pansy, but it 
sounded sweeter than any music I ever heard. “A 
splendid little girt,”’ the doctor called you. I was so 
proud and so happy. You looked just like a flower 
—a real sturdy, sensible little flower. We were going 
to name you Abby Electra, after the two grand- 
mothers, and then we just couldn't. I guess calling 
you Pansy was the only foolish thing your father and 
I ever did, knowingly—but we never were sorry. 
One could love an adopted child, of course, but that 
first day, when they laid you beside me, and I stared 
and stared at my own little girl— 

















Pansy’s face was plunged into the letter. 
“Oh, I want her,” she sobbed. “I’m home- 
sick. I want to see my mother!” 

It was a very subdued Pansy that presently 
went at the evening’s tasks. When Mr. Angus 
came in, long after supper, he found her still 
at it, polishing the glass lids of the show-cases. 

“Hard at work,” he said, standing over her. 
His voice had a kindness that healed and 
comforted. “I saw you going off in a grand 
motor today. How do you like being Cin- 
derella again?” 

“Oh, I’ve exploded Cinderella,” Pansy spoke 
grimly. ‘Working in the ashes was a cinch 
compared to being a princess on a gold chair- 
You needn’t tell me!” 

It was evidently no. laughing matter, and 
he kept a grave face. 

“Still, I suppose that every pretty girl 
wishes for pretty things,” he hazarded. 

“Oh, ves. She wishes. I tell you, Mr. 
Angus, if that old wishing ring had been in 
good working order a few days ago, there'd 
have been two lives pretty nearly wrecked 
with wishes!” 

He could not help smiling. ‘You are such 
a gallant little Pansy! I love your courage 
for life. And yet—one would like to make it 
easier for you.” 

“Well, offer me an automobile and some 
fine clothes, and I'll throw over my mother 
and my father and—oh, I hate a girl!”” Pansy 
nearly rubbed through the glass. “I have 
always said I’d have three boys and three girls, 
but I think now I'll stop at the boys.” 

It took Mr. Angus a moment to get back 
breath for a casual tone. “Oh, I hope there 
would be at least one little Pansy,” he said, 
affecting to examine a snuff-box with a picture 
of William Tell on the lid. ‘We couldn't 
spare her.” 

If he had looked, he would have seen 
Pansy’s hands droop and her blue eyes fix as 
though she listened to something very faint 
and far off. A warm pleasantness lay about 
them like a pool of sunshine. Out of the open 
cases came the fragrance of other lives, richly 
lived; the old room seemed to be breathing 
like a re se jar. It was so sweet! The grave 
curve of Pansy’s mouth deepened and her 
eyes slowly fell. Then she started forward, 
shattering the enchantment. Her head was 
ducked excitedly over a case. 

“Granny!” she cried. “Oh, Granny!” 

Mrs. Sparks put in a skeptical face from 
another room. “Well, what now?” 

“Granny! You’ve mixed these rings!” 
Pansy was shouting. ‘“Look—this isn’t the 
Wishing ring at all—here that is, in the corner, 
With the blue stone—don’t you know? This 
one—why, Granny, it’s the medicine ring —it’s 
the ring that cures you of whatever’s the 
matter with you!” Her eyes had widened to 
a look of awe. : 

Me I guess one’s as good as the other,” Mrs. 
Sparks grumbled, turning away. 

Pansy released a long breath as she restored 
~ Wishing ring toits place. ‘Well,you certain- 
y are looked after in this world!” she admitted. 


The next Pansy story, The Philobiblon, will 
appear in the April issue. 





“Here’s The Way 
To Reduce Our Ice-Bills 
This Free Book Tells How” 


Plan now for next summer’s hot weather! Protect yourself against exorbitant 
ice-bills and the possibility of having half-spoilt food. This handsomely- 
illustrated, 36-page book is crammed full of facts about home refrigeration and 


the preservation of food. Tells how to reduce ice-bills—and all abo 
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SOLID PORCELAIN 


REFRIGERATOR 


The handsome, expertly-built, life-time refrigerator with snow-white, ones 
piece, genuine, solid 1-inch-thick porcelain food 


compartments. Every 


ner rounded. Easy to clean 





asa china dish. Not a crack, joint, or corner to har 
decaying food. Low temperature and minimum ice 


consum plion secured by heavy and efficient inst 
and Monroe exclusive ‘‘cold-tight con 
throughont; also by light-fitting doors, w! 


tlatior 





out the heat.’ 


Shipped Direct From Factory, Freight 
Prepaid—Easy Payments, Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 


Send for the Monroe Book To-da) 


Learnoneofthe «st.cheapestandmost : 30 


Approved by 
Good Housekeeping Institute 


She Made $50.00 
Extra With Our 


practical ways to_protect your 


food and health. Write to-day E ; 2) 
MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO. : he bk 


A Quarter Century in ; 
This Business. Ne 
13 Benson St. 
Lockland, Ohio 








Plan in December. 


Mrs. J. K. Goodloe earned nearly 
$50.00 with our plan in December, 
and she did most of it by merely de- 
voting a part of her spare time to it. 


Mrs. Goodloe has already built up a 
profitable list of subscribers from which 
she derives a permanent yearly profit. 
Every order she takes represents a 
definite profit for years and years. 
That's the advantage of our plan- 
you don’t have to hunt for new cus- 
tomers all the time. 


Tf you want to build up a nice busi- 
ness of your own that will keep you 
plentifully supplied with pin money, 
merely drop us a card and ask for the 
plan “that Mrs. Goodloe is using.” 
We'll gladly tell you all about it, and 
show you how you, too, can be just 
as successful. Write today. 
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Kellogg’s 


COOKED 


A little of this cooked 
palatable bran mixed 
with your favorite 
breakfast food daily 

an easy road to 


health—Of Best Gro- 


cers. 


THE KELLOGG FOOD COMPANY 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


KELLOGG’S 
BRAN (Cooked 


119 W. 40th St. New York City 


In 





using advertisements, see pages 6 and > 
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You'll just natchally won- 
der how we can give such a 
whopping big can of super- 
cleanser for the small price 
of five cents—a half-a-dime. 
‘Specially after you see it in 
action. 










On greasy grills and griddles, dingy 
tile and linoleum, slippery sinks and 
bathtubs, Spotless Cleanser goes right to 
it and leaves everything sweet and clean. 







This no-acid, no-caustic, go-gettem 
cleanser never talks back—never felt a 
lazy moment in its life. It’s always in a 
genial mood. From the minute you 
punch the holes in the big, blue can, it’s 
ready, eager and alert. 










Spotless Cleanser has no doubles— 
no rich or poor relatives. It’s 
soft, smooth, snow-white, 
odorless, and so considerate 
of your tender hands. If you 
want this unwearied servant 
at your beck and call, you 
must ask for it by name. 













Sold everywhere in the enam- 
eled, rustproof can. Made by 
The Reynolds Corporation, 
Bristol, Tenn.-Va., U. S. A. 


SPOTLESS 
CLEANSER 













ick CLEANSING 
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nly a Nickel!” 


| Please look there and take care of same until 











Togo Assists in a Great 
Diamond Robbery 


(Continued from page 47) 


I return back. I expect you to put those flash- 
ers in safety while being responshible.”’ 

Bang-up by Talephone. I stood in unhappy 
shoes, feeling like stock-breaker who has 
dropped 1occcccee$ in holes that can’t be 
tilted up. 

I was in a disgustly squandry. Since I drop 
all those glittering flashery into there, then 
it was next to me to take out. Elsewise Hon, 
Mrs would treat me like Serbia without thanks, 
So I commence in with button-hok. This tool 
are good for shoe, but useless for diamond. By 
making it extra long I could merely tickle tail 
of Hon. Neckless. Then I obtain hair-pin 
from burro of Hon. Mrs Bliss room. Ladies 
can do miracles with such implements. [ 
wish I was a lady for few instants, for I could 
not accomplish nothing by such fishery. 
Shyly like eels approaching sharks I throst 
Hon. Hair-pin down hole. Hon. Neckless seen 
it rst & croll away. Nothing to do. 

Pretty soonly I think about making chop-off 
to Water Pipe where julery was at. Only 
plumber could do that surgery. Therefore I 
enrush to talephone. 

“This Hon. Plumber?” 

“Ts,” he say it. 

‘How much you charge to remove diamond 
neckless from water-hole?”’ 

““4$” he report financially. 

‘Make it 3$ and come at oncely,” I snagger. 

“You are talking Scottish,’ he dib while 
hanging off. 


I ask it. 


GO back to bathe-room. My sou reel quite 
deserted and without teeth. “I were standing 
there, gazing down Hon. Wash-Hander with 
eyes full of Hamlet when my ears stood up, 
watching. Yes. Click-click were coming up 
from front door. I look. O unfortunate! 
Hon. Marmaduke Bliss approach in, arriving 
back from business work. 

‘“Togo,”’ he holla peevly, ‘**where have Luv 
Duv went?” 

“Her Aunt Violet are dying from what she 
ate. Maybe you better go also— 

“Aunt Violet’s death no longer amuse me,” 
he snib. ‘‘ While she gone and nobody notice, 
I think I shall take one long hotbath for slight 
grip cold I now enjoy.” 

“Whiskey will cure colds without bathing,” 
I narrate deceptively, my heart standing up 
from fear of what was down in wash-hand sink. 

“When I need Japanese medicine, | shall 
send you to Tokyo for him,” he snarrel. “So 
be quick about filling bathe-room with plenty 
hot water & be quick.” 

I do so. By thus time every climax in my 
brain were duck-trotting with frights. How 
could I got Hon. Diamonds out of hole when 
Hon. Boss was there also? 

Pretty soonly hot water was all in. Hon. 
Marm put on kimono and go to bathe-room 
where he soke 2!4 complete hours. When it 
was lamplight, he come out and say he feel 
better. I could not say similar. 

At lastly he come forthly from bedroom, 
wearing sweet clothes of proper gentleman. 


| “I think I shall go to Aunt Violet to help the 
| sad allspices,” he report while dishappearing. 


[ breathe 64 lbs air into my flat lungs and 
commence fishery job again. Time were growing 
very shorty. I must remove out those Hon. 
Jules or be fired away when Mrs Madam arrive 
back. I fish with pixure-wire & spoon. Inside 
Hon. Pipe I could hear diamonds chuckling 
expensively. I thought Japanese prayers. 

Darkness thickened up into late night. My 
thumbs were bursted, my soul fatigued up. 
Istop. Nothing except fracture of home could 
took out those losed trinkitts. I stop. I give 
up. : 
Therefore, I decide to divorce my job betore 
Hon. Mrs do so. I enjoy slight tears while 
thinking of that; yet a brave Samurai ol 
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IND your name and address on the 
Bargain Coupon below—or by Post 
Card. This month I am making a 

special personal bargain price on my 
famous RAPID Fireless Cooker. This 
is the Biggest Bargain Price Offer 

[ am making this season. 

iad 


No woman can get along without a firele-s 
cooker to-day and keep house on a money-saving 
This fact ited 
Science teachers. It is fou 
of thousands of homes where m 
pared in fireless cookers. Itis ur special articles in 
the leading magazines and newspapers. The gas companies 
are down on fireless cookers. Why? Because of the enormous 
saving in gas consumption. The grocers and butchers keep 

et about fireless cooking. Why? Because the folks 

) cook by fireless don’t have to buy expensive cuts 
meat and fowl. 


My Bargain Price Saves . 


/; to 4 If You Order Now 


Yo other cooker {has won more fame.than the RAPID. No other 
cooker is more favorably known throughout America and Europe 
ormore strongly recommended from housewife to housewife. Low 
factory price and perfect cooking results make people choose the 
Rapid. 160,000 are in use to-day. Why pay more than the fac it 
t price? You can’t add a single improvement to the Rapid ’ . 

that will make it do better work. And on the regular low 
direct factory price I am having this month this Bargain Sale to 
give you a chance to get your cooker ata price lower than you 
expected to pay I can save you enough money on your 
cooker to make it an object for you to write me to-day. and 

I offer you one of the most standard, clean built, durable 

cooker possible to buy. This is the tenth season the Rapid 

has demonstrated its great usefulness and economy in the 
American home. Don't fail to write to-day for my Special 


Bargain Price and save g regular price o 
num which cannot rust or corrode. 


mits the heat from the bottom of the utensil up the sides 

and over the top so that the contents receive the cooking 
heat uniformly trom all sides—hence the extra speed in 
cooking with a RAPID 


Every part of the interior of my Rapid Fireless Cooker 
is made of pure aluminum 


brand. 


in the schools by 
n hundreds 
regularly pre- 


basis. is demonstr 


Domestic 


“] Personally 
Guarantee Your 
Money Back if Not 
Satisfied ’’ 

Wm. Campbell, Pres. 


<4 1x5 
costly 


RAPID 
I ireless 

Cooker is soundly 
made of aluminum and steel, abso- 
lutely fireproof. One Rapid will last any 
family a lifetime—used constantly to cook 
three mealsa day. There is nothing about 
to rust, warp or wear out. It is steam 
prool and rustproot. There are no ledges, 
valves, locks or patented complications. The 
Rapid is the simplest cooker as well as the most 
practical to Splendidly equipped with 
extra size cooking outfit of the well-known 
“WEAR-EVER" Aluminum cooking utensils, made 
to our order, 
the easiest cleaned utensils the housewife can have 
\lso a special cake and pie rack—all free—nothing 
extra to buy. Heavy aluminum sheets form the lining 
f all cooking compartments and covers—pure alumi- 


op of 


use 


; to} 


oOFO ag 
ead Delivered Direct From Factory 


On My Strict Money Back Offer— 


Fireless Cooker 
Special Bargain Sale this Month 


For your home in the 
country, farm, ranch, 
cabin or camp, the 
Rapid Fireless Cook- 
er is the only logical 
and economy cook 
stove 1 camp fire 

to heat the radiators 
and the Rapid 
alone will cook a 


big dinner per- | 


fectly—cook it 
while you are 
gone motor 
ing, fishing 

or golfing. 


without seams or ledges so as to be | 


Aluminum trans- | 


the famous ‘‘Wear-Ever” | 


| ipes 


| my special sale price 
| full page photographs of coeking “by 


t ake 
vegetables, desserts 
everything 4 risp.  d 
brown ‘‘by Fireless."’ How 
boil, stew, roast — all inside the 
cooker—-one operation. Odors and 
heat cannot escape [he kitchen 
keeps sweet and cool insummer. The 
Rapid is sanitary. compact, con- 
venient—s_ecial casters to roll under 
table out of way This book shows 
letters of scores of customers telling 
how the Rapid has « their gas bills 
down 75°,. It ta 4 hours to boil 
ham-—-only 30 minut with the 
Rapid 3 hours for roast beet—only 
15 minutes with the Rapid, No watch- 
ingorcare. ‘ood cannot burn, spoil 
or waste. A boon in preserving time 
and such an improvement in taste of 
all preserves. Gives more time and 
leisure to every woman — freedom 
from the hot kitchen work that under- 


Save %4 


Your Meat and 
Grocery Bills 


Fillout and mail the BARGAIN 
COUPON. Let me send this wonder- 
ful book with 150 money-saving rec- 
every woman needs it—and 
This book has 


ous 


Tells how to gut up your 
supply of fruits and vegetables for 
next season for 3 or 4 cents a can 
instead of paying the grocer 10 to,35 
cents. How to cut gas burning from 
hours to minutes. If after 30 days’ 
home trial you don't wish to keep the 
Rapid, I take it back, pay freight 
going and coming and refund your 
money without argument. 


Mail This 


Bargain Coupon 


Fireless 


Use This Coupon or Send a Post Card at Once 


Wm. Campbell, Pres., William Campbell Co. 
175 Addison Street, Detroit, Mich. 

Send me at once your special bargain Fa , 
Price on the Rapid Fireless Cooke Also send 
without charge and postpaic ur Home 
Science and Recipe |’ook der no obli 
gation to buy a cooker Bar- 
gain Price and Free Hon 


nt tl 


Sy 


Detroit, Michigan 


Town 


Addison Street, 


\ddress bahar 
MPBELL CO., 
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Makes Excellent Send for the Borden 
oe ss ’ Recipe Book and 
them rich and pa : “Fi oe 
tasty. Try <—e oo 
this recipe. F 7° a 7 ~. = make with 
; ad F this pure, 

rich 

milk. 


Recipe for Raised Doughnuts 


wee 


& ang AL i 
UNSweereneo NG ATT 
STERILIZED \\ 6 tablespoons Borden’s 13 cake compressed yeast 


Evaporated Milk Flour 


Babaas eS 


Sa 


Pt ‘is 12; cups water 3 eggs 
a ERLESs BRA AA 1 heaping tablespoon 5 tablespoons sugar 
ee f5 butter 14 cup luke warm water 
Pinch of salt 


Dilute milk with water, scald, add butter and stand aside to cool, Add yeast, dis- 
solved in the luke warm water, sugar and enough flour to make a batter; beat well, 
cover and stand in a moderately warm place over night, In the morning 
stir in the well-beaten eggs, add salt and sufficient flour to make a soft dough; 
knead lightly, cover and let rise; when light, take out about half the dough at a time, roll, cut into 
doughnuts with a large round cutter and let stand half an hour before frying in smoking hot fat. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 


Est. 1857 ‘Leaders of Quality’’ New York 
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Tovo Assists in a Great 
Diamond Robbery 


Japan are too brave to be beaten while he can 
run away. So I made swift footprints to my 
bedroom where Hon. Suitcase were sleeping 
beside derby hat. By light of mistreated 
candle I sharpin pencil & wrote good-by: 


“Mrs Madam—Plumbing got diamond. 
Too bad for Togo who expect—’ 





TST then what occur? I could hear it 

distinctually coming through bathe-room 
window. IL blow candle. Yes. By making 
peep-out from bedroom I could see what was 
cllapsi ig below. Burglar gentleman with 
black max over face were climbing over vines 
like beetles! While I stood there thinking 
Conan Doyle, he pull enlarged Jim-weapon 
from pants and spry open bathe-room window. 
Courage peculair to Greek militia fill me up. 

With immediate quickness I tap-toe down- 
stairs and scrouch behind furniture side by 
bathe-room door. 

Sounds of silence. Pretty soonly Hon. Door 
ope. Sneekretly like caterpillers walking over 
salad Hon. Burg. encroach out and slid in gen. 
direction of Bliss room. I follow doggishly on 
four (4) feet. 

But at that instance something else happen 
elsewheres. Front door below-down unlock. 
By dropping my eye over ballistrade I could 
observe what was. Mrs & Mr Marmaduke 
Bliss came home. What to do for Burglar? 

They button on electricity and all hallways 
were blazed with light. They commence 
descending up-stairs. How to spare murder? 
Hon. Burgle hear them also, for he say baseball 
curse & crep forthly while I hid behind carpet. 
Not suspecting something and talking happily 
of Aunt Violet’s illness, those deary bosses I love 
so many come walking up. By top step Hon. 
Mrs fall off and otter screem. Hon. Burgle 
stood there with shoot-pistol. 

“Uplift hands!” he scrunch. They do so. 

At this junction I could not stand some more 
outrages in that home I had just scrubbed so 
carefully. With Yokahama college yell I 
combust against Hon. Burgle at the knees of his 
legs, arranging jiu-jitsu so tackfully that he 
bulged backward 13 ft while calling for the 
Mike he loved. While making Japanese arm- 
break (taught by Prof. Yamamoto) I disarm 
his wrists from those gun which shot. 

“Garg!” explan Hon. Burgle. He bounced 
from me by bursting suspenders and eloped 
to midnight through batheroom window. 

He gone!” narrate Hon. Mrs. 

“IT can call him back if agreeable,” I stotter 
while picking up teeth I lost. 

But Mrs Boss enrush to bedroom with 
nerves. ** Ah!!“@??*” she gollup while there. 

“My julery!” she nextly shreech. ‘My 
val. diamonds of wedding ceremony all took 
with Burglary! 

\t this moments I come forward, holding 
the breakage on my nose. “Ah, not to do,” I 
divludge. “I got your wealth of electric 
gleamers ‘safe irom thief where i is. 

_..O00 '” she commit. ‘Where you put 
it? 

“Down pipe of hand-washer stand where it 
can't be distracted by dishonesty or anything.” 

Great startle by all. Sudden onrush to 
batheroom where Hon. Mrs commence cutting 

vap-pipe with manicure saw. I was permitted 
to do so by brutal hatchet. Hon. Pipe burst 
olf. Yes,indeed. Ilook. They look. We look. 
_O joytul! Out pour electrical dishplay from 
those \ealthy ear-hangers, neckless, finger- 
clasp. All happy like Christmas. Hon. Mr 
stand there giving me hot hand-shook peculiar 


to election. Mrs Boss do similar. 
“Who but intellectual Japanese mind would 
think to hide jules in such hole?” she require. 
[ accept 5$ reward, thinking how anybody 
can be bright in spots. 
Hoping you are the same, 


Yours truly, 
HAsHimura Toco. 
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The Economy Dish : 




















































among luxury foods for the value 
it gives for the money. 


t 


in general foods costs several times as much. : 





If you think oat food desirable, serve this earth is another brand s 

inviting form. It is flavory and fragrant. Quaker. 

The flakes are large and white. You can get it anywhere vithou 
It so excels that, from all the world over, price, if you ask for Quaker Oats. 

oat lovers send here to get it. Nowhere on makes the dish doubly-del! us 


us our trademarks—the pict ture of the Qu: iker—cut from the fronts of five Quak ker 
pe 


Ww 


post prepaid. We require the trademarks or affidavit, assurance that you are 
of Quaker Oats. The trademarks have no redemption value. This offer applies to 
United States and Canada. We supply only one ace to a family. 








Quaker Oats stands supreme 









A half-cent dish supplies a half-day’s energy. 
And it costs no more in these high-price days 
han it cost before the war. Equal food value 
















The Energy Dish 


Quaker Oats stands 
supreme among cereals as an 
energy food. Oats have for 
ages been renowned for their 
vim- producing power. 

It is the food for the 
active—for those who would 
“feel their oats.” It is food 
for brain workers as well. It 
is the food for growth. as 
everybody knows. 


















The Luxury Dish 


Quaker Oats stands supreme for its 
flavor. It is flaked from queen oats 
only—just the big, plump. luscious 
grains. We get but ten pounds froma ~ 
bushel. Z 

To millions of children in every clime — 
it has made the oat dish delightful. Z 


uaker Oats | 


The Extra Fine Vim-Food 








iil 













10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 


An Aluminum Cialis for $1. 00 


Made to our order, extra large and heavy, to cook Quaker Oats in the idea 













of Quaker Oats. 


be sent to you 





ackages, or an affidavit showing the purchase of five package 
ith the tradem arks or affidavit, and this ideal cooker \ 










Address The Quaker Oats Co., 1708 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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In using advertisements, see pages 6 and > 161 
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plan showing ideal arrangement. 









Sanitation; making 
the work lighter 
and more pleasant; 
increasing the effi~ 





— 









ciency of every 
detail of the day’s 


tasks—all these 






are in keeping with 





the spirit of effi- 








ciency which is so 





well exemplified in 
















Efficiency Kitchen 


Eguipped with ‘Standard’ 


| One-Piece White Enameled Sink 


This is an Efficiency Kitchen with gas equipment —with floor 


Every woman who has anything to do with housekeeping 
realizes the importance of the kitchen as the domestic workshop 
—as the place where the most important household work is done. 


“Standard” 


KITCHEN SINKS 


“The Aristocrat of the Kitchen’’ 


“Standard” Sinks have one or 
two integral drain boards as 
desired—all one~piece, white 
enameled, properly propor~ 
tioned, attractive and practical. 


wud : “Standard” Kitchen Sinks are 
A eee st «ang of a arlanrcireer ss. they ae 
Efficiency Kitchen. adjustable to different heights 
from 30 to 36 inches. Stream Regulating Faucets insure 
smooth, guiet-running water—no “pounding”. Duplex Strainer 
makes cleaning easy—amakes sanitation sure. 
“Standard” Sinks are made in many sizes for right or left 
comers—for recesses—tor any location in the kitchen. 


Write for Special “Efficiency Kitchen Bulletin”, also Sink Booklet 
Dept. L Standard Sanitary TM) fo. Co. Pittsburgh 


See “Standard” Kitchen Sinks in any of the following Showrooms 


New Light on the Cost 
of Living 


(Continued from page 70) 











person per day. This is called the Atwater 
standard, and it represents the amount a 
man at moderately active work will require. 
Women and children, as well as men holding 
desk positions, may safely cut down the 
quantity. The breakfast of menu number 
one furnishes approximately 915 calories, the 
luncheon r1go calories, and the dinner 139; 
calories. 
Menu No. 1 





Breakfast Luncheos 
Stewed Prunes Hominy and Tomat 
Prepared Cereal Baking-Powde: 
Whole Milk Gingerbread 
Graham Griddle Cakes Tea 
Brown-Sugar Sirup 
Coffee 
Dinner 


Beef-Liver with Onions 
Mashed Potatoes 
Bread and Butter 

Cherry Dumpling Pud- 

ding 
Pudding Sauce 
Coffee 


In menu number two the breakfast furnishes 
approximately 925 calories, the luncheon 1150 
calories, and the dinner 1425 calories. 

Menu No. 2 





Breakfast Luncheon 
Farina with Dates Vegetable Chowder 
Whole Milk Crackers 
Fried Bread Waffles and Sirup 
Coffee 
Dinner 


Pigs in Blankets 

Rice with Carrots 

Bread and Butter 
| Dutch Apple Cake 

Lemon Sauce 

| Coffee 
| Menu number three is a typical one selected 
from those used in the New York diet test 
serving twelve policemen. The breakfast fur- 
nished approximately one thousand calories, 
the luncheon 850 calories, and the dinner 1325 
calories. 





Menu No. 3 


Breakfast Luncheon 
Hominy and Milk Baked Beans and Salt 
Banana Pork 


Sliced Boston Brow: 
Bread and Butter 
Tea with Sugar 


Rolls and Butter 
Coffee with Sugar 


Dinner 


Goulash with Carrots and 
| Onions 
| Rice 
| Baking-Powder Biscuits 
and Butter 
Apple Pie 
Tea with Sugar 


The cost of the three menus showed a 
marked variation, depending upon the locality 
and type of store in which the supplies were 
purchased. For this reason itemized prices are 
included in two types of stores; namely, the 
high-priced grocer from whom the forgetiul 
purchaser can obtain a yeast-cake delivered on 
short notice, and the cash grocer and provision- 
store from which all but the large purchases 
must be carried by the purchaser. When the 
supplies were purchased from the first type 0! 
grocery-store, the cost of menu number one was 
34 cents a day, but when purchased from the 

SS non-delivery cash store the cost was but 27 
N cents. Menu number two is slightly more 
expensive, costing 43 cents from the delivery 


WEW WORK. | ....0200000: 85 W. SIST CLEVELAND....... 4409 EUCLID NASHVILLE.........; 815 S. TENTH store ¢ 2- cents f > non-delivery store. 
NEW YORK (EXPORT DEPT.) 50 BROAD CINCINNATI....... 633 WALNUT NEW ORLEANS..... 846 BARONNE et and - sg a " pena and 32 cents 
BOSTON........... 186 DEVONSHIRE TOLEDO.......... 811-321 ERIE HOUSTON.....PRESTON & SMITH ee ee Se es ee ee 
PHILADELPHIA........ 1215 WALNUT COLUMBUS. ..243-255 S. THIRD DALLAS..... 1200-1206 JACKSON respectively. However, these same suppie= 
WASHINGTON...... SOUTHERN BLDG. YOUNGSTOWN.2I19 N.CHAMPION SAN ANTONIO....... 212 LOSOYA purchased at the stores used in the diet test 
PITTSBURGH ...........65 106 SIXTH WHEELING..... 3120-30 JACOBS FORT WORTH...828-830 MONROE show a carefully calculated cost of 28 cents. 
CHICAGO............ 900 S. MICHIGAN ERIE........-. 128 W. TWELFTH TORONTO, CAN...59 E, RICHMOND show a carelully calculated cost of 20 ce’ hese 
cencaag chao uaueuee 14-30 N. PEORIA LOS ANGELES..... 671 MESQUIT HAMILTON, CAN...20 W. JACKSON It should be noted in the comparison - = 
Tae 100 N. FOURTH LOUISVILLE........ DETROIT OFFICE. HAMMOND BLDG, e nus. th: se pared for Good 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE.......... 149-55 BLUXOME KANSASCITYOFFICE......... RESERVE BANK BLDG. anes  sgio arg esol using no 


butter-substitute. Were a butter-substitute 
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Vegetable Salad 
DAINTY but satisfying salad that is a 


meal in itself. One of the quickly 
prepared dishes made possibie by 


‘Coxs 
Instant Powdered 


GELATINIE 


Pure and wholesome for over three generations. 
Its use insures better soups and desserts, and left-over 
meats can be served in an attractive manner. In the 
red, white and blue checkerboard box. 

Recipes for 178 dishes that add variety to the daily 
menu, in Cox’s Manual of Gelatine Cookery. Write 
for a free copy today. 


THE COX GELATINE CO. 


Dept. A, 100 Hudson Street, New York City 
Sole Agents in U. S. A. for J. & G. Cox Limited, Edinburgh, Scotland 


ELy p 
lea fc 











5 to 6 PERSONS 


8; oz. (1 envelope) COX’S 
INSTANT POWDERED GEL- 
ATINE; 2). cups (114 pints 
hot water; 14 cup (2 ozs. 
sugar; 4 tablespoonfuls vin- 
egar; 2 tablespoonfuls lemon 
juice; 1 teaspoonful salt; 1 cup 
(1% pint) celery, cut small; !» 
cup (1 gill) shredded cabbage; 
's cup (1 gill) tomato pulp; 1 
tablespoonful tomato 
catchup. 


Pour the water into a sauce- 
pan, add Gelatine, sugar and 
salt, and stir over fire until dis- 
solved; take from fire, add vin- 
egar, lemon juice, celery, cab 
bage, tomato pulp and catchup 
Stir now and then until slightly 
stiffened, and pour into a wet 
mold. Turn out, when firm. 
on te crisp lettuce leaves, and 
serve with mayonnaise dressing 

















Taste Them 
They’re Like 


Bubbled Nuts 


Putfed Wheat and Rice are whole grains puffed to bubbles. They are eight times normal size. 
Before we explode them they are toasted in a fearful heat. This gives a nut-like taste. 


So they seem like nut meats made airy and flaky, made flimsy and thin and crisp. 


If you ate 


them with your eyes shut you would never guess them grain foods. 


They are Foods—Not Bonbons 


But don’t treat’ them like confections. 

These are whole-grain foods. By Prof. 
Anderson’s process, every food cell is exploded. 
So every atom of the whole grain feeds. 

Don’t be too sparing of these dainty morsels. 
Every food element is in them. And in ‘this 
form those elements are all made available. 


Don’t confine them to breakfast. They are 
ideal foods for luncheons and suppers, floated 
in bowls of milk. 


Puffed 
Wheat 


Between meals, when children get hungry, let 
them eat to their hearts’ content. Let them 
eat the grains dry, or doused with melted 
butter. 


Let Puffed Grains displace sweetmeats and 
confections—displace them with foods which 
are just as delightful. And which one can eat 
without any restrictions. 


Not one child in ten ever gets enough of the 
minerals stored in whole wheat. 


Puffed 


Rice 


and Corn Puffs 
Each 15c Except in Far West 


Here are three grains—wheat, rice and corn—prepared in the perfect way. 


Every granule is fitted to feed. 


Each has a different flavor. Each can be served in a dozen ways 


And all are fascinating, hygienic foods. 


Puffed Rice excels in nut-like flavor. Corn Puffs excels as a dainty. 


Keep all three on hand. 


Every food cell is steam exploded. 
A supply of each gives you an endless variety. 


And Puffed Wheat excels as a food. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


A WA RS 
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used in place of the butter indicated, the saving | 
jn menu number one would be approximately | 
three cents each for both stores. In menu 
number two the saving would be approximately | 

The 3500-calories basis is considered by many | 
a too-generous one for the large group of 
Americen people that have a sedentary or non- 
active occupation. Smaller quantities of these 
same menus would furnish the 2500 calories 
required by this type of worker, and at appre- 
ciably less cost. Menu number one could be 
served for 24 cents a day a person when pur- 
chase J at a delivery store; and for 15 cents at a 
non-delivery store. Menu number two can be 
served for 32 cents from the delivery store, and 
23 cents from the non-delivery store. 

The amount and the cost of the supplies 
needed for the above menus have been care- 
fully figured and are given in the following 
lists based on the charges of delivery and non- 
delivery stores in New York City. The lists | 
are all made out upon the basis of the amounts | 
required for six people. 





a , y 
Supplies for Menu No. 1 
AMOUNTS DELIVERY STORE NON-DELIVERY | 
STORE 
4 Ib. prunes @ 16c lb. 12 @i2clb.... .09 
1 pkg. cori 
flakes 1oc pkg 033 9c pkg.. 03 
2 qts. nu 10c qt 2 10c qt. 20 


a 
— eS 


"NONE of the Labor but ALL of the Flavo 


If you knew the wonderful Convenience and Econ- 
omy of using package cocoanut instead of the laboriously 
kitchen-grated kind, you would make your cocoanut 
delicacies the Dromedary way. 

Three reasons make the Dromedary way the best way: 


(1) It is Quicker— always ready, just remove the cap. (2) It is 
Easier— no laborious grating nor straining. (3) It is Economical— 
keeps fresh until the last shred is used. 


5 lbs. for 3/4 Ibs. for 
42 25¢c 


oc a lb 7c alb 
40c lb 7 j1c lb 


8c lb ‘ 6c lb 


lic can 


STE Ec 


33c (1 lb 33c (1 Ib 
II oz.) 7 Il oz 
38c¢ Ib 7 21c lb. 
Sec Ib, 29¢ Ib 
32c Ib ‘ 32c Ib 


7c qt 7 7c qt 


23¢ qt 57 10c pt 
6c Ib 6 Ib. for 

20c 
6c loaf 


= 


Each package ThisCocoanut 
-apapsyessipny received Gold 
contains a hte at 
pre hl est awards at 

i ‘ San Francisco 
antee insuring and San Diego 


its freshness Expositions 
and goodness. ’ 


22¢ can. 2 12'sc can 
6 oz. onions 1oc Ib 6c Ib 
Sundries 
> the 


meal 
leinon 


O5 03 


$2.039 $1.611 


($.34 ($. 27 ® " b 
each) each Just remove the cap from the round ‘‘ Ever-Sealed’’ package and 
pour out moist shreds of cocoanut every bit as fresh as if you yourself 


had just grated it in your kitchen. 


y To introduee DROMEDARY 
Free Cookie-Cutter COCOANUT, on receipt of ten 
cents (stamps or coin) we will send yeu a ‘‘One-Cake’’ Package, 
and for your grocer’s name also, we will include a Dromedary 
Cookie-Cutter and a Book of Cocoanut Recipes. 


Supplies for Menu No. 2 
DELIVERY STORE NON-DELIVERY 
STORE 
@ t2c pkg.. 12 @ti2c pkg 
t1e 1 Ib 10c I Ib. 
pkg 055 pkg 
10c qt 25 10¢ qt 
5 lbs. for 3'2 Ibs 
j2c for 25c 
19¢ Ib r 41c lb 
21c lb 
$1.20 
'gbbl 
2c cake 
33¢ (1 Ib 
II oz.) 
32c Ib 
Lic can 
12c can 
6c Ib 
6 Ibs 


20 


THE Dept. A 
HILLS BROTHERS 375 Washington Street 
COMPANY New York City 


25¢ Ib. 


12¢ Ib 


7c lb 
joc doz 
6c Ib 
1c each 
5c loaf 
12¢ qt. 
apples 


MMMM 


MT 


4 


Pee 


MULL LLU LLLCCOA LUCE COCO MOMT TTT 


SUNN 


In using advertisements. see pages 6 and 8 165 
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Supplies for Menu No. 3 


It Does the Wringing, Too 


Another hard job off your hands—with more time 
and strength for the bigger and better things. 


166 


The “Gainaday” wrings the clothes too. And the best part 
of it is that with the Gainaday Electric Washer and Wringer, 
you can wring the clothes from washer to rinse water, from 
rinse water to blue water and from blue water to basket, all 
without even moving the machine. THE WRINGER 
SWINGS INTO THREE POSITIONS. 


But the wringer is not the only good thing about the Gain- 
aday. The way it cleans the roughest clothes, rag rugs or 
overalls, and the careful way it handles the daintiest laces 
and linens are big advantages you cannot overlook. The big 
cylinder will take in eight sheets and turn them out clean 
clear through in less than fifteen minutes. And the electricity 
cost is only a few cents for the whole wash. 

We won’t try to tell all the good things about the Gainaday 
in this advertisement. The whole story is told by pictures 


in our new circular. Send for it today, and we'll tell you how 
easily you can get one of these efficient machines. 


Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 
3010 Liberty Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


From blue water 
to basket 


From rinse water 
to blue water 


From washer 
to rinse water 
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AMOUNTS 
12 oz. hominy 


3 bananas 

18 rolls 

1 lb. 2 oz. butter 
1% oz. tea 

3 oz. coffee 

1% qt. milk 

10 OZ. sugar 


3 oz. salt pork 


DELIVERY STORE 


@16c for 


2 lb 
20c doz 
roc doz.. 
49c Ib 
8oc Ib. 
38c Ib. 
t6c at.... 
42c tor 

5 lbs. 
20¢ Ib. 


Non-DELivery 
STORE 
@8c for 
2 1b 
20c doz 
10c doz. 
4Ic lb 
29c Ib 
21c Ib 
toc qt. 
25c tor 
3% lbs. . 
20¢ Ib.. 


12 oz. beans to 
bake 15¢ Ib 12 r4c Ib 
12 oz. rice 9c lb. 75 6c Ib. 
1 cupful rye-meal 5c lb . .OF2 5c Ib 
1 cupful corn-me.l 32c for 9c pkg 
7 lbs 
1 cupful graham 
flour 8c Ib. .02 6c lb 
34 cupful molasses 23¢ qt - a 10c pt 
can 
cupfuls sour milk 76 Gt..... 095 7c qt. 
4 lb. dried apples 13¢ lb. 065 13¢ Ib.... . 
4 |b. shortening 33¢ (1 lb 33c (1 Ib. 
II oz.) 05 Il oz.). 
1 Ib. flour .056c Ib .056 5c lb. 
2 lb. beef, bottom . 
round 25c lb . 22c lb 
1 lb. potatoes 6c Ib .06 20c for 6 
lbs - om 
I carrot 2c each... .02 2c each... .02 
1, lb. onions 10¢c Ib.... .025 6c Ib. ors 


2 
1 
1 


$2.30 $1.932 
(38¢ each) (32c¢ each) 
The prices in the following list were obtained 
from the card-catalog of the dietetist in charge 
of the New York police diet squad. These 
supplies were purchased in the down-town 
section of the city. The meat, as indicated 
by the low cost, was poor in flavor and not to 
be compared with the better quality of the 
bottom round used in the Institute’s experi- 
mental meals. 


Supplies for Menu No. 3 


AMOUNTS Diet TEsT Prices 
12 oz. hominy @sc lb $.038 
3 bananas 1oc for 8 038 
18 rolls Ic each .18 
1 lb. 2 oz. butter-substi- 

tute 27¢ lb asa eta ae 
$ oz. tea 250 2... yore -033 
oz. coffee 20c Ib 

lg qt. milk 8c qt.. 

Oo oz. sugar 50c for 7 Ibs..... 
oz. salt pork 20c Ib. 
2 
2 


oz. beans to bake 13c lb 
i 6c lb. 


ot 


yes brown bread 

(baker’s) toc a loaf... 
¥4 Ib. dried apples 15¢ Ib.. ; 
\% |b. tried-out suet toc lb. as purchased 
1 lb flour re ‘ 
2 lb. beef shoulder 16c lb. 
1 lb. potatoes 5c lb. 
I carrot 5c Ib. 
14 lb. onions 8c lb 


$1 695 
(28c each) 
The following is the list referred to in the 
italic note on page 70. Fill in the prices for 
the specified quantities in the blank column 
according to the directions given on the page 

just mentioned. 
List A 

AMOUNT NAME PRICE 


314 lbs. pastry flour 
ly bbl. bread flour 
b butter 
doz. fresh eggs 
doz. storage eggs 
Ib graham flour 
Ib rye flour 
Ib granulated corn-meal 
Ib seeded raisins 
lbs. granulated sugar 
Ib. powdered sugar 
Ib brown sugar 
qt. vinegar 
qt. molasses 
Ib currants 
Ib. macaroni 
Ib. hominy 
bottom round of beef—per lb. 
shoulder of beef—per lb. 
roas. beef—prime rib cut—per Ib. 
neck of lamb—per Ib. 
leg of lamb—per Ib. 
roasting chicken—per Ib. 
veal cutlets—per Ib. 
ham—per lb. 
smoked shoulder of pork—per |b. 
onions 
carrots 
cabbage 
turnips 
American cheese 
coffee 
tea 
lard 
bacon 
salt pork 
prunes 
olive-oil 
potatoes 
each of following spices: 
ground nutmeg 
cinnamon 
cloves 
ground allspice 
ground ginger 
black pepper 
white pepper 
cayenne pepper 


Pt at ttt rat eet et re ree ree ret at bet 








